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California grows the finest fruit in the world. 
It’s the warmth in the sunshine, the cool of 
the soft ocean breezes, the even climate, the 
moisture from the gentle rains, the richness of the soil, 
that put deep colors on her fruits, fill them with delicate @ 
juices, sweet and luscious. California’s pure fruits are 
unsurpassed in flavor; those who taste them for the first time 
marvel at their goodness. 


From her best orchards Hunt’s Quality Fruits are gathered, choice fruits, pre- 
served so that you in your home, at your own table, may have them every day 
in the year with the full ripe orchard flavor. 


Hunt’so222Fru its% 


“The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled”’ 


are sun ripened on the trees, preserved with immaculately clean methods, in pure cane sugar, 
and come to you with nature’s rich fruit flavor retained. You have never tasted fruit like 
Hunt’s Quality—you never will be satisfied with ordinary fruits afterward. 


Each member of your family needs a varied fruit diet. Fruits aid digestion, make for perfect health. 
Think of the delight of having appetizing California Fruits, fresh as when picked, for your breakfast, your 
salads, your desserts, all winter long. Many housewives buy Hunt's Fruits by the dozen or the case rather 
than preserve at home, for they have found that Hunt’s Quality means the highest quality in Canned fruits. 
“Hunt for Hunt’s”—they’re worth looking for. You have your choice of 


Peaches Bartlett Pears Plums Prunes Apricots Muscat Grapes 
Strawberries Raspberries Cherries Hawaiian Pineapple 


Hunt’s peaches, unlike most others, are knife 
peeled. You cannot afford to serve your family lye- 
peeled fruit, a cheapening process used by most 
canners to add to their profits. The boiling lye softens 
unripe fruit, kills the natural fruit juice, gives it the 
appearance of being ripe, but is lacking in flavor. 


Don’t accept fruit offered you as “just as good” as 
Hunt's. There is only one reason for any good grocer 
not carrying Hunt's Fruits, and that is because other 
brands offer a greater profit. This is the very best 
reason why you should insist on getting Hunt’s. You 
pay just as much for inferior fruits. 


Hunt’s Supreme Quality, Red Label 35c 
Hunt’s Staple Quality, Blue Label 25c 


A FRUIT DESSERT BOOK 


giving some fine recipes for fruit desserts, salads, puddings, 
cakes, 49 in all, which are new, what every housewife wants. 
It’s Free—a post card will bring it. Send for your copy today. 


HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. | Please sign your name exactly as it appears 
on your present address label.. Sometimes a subscriber 
who has already renewed may receive this blank. We 
begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mail- 
ing, and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


The Price of The Journal 


Published once a month. By subscription: One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 
Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price 
is $1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 
cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 
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That Reminds Me 


Did as He was Told 
“~~ have such strange speaking terms 


That Reminds Me 


Here was Bravery 


CO SO Se STO eee (One Se aT a 


pt: Mike and Terry went to war. During 
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in America. ‘‘ The other night I was in a sleep- to Pat he cried: ‘‘Oh, Pat, Oi’ve had me 
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mate pic said 7 me: ‘Look out oe Pat turned to him in disgust. 

oi course I did look out, and oh, how ° : . ‘ ; “Quit yer howlin’. Look at Terry over 
I regretted it!” Under this title there will be inaugurated in THE JOURNAL there He's had his head shot off an’ he ain't 
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WOMAN was ina law court when she was 
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HE next time you are brightening up things about the house, consider the 


piano. Is.the woodwork dull and lusterless? Are the keys soiled and 
discolored? You can wash the piano just as safely and satisfactorily as you can 
wash the furniture if you use Ivory Soap and follow these directions: 


To Clean the Woodwork 


Dissolve a quarter of a small cake of Ivory Soap, 
shaved fine, in a pint of boiling water. When lukewarm 
apply with a soft sponge. Rinse with cold water, using 
another soft sponge. Dry with a damp chamois, Wash 
a small section at atime. Do not allow water to dryon 


To Clean the Keys 

Dip a clean soft cloth in tepid water and wring 
almost dry. Rub ona cake of Ivory Soap and wipe off 
the keys. Polish at once with a damp chamois. 

Clean the woodwork once a month, the keys once 
a week, and you can keep your piano like new. 


the surface. 


VORY SOAP, because of its mildness, purity and freedom from alkali, cannot 
mar the finish. Because of its freedom from excessive oil, it rinses easily 

and does not leavea film upon the surface. The dirt which obscures the finish 
is removed so that the original polish of the woodwork is restored and the keys 


appear as white as when new. 
IVORY SOAP. ........... 994% PURE 
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HIS magazine has tried, in four successive issues, to prove to its 
readers that the present public-school system is a failure. 
wide expression of opinion received it believes that it has succeeded 
in impressing this truth upon thousands of parents. 
It is always useless to destroy 


The logical question is: ‘“‘ Now what?” 
unless we can also construct. 


The principals and teachers of the schools cannot change the system. 
They are paid to do as they are bidden. The men who comprise our Boards 
of Education are either indifferent to the situation, or ignorant of it, or too 
much engrossed in other affairs to give the requisite attention to so big a 


problem. 
From the 


a number of educators. 


“In this way,” 


cCnoo! 


In many cases the Educational Boards would unquestionably act 
if the way were pointed out to them. 

The pressure must come from the public. 
asking: ‘‘What can I, as one parent, do?”’ 


But thousands are each 
This question was submitted to 


Finally one of them said: ‘‘Let parents first take 
hold of that part of our ineffective system that spills over into their homes: 
the useless and really dangerous practice of carrying books home and asking 
pupils to do evening study.” 

‘“How can parents act?”’ was asked. 
said the educator: 








A STEP THAT EVERY PARENT CAN TAKE 


“The schools are now closed for the Christmas holidays. There would be a tremendous jolt felt by the whole futile system, 
if, before the schools open again after the holidays, each father (or mother) would convince himself of the wisdom of having 
his child’s lessons end with school hours, just as his own business ends with office hours; 
be no books brought home: no lessons studied in the evenings. 
every parent can easily satisfy himself. Then, having satisfied himself on this point, let him write a simple note to the 
Principal of his child’s school, or to the President of the local Board of Education, saying that he will permit no home study, 
and that all lessons given the child to do at home will be brought back the next morning untouched. A parent so acting is 
entirely within his rights as the supporter of the schools: he is acting for the wisest physical and mental interests of his child; 
and where his example is multiplied by a score, or a hundred, it will compel an entire readjustment of the studies so as to 
bring them within the school hours, with the result that it would be a question of the survival of the fittest, the elimination 
of the useless and the introduction of sane methods that would teach a child how to study rather than ask him painfully to dig 
out a lesson, learn it and repeat it like a parrot. 


absolute refusal to let his child study in the evening can be made the most effective entering wedge for a readjustment of a 
magnificent institution gone lamentably wrong.” 


Of the physical and mental folly of evening study by a child 


There are further steps, but this is the first. 


in other words that there should 


In other words the parent’s 








The above concrete idea was submitted by the editors of THE LaAprgs’ 
HomME JoURNAL to some of the most authoritative public-school principals 
and educators throughout the country, together with this question: ‘‘What 


The Comedy That is Being Played 
By the Principal of a High School in the Middle West 


N A MILLION homes all over the country there is 

acted nightly the comedy of fathers and mothers 
teaching the children their lessons, with the teachers 
playing the detective the next morning to see how well 
the parents have done the work of instruction. The 
ordinary interests of the home are superseded, young 
children are kept up nights, and, perhaps worst of all, 
the children in the schools are kept parroting off text- 
books without ever learning how to go to the heart of 
the lesson. In this home study everything flattens out 
into a dead level of listlessness. The child in unfor- 
tunate circumstances loses interest, fails, accepts failure 
as his lot in life and leaves school as soon as possible. 
The child whose parents can help in the preparation of 
lessons is coddled along from day to day without learn- 
ing the most important lesson the school should teach— 
namely, how to study. 

It is perfectly true that the school can’t do all that is 
expected of it within the present hours. It is equally true 
that home study has become a nuisance to the children. 
The only way out is to give children more time in the 
school with the teachers to teach them. 

In the High School some home study may be neces- 
sary. But the revolution in our High School curricu- 
lum is bringing in more and more occupational work, 
much of which must be done in the High School shop 
or laboratory. The school should provide study time 
within the school day where the environment is con- 
ducive to mental application. In short the teachers 
should do the teaching. 

I should say that children in the primary and grammar 
schools should stop all home study at once, and that 
the school should make such readjustments of its work 
as it finds necessary. Then give our High School pupils 
educational tasks of all kinds, including the music they 
take from outside teachers, not to exceed eight hours a 
day. Then, as members of our respective communities, 
let us insist on a curriculum adapted to the physical, 
economic, social and intellectual minds of our children 
and society. Would all learning and culture vanish 
from the earth? Let’s try it. 


How No Home Study at All Worked 


By the Associate Superintendent of the Board of Education of 
One of the Largest Three Cities in the United States 


OME years ago, while principal of a school, I made 

the experiment of prohibiting home study in the 
grades from the first to the fifth inclusive. Children 
were not permitted even to take their books home. We 
incurred considerable opposition on the part of the 
parents, who were so indoctrinated with the idea of 
home study in their own school days that they pro- 
tested vigorously against its prohibition. The results of 
the prohibition of home study were carefully observed, 
and we were unable to discover any falling off in the 
work or the progress of the pupils of those grades. 
Periods for study were provided during school hours. 

My personal judgment inclines to the abolition of 
home study in the lower grades, say, from first to sixth 
inclusive. This could be accomplished without affecting 
school progress if certain changes in the school program 
of exercises were made. 

I think that teachers at the present time are inclined 
to overestimate the effect of home study upon school 
progress. Muchso-called “home study’’ amounts to little 
more than the assignment of tasks which are neglected. 


What Women Could Do 


By the Principal of One of the Largest Public Schools 
in the Middle West 


SUDDEN cessation of evening study at-home by 

school-children would disorganize the schools and 
seem to be harmful—mark, I say ‘‘seem.’’ In the first 
six grades of a school it could be stopped instantly with 
profit. In most eighth and seventh grades, the highest 
two in the ordinary elementary system, it could profit- 
ably be stopped at once, but many will not think so. 
So I'd go gradually there. If women would make an 
appeal to Boards of Education, to make a new rule 
this winter, immediate cessation could take place in all 
elementary grades. High Schools are still so dominated 
by college requirement that the change will come hard 
there. But it ought to come. 


would happen if a number of parents throughout the country should take 
a concerted action of this sort?” 
The answers are here given: 


Where No Home Study Has Been Tried 
By One of the Foremost School Principals in the Middle West 


OR years in my school no child has been permitted 

to take home textbooks, except in the highest two 
grades, without special permission. Where parents 
asked the reason I showed them that a child would get 
more out of his school books if he had them freshj in 
the regular course in school hours than if he took the 
attractiveness out of them by hasty and unmethodical 
use of them at home. I also showed the parents that 
if a child paid good attention to his work during the 
regular hours of school he accomplished a day’s work, 
and his next day’s work should not be deadened by 
poring over tasks of a similar nature at night. Just 
as our trades unions put a premium on overtime work, 
with time-and-a-half pay, so the child’s training and 
mentality should be looked after, since surely they are 
worth quite as much to the child as the workman’s 
skill and strength are to him. 

In practice we found that the children progressed 
more rapidly and satisfactorily during the year if they 
were not given tasks to work at during their rest hours 
at home. Where parents wished their children to get 
more work we advised them to buy or draw from the 
library books on subjects correlated with the school 
work, but more entertaining than the ordinary text, 
and then permit their children to devote such time as 
they chose to that sort of reading. We kept up a reading 
course for out of school and made reports on it, giving 
certificates for work finished. Similar work is now 
carried on by the National Pupils’ Reading Circle, the 
teacher or some bright pupil being the leader, securing 
the right books for the grade for the indigent pupils or 
buying for the well-to-do at special rates, so each may 
have a library of his own eventually. Reports are 
made on the books read, so the certificates at the end 
of the year or term will tell the truth. Whena complete 
course is finished the pupil receives his diploma. 

If the great power of THE LApIEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
can cause the schools to reorganize their courses so as 
to give less home work it will be doing a mighty service. 
But you will have your prejudiced educator as your 
enemy. Nobody is such a copier of the past as the 
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educator, and the higher he gets in the system the more 
case-hardened he becomes. But you can give him a jolt 
that will be beneficial if you can encourage the fighting 
part of our population to make war for the salvation 
of the lives of our children and their efficiency. 

I shall certainly hope that you can find enough support 
among the parents to get after the school authorities 
and prevent much of the agony caused by home tasks 
and after-school keeping. The home is, as a rule, no 
place for study; the calls, the interruptions, the duties, 
the illnesses and the pleasures of the home defeat study 
except where the student mortgages his life by over- 
time work after the family are in bed—a course which is 
not at all uncommon. A sufficient day’s work can be 
done in school by the well child. He is no better off 
for doing overtime work after a good day in school. 
The child who cannot do a day’s work in a school day 
is not helped by home study: he is only crippled by 
overtime struggles which do not accomplish the thing 
he is set to do. 

Voluntary reading and music practice for enjoy- 
ment, without reference to the clock, are appropriate 
for children out of school. Give the children time, and 
see that they are encouraged to do something worth 
while in the quiet of home without the rush of the 
present educational curriculum. 

The mothers’ clubs have done a great deal to wake 
the people up to the need of more hygienic work in 
school. They are more directly interested in elementary 
schools, for there are fewer of them having children in 
High Schools. 

Parents in cities can do away with home study by 
asking for that reform by Board action. The teachers 
and principals in cities are bound to follow the printed 
rules. But action by the Board puts the schools into 
a state of compliance at once, even if the superintendent 
is against it, or the principals and teachers do not favor 
the change. 

It will be difficult for some of the hard-shell educators 
to adjust themselves to this, but it will be good for 
them and better for the children. 


How a Test was Made 


By the Principal of One of the Largest Public Schools 
in New Jersey 


“OME years ago I gave a slip to two hundred and 
seventy-eight grammar pupils in my school with 
these points on it: 


I am a—boy—girl—in the 5, 6, 7, 8 grade. 

I study my language lessons almost always—about half the 
time—very seldom. 

I study my history lessons almost always—about half the 
time—very seldom. 

I study my geography lessons almost always—about half 
the time—very seldom. 

I study my physiology lessons almost always—about half 
the time—very seldom. 


Each pupil was directed to cross out the words 


that did not fit his or her case. No name was to be 
attached, so that an anonymous declaration of the 


of making it easier for the pupils to give truthful reports, 
and pains were taken to impress upon them that the 
returns could not affect them individually. 

The results were: 

Only twenty-one per cent. of the two hundred and 
seventy-eight pupils acknowledged that they really 
studied at home. The records of these studious ones 
were looked up and there was found no tendency to 
improvement from grade to grade. 

A large majority of the two hundred and seventy- 
eight acknowledged that they habitually neglected 
their home lessons. The records of these were also 
looked up and it was found that their progress was 
affected to a very slight degree, if really at all, by their 
failure in home study. 

The results plainly showed that all home lessons 
could be abandoned, with the work better performed 
in the classroom—provided, of course, that regular 
study periods were arranged. 

I am inclined to believe that further investigations 
conducted along similar lines would bring out similar 
results. If this be so the children of the grammar 
schools are themselves taking care of the question of 
home study in unmistakable fashion. 

Apart from the question of the actual evil effects 
of home study upon the health of our pupils I am 
inclined to believe that the principal contribution of 
home lessons to their education is the training it affords 
a majority of them in the evasion of duties, and in 
disobedience to authority that should command greater 
respect. If home study were actually forbidden I am 
inclined to believe that ‘‘results’? would not fall off 
appreciably, and might even improve under the stimulus 
to the school of shouldering the full responsibility for 
the study as well as the recitation of the lessons. 


The Widow Who was “ Dead Risht” 


By the Superintendent of One of the Largest Normal Schools 
in the Far West 


NE day several years ago a widow came to me, as 
a school superintendent, with a complaint and a 
proposal about as follows: 


I have four little girls attending your schools. I am up at 
five o’clock in the morning to get them off to school and myself 
off to work. It is six o’clock in the evening when I reach home 
again pretty well worn out, and after we have had dinner and 
have tidied up the house a bit it is eight o’clock. Then, tired 
as I am, I sit down and teach the little girls the lessons your 
teachers will hear them say over on the following day. Now, 
if it is all the same to you, it would be a great help and favor to 
me if you will have your teachers teach the lessons during the 
day, and then all I would have to do at night would be to hear 
them say them over. We would all get to bed earlier. 


This widow was and is dead right. The efficiency 
of the schools would be increased several hundred per 
cent. if we were to take her suggestion. 

If, as you suggest, a parents’ strike were carried out 
it would mean complete paralysis of the High Schools, 
for without home study they could not operate their 
present curriculum and systemat all. Inthe elementary 


schools for a number of years without the usual kind of 
home study. I insisted that all arithmetic, spelling, 
any kind of written work, grammar, etc., in any grade 
should be taught and studied exclusively at school 
under the direction of a trained teacher. I encouraged 
the reading at home of literature, history, science, etc. 
But I had to fight the parents: they felt that the pupils 
were not learning unless they carried home an armful 
of books every night. 

There should unquestionably be no home study in 
any school of anykind. Its existence simply shows that 
we have not found the secret of teaching effectively. 
You and I-know many men operating vast concerns 
who banish these concerns from their attention from 
5 Pp. M. to 9 A. M. daily. Why in the school should the 
waking time be gobbled and all human activities stifled 
in order to produce a wooden grinder? The argument is 
absolutely conclusive. 


Home Work is Waste of Time 


By the Principal of One of the Largest High Schools in 
the East 


fr; THE parents in any district would unite, keep tab 
on the amount of home work assigned, prepare a 
declaration on home work in general and demand its 
abolition, they would carry their point in the schools. 
If those instances were properly noted in the local 
papers and sufficiently advertised the thing would 
then come in with a rush, because all home work known 
is based on a fallacy easily exposed. The general public 
is almost entirely against it.. Many of the principals 
and teachers are also opposed. 

To train children how to use books, how to get facts 
from the printed page, how to work intelligently and 
successfully, is part of the function of an institution 
which has for its purpose perfecting the powers of a 
man. But to do this effectively the teacher must 
supervise it. The teacher cannot supervise it to the 
value of a tinker’s dam (this is not swearing—a dam 
is a little piece of cheap clay) when this work is done 
miles away from the schools, at irregular hours, in 
insuitable places, surrounded by disconcerting talk in 
the home. Home work is a waste of time and energy, 
and its complete abolition in all grades would tend to 
improve the education of the children. 

The parents who own the children and who pay the 
wages to the managers of the school do not want home 
work. I have been in large and small public schools 
for thirty years. In that time I have had steady com- 
plaints from parents against home work. Only once 
in my life did I ever have a parent complain that his 
child did not have home work enough, and the parent 
himself was a teacher in a High School! Now for the 
teachers, who are public servants, to continue to thrust 
upon parents, who support them, this unpopular, 
unwarranted and doubtful usage is a piece of academic 
impertinence dating back to the Middle Ages, when the 
teachers and the priests were the only people who 
could speak with authority on matters of education. 
Those days have passed. 





habits of each pupil as regards home study could be 
secured. The secrecy of the ballot was for the purpose 
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schools it would mean partial demoralization. 
on the widow’s suggestion I have operated elementary 


Acting For what grades can home study be abolished? 


For all grades absolutely. 





r THESE extracts the facts that will be surprising to most parents are the perfect 
unanimity of opinion as to the uselessness of home study and the hearty 
frankness and almost unqualified unison with which these educators advocate 
its abolition. There will be no surprise in these facts, however, to progressive 
educators and to those others who have given the subject any thought. All along 
the intelligent educational line exists this absolute unanimity of opinion as to the 
fallacy of the home-study practice. Physicians, from the standpoint of the health 
of the children, join strongly in this opinion. Doctor Woods Hutchinson even goes 
so far as to urge that “the carrying home of school books at night should be 
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forbidden by law.” In California there is a law on the books prohibiting the 
evening study by children under ten years of age, but the law has become a dead 
letter and is not enforced. Here is a point to which the women of California might 
well give attention. The law must have been deemed wise and needed to have 
been enacted; if so, why is it not enforced? 

But what are the facts concerning the effect of evening study on the health 
of a boy or a girl? This we must consider in any discussion of this subject, and 
therefore we present here a medical opinion on this point, so simply expressed that | 
any parent can grasp its significance. | 








What Evening Study Does for the Body 
By Winthrop Talbot, M. D. 


HEN the body has been quiet in deep sleep for several hours the 

temperature is lowest, the blood tension is least, the pulse and 
respiration have slowed. Under usual conditions this is the case between 
3 A.M. and 6A.M. These are the hours when vitality is lowest—the critical 
hours in serious diseases oftentimes. When we awake the normal fatigue 
products of the preceding day are presumably wholly removed from the cells 
during the quiet repose of the night. 

From this time the mind takes on activity. Movement and work cause 
heat production, there comes a more rapid circulation of the blood; deeper, 
quicker respiration brings oxygen to the tissue cells, and the temperature rises. 
It is in these earlier hours of the day, before the first fatigue drop at noon, 
that the mind is most alert to permanent impressions, the muscles most 
capable of doing their hardest tasks. The blood tension and temperature after 
the drop at noon increase steadily according to the work accomplished until 
between 3 p. M. and 8 p. M., the highest point being at the average hour 
of 6 p.M. From then on into the night it is a fight with fatigue. For the 
boy or man who has been active all day, in work or play, there comes a 
craving for sleep, which, if denied, leads to a reaction and unnatural 
wakefulness. 

Now the relation of all this to evening study is clear. The adult, whose 
body does not have to meet extraordinary demands of growth and is inured 
to strain and trial, may or may not be seriously or permanently injured by 
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unusual demands upon him when even greatly fatigued. Not so with the 
young. When the growing tissues are wearied they must be given a chance 
to regain tone and vigor or they will suffer strain. The plastic body more 
easily suffers lasting injury than the adult body. Sleep is necessary for it. 
What are the conditions which induce sleep? A brain relieved of high 
tension, it is true, but also a body freed from active heat production. The 
more nearly these two conditions are fulfilled the more deep and refreshing 
will be the sleep, the greater the recuperative process, and the fresher the 
mentality and muscular tissues in the morning. 

Every young mammal normally toward evening will suckle or eat, but 
not gorge, then play a while—a natural diversion of blood pressure from the 
brain—and then settle itself to quiet sleep. With the young human mammal 
that should be the usual procedure. . If the boy at that time is incited, or 
allowed actively to congest his brain, the blood necessary to digestion is 
diverted to the head, the food as a result lies inert in the stomach or 
intestines, fermentation follows, and sleep, when it does come, is for hours 
shallow or else disturbed, and is followed by a sluggish awakening. High 
blood tension will invariably preclude sleep altogether or produce restless 
sleep. So by evening study we systematically proceed to allow our boys 
and girls to follow methods of working which definitely defeat the purpose 
we have in mind—namely, that they shall be kept in the highest degree of 
efficiency. 
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IT IS NOW UP TO THE PARENT. 


| It is now for each parent to decide whether he or she will take the first concrete step that can make for a much-needed change of 
the public-school system, as indicated on the preceding page under the title: “A Step That Every Parent Can Take.” 

; In the next three or four numbers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL prominent educators will try to show how the present 
ineffective “system” can be changed and modified from the inside. 

| What is presented on these two pages, this month, is submitted for the action of parents: an effective first step within the power 
| of every parent. 
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y HE editor of THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL has asked 
me to suggest to its readers answers to the following 
six questions. The answers will be furnished in 

six successive articles: 


int) iW, 
nets 
First. Wherein Do the People Fail to Understand the Church? 
Second. Wherein Does the Church Fail to Reach the People? 
Third. Why Should We Go to Church ? 

Fourth. What Has a Church the Right to Expect of its Minister? 
Fifth. What is the Place of the Minister’s Wife in the Church 

and in its Work? 


Sixth. What Should be the Church of the Future ? 


Neither the editor nor the readers will expect me to furnish com- 
plete answers to these questions. I can only give the conclusions to 
which I have been brought by my experience of half a century in the 
Christian ministry. 


Wherein Do the People Fail to Understand the Church? 


CAN best answer this question indirectly, by telling my readers 
what in half a century of experience I have found the church to 


be, and why I have attended and still attend its services. As a boy I went 
to church because I had to go. I went to church as I went to dinner, or 
to school, or to bed; I never questioned going. I no more thought of not 
going to church because I did not feel devout than I thought of not going to 
dinner because I was not hungry, or not going to school because I did not 
feel like studying, or not going to bed because I was not sleepy. Going 
to church was not a hardship, but it certainly was not an enjoyment. I 
rarely urtderstood the preacher, and rarely did he make any endeavor so 
to speak that a boy not yet in his teens should understand him. 


Two Ministers Who Influenced Me 


HEN I was thirteen years old I went to New York City, and, in 

going about to different churches, attended one Sunday afternoon 
St. George’s (Episcopal) Church. The elder Doctor Tyng captivated me. 
He was preaching a series of sermons on David, the first sermons I had 
ever heard intended for youths of my age. I hunted up my mother’s 
English Prayer Book and soon learned to enjoy the service as well as the 
sermon. For the first time I began to go to church because I wanted to 
go. The kind of religion that Doctor Tyng preached would help me 
to live my life more worthily, and I welcomed the inspiration. 

Four or five years later I went to Brooklyn to live, and began attending 
Plymouth Church. Henry Ward Beecher’s preaching enlarged my concep- 
tion of religion, I might say revolutionized it. I had always desired to live 
a worthy life; that desire I had inherited from my father and mother and 
imbibed from my home. But I had thought of religion as one department 
of life. I had thought of life as a house with its art gallery, music-room, 
library, laboratory and social parlor, and I wanted in addition a chapel. 
But I now began to see that religion is not a department of life, but a 
quality of all life; not a room to which one is to retire for worship, but 
sunshine which floods every room. 

That was in 1856 or 1857. Theanti-slavery agitation was at its height; 
the Republican party was just coming into existence. Mr. Beecher applied 
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Y FIFTY YEARS 
S A MINISTER 


WHAT A HALF CENTURY IN 
THE PULPIT HAS TAUGHT ME ABOUT 
SOME PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH 

AND THE PEOPLE 


BY 


LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


IN EXPLANATION 
OUT OF A WONDERFULLY RIPE EXPERIENCE AS A CHRISTIAN 
MINISTER FOR FIFTY YEARS, AND HIS YEARS OF INTIMATE 
ASSOCIATION WITH CHURCH WORK IN CITIES LARGE AND 
SMALL, NO MAN IN AMERICA IS SO WELL FITTED TO ANSWER 
THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTIONS THAT CONFRONT THE 
MINISTER AND THE CHURCH OF TODAY. AND IN AN INTIMATE 
PERSONAL WAY, AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL IN A SENSE, DOCTOR 
ABBOTT WILL, IN THIS AND THE FIVE SUCCESSIVE ISSUES OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, TELL WHAT HIS MINISTRY HAS 
TAUGHT HIM ABOUT THESE PROBLEMS. IT IS UNNECESSARY, 
PERHAPS, TO POINT OUT THAT DOCTOR ABBOTT'S ARTICLES 
COME AT ALMOST THE PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENT, WHEN AS 
A NATION WE ARE UNQUESTIONABLY FACING A RAPIDLY 
ARRIVING PERIOD OF UNDOUBTED MORAL AND RELIGIOUS 
AWAKENING. IN THIS FIRST ARTICLE DOCTOR ABBOTT 
ANSWERS THE QUESTION: “WHEREIN DO THE PEOPLE FAIL 
TO UNDERSTAND THE CHURCH?” 
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the principles and the spirit of Jesus Christ to the slavery problem, 
but not more than he applied them to business and social life in the 
great city. He brought all life’s problems to the New Testament 
for solution. The atmosphere of the church was unlike that of any 
other church I had ever attended. Its distinctive characteristic was 
naturalness. We brought our social life with us and were social 
before the service and after it, and we thought it no more wicked to 
laugh in church than to laugh upon the sidewalk before we entered. 
Laughter and reverence were not deemed incongruous. 


I Change From Lawyer to Minister 


RADUALLY my point of view was changed. Religion ceased 
to be an obedience to law and became an inspiration. God 
ceased to be an object of fear and became the Great Companion. 
Christ ceased to be a mediator of an absent God and became the 
interpreter of a present God. Life ceased to be a period of too 
brief preparation for an unknown future and became a life worth 
living here. The Kingdom of God ceased to be a future celestial 
state and became a Kingdom of God.on the earth—a new social 
order founded on righteousness and imbued with the spirit of 
universal good will. The church ceased to be an assembly of penitents 
performing a necessary Sabbath service and became a brotherhood of 
men and women who were seeking to do Christ’s work in Christ’s spirit, 
and who had united to help each other and to help the world of men 
outside the church to a better and happier life, a life modeled on the life 
of Christ and inspired by His spirit. I was a lawyer, married, with already 
the beginnings of a successful and promising practice. But I wanted to 
tell my fellowmen of the life I had found, and after much hesitation I 
abandoned the law and went into the ministry. 


My Ministry and the People I Have Met in Church 


S A MINISTER I have had a somewhat varied experience. I have 
been either pastor or supply to a little village congregation in New 
England, to a large and prosperous congregation in a city of moderate 
size in the Middle West, to a struggling church without wealth or social 
prestige in a great city, to a congregation of a hundred, or fewer, in a 
village church in New York State, and to one of the largest churches and 
congregations in the country in the great metropolis. Since resigning 
from Plymouth Church in 1898 I have preached almost every Sunday 
during eight months in the year in various churches and college chapels 
in different parts of the United States. This itinerant ministry has 
given me some acquaintance with Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
Methodist and Unitarian churches— North, South, East and West. And it 
has confirmed neither the extravagant demands which are sometimes 
made for the church, nor the no less extravagant criticisms which are 
sometimes made upon it. 

I do not remember that I have met in the church a Pecksniff; but I 
have found some unconscious hypocrites who put their religion on with 
their Sunday clothes and who never learned that religion had any direct 
connection with daily life. I have not found the church a company of 
saints waiting for their ascension robes; but neither have I found them 
a company of smug, self-satisfied individuals who came to service on 
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Sunday. to thank God that they were not as 
other men are. I have been more apt to find 
them too self-accusing and too discouraged and 
disheartened. I have found them like other 
men and women: vain, proud, selfish, egotistical, 
ambitious, covetous, quick tempered, but with 
this important difference—they were not satis- 
fied to remain so, and had leagued themselves 
together to help each other to be better men and 
women, and to help the world to become a better 
world. 

In short I have found the church members to 
be men and women much like myself, and I 
joined them because I wanted their help, and 
because I thought I could render some help to 
them in a common effort to make life worth 
living. 


How the Church Has Treated Me as a Pastor 


HAVE found the church in its dealing with its 

pastor generous. It is true that its business is 
not always conducted on business principles nor 
are its debts always paid promptly. But it is 
almost always honestly conducted. Defalcation 
by a church treasurer is almost unknown. 

It is true that the minister’s income is small 
and his expenses are large. But that is true of 
most of the families in his congregation. My 
impression is that he generally receives as large 
an income as many if not most of his members 
and a considerably larger income than some of 
them. 

I have never made a bargain with a church, 
whether for a special service or a continuous 
service. Ihavetaken what the church thought it 
could afford to give, and if it could not afford to 
pay enough to cover my reasonable expenses I 
have earned what was needed in some other way. 
I accepted the call to Plymouth Church and 
carried on my work there for four or five months 
before the trustees decided what salary the 
church could pay. I have trusted the generosity 
of the church to provide for its preacher, and I 
do not recall any instance in which I have hada 
good reason to criticise the church for its action. 


Is a Minister Free to Preach as He Believes? 


TATEMENTS, not infrequently made, that 
the minister is not free to speak his honest 
conviction: that he must say what he thinks his 
congregation wishes him to say, I read with 
absolute incredulity. That there are preachers 
who are echoes of the pews I do not doubt; but 
I am inclined to believe that any minister who 
is a slave to his vestry, his presbytery or his 
congregation does not greatly desire to be free. 
Having been a lawyer, an editor, a lyceum lec- 
turer and a preacher, I do not hesitate to affirm 
that the pulpit is the freest platform in America. 
The lawyer must consider the prejudices of his 
client, the editor the opinions of his readers, the 
statesman the convictions of his constituents, 
the preacher the beliefs of his congregation. But 
neither need be an echo. Neither will succeed 
if he is merely an echo. 

American congregations and churches and 
American audiences everywhere want a leader. 
I have preached the doctrine of human liberty 
during the Civil War in a city in which, on a 
day for fasting and prayer called for by the 
National Executive, every National sin except 
slavery was mentioned by the speakers. I have 
preached to a Unitarian congregation, telling 
them why I believed in the Trinity; to a Univer- 
salist congregation, telling them why I was not 
a Universalist; to a congregation largely Jewish, 
telling them why I was a Christian; to a congre- 
gation trained in the school of individualism, 
telling them why I believed in fraternalism; to 
more than one audience of employers, telling 
them why I do not believe in the wages system; 
and to Southern audiences, telling them what I 
believe is the duty of the white man to the 
negro race. 

Whatever my faults of speech may be I do 
not think I have ever been accused of talking 
in ‘glittering generalities.” My audi- 
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sincerely seeks not to pull down the faith of 
others or to substitute his theories for the 
theories of others, but to help his people, by 
his ministry, to a higher, healthier and better 
life, his ministry will generally be welcomed, 
even by those who do not agree with him. And 
if it is not he can always resolve, and act on the 
resolve, that it is better to leave the pulpit and 
dig for a livelihood, if need be, than to stay in 
the pulpit and tell his congregation not what he 
thinks, but what he thinks they think he ought 
to think. 


What I Have Found the Church Has Done 


HURCHES I have found to be practical 
benevolent associations. Itistruethat they 
are often cursed by the spirit of church selfish- 
ness and oftener by a spirit of church timidity. 
The church is too often regarded by its mem- 
bers as a refuge from the world, not as a place to 
prepare for work in the world. The evangelical 
ministry has sought to bring men to the church 
door with the question: ‘‘What shall I do to be 
saved ?’’—not with the question: ‘‘What can I 
do to save others?’’ Nevertheless, looking back 
upon the history of the church, or abroad upon 
its present work, the church is seen as an inspira- 
tion to practical helpfulness. The church was the 
first distributor of charity to the poor; the first 
builder of hospitals and asylums; the first minis- 
ter to the sick and suffering; the first founder of 
schools for the education of the common people. 
And it is so still. It is the church which has 
sent doctors and teachers to foreign lands; the 
church which has introduced medicine and sur- 
gery into China, India, Africa; the church which 
has established, first, schools for the primary edu- 
cation of the children, and then colleges for the 
higher education of adults, in lands where there 
was either no educational system, as in India, or 
none which really educated, asin China. It was 
to the church that the army looked in the Civil 
War for the establishment and maintenance of 
the Christian and Sanitary Commissions; it was 
to the church that, after great battles, calls were 
sent for bandages, medicines, nurses, doctors and 
delicacies for the hospitals. 

That the world agrees with me in thinking 
that the churches are springs of practical benefi- 
cence is indicated by the fact that the pastor 
of every town and city church of any consider- 
able size gets every month, often two or three 
timesa month, appeals for help for some practical 
benevolence or some moral reform. 


Has the Church Lagged in Moral Movements? 


HAT the church has sometimes been lag- 
gard in moral reform movements is true, 
but it is not true, as is sometimes affirmed, that 
it has been indifferent. Dr. Lyman Beecher’s 
““Six Sermons on Temperance’’ were among the 
causes which brought about the great temper- 
ance movement in this country. There was not 
in the anti-slavery reform, from any body of 
lawyers, doctors, merchants or scientists, any 
utterance analogous to the petition signed by 
three thousand clergymen of New England 
against the Nebraska Bill, allowing the exten- 
sion of slavery. No single paper published has 
done so much to call attention to the need of a 
wisely directed social reform as Pope Leo XIII’s 
‘Encyclical on Socialism.’’ It would be difficult 
to find in the utterances of any sociological 
convention or political party a more compre- 
hensive program for social reform than is to be 
found in the program put forth at different 
times by the Federation of Churches, and by 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Episcopal bodies; 
probably by others also—I speak only of those 
I happen to know. One may disagree with these 
utterances of the various churches, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, but they prove that the 
church has not been as indifferent as its critics 
affirm. 
There is one respect in which the church as a 
philanthropic institution is unlike any other. 
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One great cause of sorrow and suffering in the 
world is the careless disregard of the laws of our 
own health and a selfish disregard of the welfare 
of our fellowmen—in other words, lawlessness. 
The church is not interested merely to relieve 
sorrow and suffering. It aims to apply a remedy 
for that which is the chief cause of sorrow and 
suffering; namely, the spirit of selfishness. 
Says Adolph Harnack, the great German thinker 
and writer: ‘‘Without the strength and the 
activity of an individual, of a personality, 
nothing great, nothing that will bring us farther 
on our way, can be accomplished.”’ 

The church believes that it has the compan- 
ionship of such a great Personality; that the 
One who was in Palestine nineteen centuries 
ago, feeding the hungry, healing the sick, deliv- 
ering the captive, preaching glad tidings to the 


_ poor, has been in the world ever since, unseen 


but not unfelt, doing the same work of benevo- 
lence, and that He is doing this now through 
His pupils and followers. They believe, with 
Henry Ward Beecher, ‘‘This movement of the 
world toward justice and rectitude to be of His 
inspiration.” 

And we of the church are interested in every 
movement for social reform and human welfare, 
because we believe that they are all parts of that 
world movement, under a living but invisible 
Leader, which is to end in righteousness, peace 
and universal joy, founded on holiness in 
personal character. 

The world is a dynamo. Science takes the 
electric current which encircles the globe and 
uses the electricity to light our houses and move 
our trolley cars. 

The Christian believes that there is a spiritual 
‘‘ Power not ourselves that makes for righteous- 
ness”’ which we can reach, and by which we can 
illuminate our conscience and strengthen our 
purposes. This is the message of the church 
reduced to its simplest terms. We attend the 
church services because in them our fellowship 
with the Great Companion is made more real 
and our enthusiasm for service secures new and 
needed inspiration. And we invite our fellow- 
men to join us in giving their support to the 
church, not for what they can get out of it, but 
for what through it they can give to others. 


An Experience in Maine 


N 1898 I went to Maine to attend a church 

gathering, and reached the village with diffi- 
culty through the obstructions of a blizzard. 
The next Sunday I told my congregation in 
Brooklyn something of my experience, and from 
the sermon then preached I quote the following 
paragraph: 

‘“‘Last week I went down to Maine to attend 
the installation of a young man over a little band 
that belongs to this great, world-filling fellow- 
ship. One minister, rising before daybreak, 
plowed his way through four feet of snow for a 
mile and a half in order that he might reach the 
train and come to this council. Another walked 
five miles along the snowy railroad track, another 
ten. And our party thought that if the man 
who had charge of the railroad had been as 
efficient and vigorous as these ministers we 
should not have been stalled for twenty-nine 
hours on the way. One of them spoke with 
such power and force as bore witness that he 
would have won no mean success at the bar. 
Another, as justice of the peace, enforcer of 
law, settler of quarrels and contentions among 
laboring men in his own little manufacturing 
parish, had proved that he had abilities which 
make a man eminent in politics. A third had 
so organized the little band of fellows that were 
about him in Christian work in that small, 
unknown parish, as proved himself a man of no 
mean abilities in executive and. administrative 
functions. And a fourth certainly showed qual- 
ities which might have won position if not emi- 
nence in music or art or literature. And these 
were but examples; they are counted by the 
scores and by the hundreds; men who 
are turning aside from the paths that 








ences have often differed from me, pr oe 
and some among them have come to il = 
me after the service to tell me so. | Note From the Editors will also tell his own expe- 


But they have not resented my speech, i 
nor have I ever known a church to i 
attempt to put any limit or hindrance i 
on my speaking. l 

If the minister has convictions and ih 
the courage of them, if he will be abso- Hl 
lutely frank in declaring them, leav- i 
ing no room for suspicion of evasion i 
or concealment, if he will recognize | 
the rights of his congregation to their | 
convictions, and will treat them with 
real, not pretended, respect, and if he 

















what happened when the 
church got away from the 
people: what a few young 
men did, and what resulted 
from what they did; and he 


N HIS next article, which 

will be published in the 
February number of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Doctor Abbott will suggest 
an answer to the question: 
“Wherein Does the Church 
Fail to Reach the People?” 
In that article he will give a 
picture of his ideal church: 


ever accomplished. 
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| 
rience when he succeeded | 
Henry Ward Beecher, and | 
found Plymouth Church, | 
Brooklyn, only half filled 
with congregations that 
formerly crowded the 
church; and how the church 
found itself—a work which t 
stands today in church-work 
circles as one of the most 
difficult and yet most suc- 
cessful that any minister 
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ij lead to fame, eminence and wealth 
| that they may serve the good God. 
I came back proud, prouder than ever, 
that I am a Christian minister and 
| counted worthy to be fellow with such 
men as are carrying on humble work 
in humble parishes, unknown, unsung, 

but before God not unhonored.”’ 
This simple photographic film of 
what some young men are doing in 
one rural community for their fellow- 
men furnishes the best answer I can 
give to the question: ‘‘Why Should 

} Young Men Go to Church?” 
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N THE dining-room,where Burton 
1 and his little daughter sat, a high 
j| gas burner poured light that 
11 showed the room minutely, in- 
delicately, as if the light had 
taken things unaware. It was 

ZS! two weeks since Mrs. Burton 
ied and already the room looked different. A 
window-shade had ‘‘gone over the roller’ and 
bared a blank night window; the bird cage hung 
uncovered at a level with the blaze of the burner; 
newspapers were piled where she would not have 
piled them. 

‘“‘T heard Hellman’s going to sell this place,” 
Burton said. He was heavy, thick-fleshed, un- 
shaven, coatless; but his eyes were kind, as was 
his voice. 

Mary, the little daughter, was ten years old, 
with a startled, pointed face, and with hair braids 
of uneven strands as if she had plaited them 
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stove waiting Hellman’s motion to go; she was 
clothed in the little with which he had clothed 
her, worn with the work of his home, spent with 
the bearing of his children; but her dignity was 
as definite as the dignity of wisdom and of other 
eternal things. She was looking at Mary, who 
had turned to the coal stove and stood tracing 
the pattern of the nickel, the red coals glowing 
on her face, where the tears lay. 

Hellman looked at the child too, and narrowed 
his eyes. ‘‘ Your ma set a good deal o’ store by 
this place, I guess,”’ he said to her. 

Mary nodded her head, with three little intaken 
breaths. 

‘*Ves,’’ Hellman went on. ‘‘I recollect her run- 
ning out to the gate, a little while ago, to speak 
to me when I was goin’ past. I recollect she 
wanted a little addition put on so’s you could 
have a room to yourself. She said she could do 
the paperin’ and your pa was goin’ to build ina 

















with unaccustomed fingers. She had a way of 
putting her hand to her cheek as if to cool its 
flush, and this she did now. ‘‘Would we have to go ’way 
from this house then?”’ she asked her father. 

“Sure,” said Burton, ‘“‘sure thing.” 

‘‘ And leave where Mamma died ?”’ said the child. 

Burton nodded without speaking. He and his wife had 
furnished the house before their marriage and had come to 
it on their wedding day. Some of the furniture stood now 
where it had stood then, and where they had pictured it 
when, in that week in which Burton had had his “raise,” 
making marriage possible, they had first visited the empty 
house together, had said to each other that this would be 
home, had looked at each other in a divine and awful under- 
standing whose only visible sign was bashfulness. And in 
these ten years there had grown about the place the roots 
man strikes for himself—the trees that Burton had planted, 
the shed that he had built while his wife worked in the 
kitchen or called to him from the porch, the cistern he 
had filtered, the shelves he had put up, the painting he had 
done—all wrought on an economic basis of rent saving, and 
all fruitful of the enduring spirit incident to home building. 
And here Mary had been born, in the room off the dining- 
room where they now sat, and on the casement of the door 
into that rocm her height was measured and marked in 
ink, ten times. 

““Oh, Daddy, you buy the house!’’ Mary cried. 

Burton shifted his heavy feet on the high fender. ‘‘God 
knows, I wish I could!” he said. ‘‘I could give him eighteen 
hundred dollars for it—and I would. But he’d never 
take it.” 

‘Eighteen hundred dollars!’’ said the child. ‘‘ Daddy, 
surely he’d take all that money if you asked him to! is 

Burton shook his head. ‘‘I don’t believe it,’’ he said. 
e met him today. He mentioned he’d be in tonight. I 
s’pose he’s coming to see about selling—and he’ll be hot for 
everycent. I thought I’dtry him with the eighteen hundred, 
but it won’t do any good.” 

“Maybe it will,” said the child. 


\ HEN, in a little while, Abel Hellman came in he had 
with him his wife—a gaunt woman, her face filled with 
her years, her hands modified to many a lifelong task. She 
greeted Burton and the child, lifted a pile of newspapers from 
a chair and sat down behind the stove, turning back the hem 
of her dresstodry. Mary broughta stool and sat beside her, 
but they said nothing and merely stared into the red coals 
that occasionally shook softly down through the grates. 

The men did the talking, speaking of the town’s affairs 
in the empty, habitual comment which custom breeds to a 
dreary contagion. 

Abel had a hand from which the four fingers were missing, 
and with this hand he continually made gestures. ‘I’ve 
made up my mind to sell this place,” he said at length. 

‘“*So?”’ Burton said. 

‘“T’ve had an offer of two thousand for it,’”’ said Hellman. 

Burton nodded. ‘Best take up with it,’’ he said. 

“Think so?”’ inquired Hellman. ‘‘ Why is that?” 

‘Place ain’t worth fifteen hundred,”’ said Burton. 

Mary turned from the coals and fixed -her eyes on her 
father and listened. 


“It’s worth the full two thousand to anybody that knows 
property,” said Hellman insolently. 

“Think I don’t sense *t you'll be taxed for sewage if the 
reform folks get in?’’ Burton demanded. ‘Think I don’t 
know the house is falling to pieces over us? You ain’t half 
kep’ it up, and you know it, Hellman.’ 

“Well, you had to have water put in, like a dook,” ” said 
the landlord. ‘‘I couldn’t afford shingles too. You've been 
an exactin’ tenant, Burton, that you have.” 

‘““You’ve been a holy old tyrant then,” said Burton, ‘‘and 
the neighbors know it. I’ll be glad to be rid of ye. When 
do you sell?” 

‘I’m to let the man know tomorrow if I take up with his 
offer,’ Hellman answered. 

“You'll want us out of here in a month like?” Burton 
asked. 

‘‘Not longer,’”’ Hellman told him. 

Burton tipped back his chair to the points of the rockers 
and sat with his hands locked behind his head. ‘‘I’ll be 
lookin’ for a little place,’’ he said. 


N HER stool by the stove the child suddenly leaned for- 

ward and sobbed in her curved arms lifted to hide her face. 

“Why, Mary!” Burton said in concern, ‘‘what ails ye? 
Did you hit ye on the fire ?”’ 

“Don’t let it go, Daddy, don’t let it go,’’ she begged. 

“Tut, now,’ said Burton kindly, ‘‘this ain’t a thing you 
know about.” 

The child went and stood beside Abel Hellman. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you leave him have the house?” she said. ‘‘ Just now he 
said God knows he wish’t he could buy it. Mother lived 
here. She died here. We can’t either one of us bear to 
see it go.” 

Hellman glanced shrewdly at Burton. ‘He ain’t been 
talking exactly that way,” he said. 

The other man flushed dully. Hellman was swift to 
his advantage. 

“Tf you feel like that about it, Burton,’ he said, ‘‘ I’ll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll let you have it for nineteen hundred. 
I’ll knock off a cool hundred to oblige.” 

Burton stretched himself back again to the length of the 
rockers. ‘‘What about the fellow that’s offered you two 
thousand ?”’ he asked with a leer of the eyebrows and a loose 
lip and a look that made of him some one else. 

Heliman moved his feet about, threw out his fingerless 
hand—it was strange how the maimed thing could make a 
gesture of grasping. 

‘‘Well, he ain’t as prompt pay as you are,”’ he said, 
he was only goin’ to give me two hundred down. Ill leave 
you have it for the nineteen hundred—say, five hundred 
down and the rest fixed up to suit.” 

“‘T won’t give you no nineteen hundred,” said Burton 
stubbornly. ‘‘The place ain’t worth a cent over fifteen at 
the outside. Not with the repairin’ that’s needed, and the 
sewage a-comin’ on, an’ the Interurban gone off down 
Chestnut Street.” 

They were silent fora moment. Hellman’s wife sat snap- 
ping the hem of her skirt to dry it. The skirt was bodiless, 
as if the life had long been gone out of it. She sat by the 
(Page 7) 


bureau out of a packin’-box. I couldn’t see my 
way to it, but I noticed what a lot of store she 
set by the place. The front yard must be full o’ stuff she’s 
planted and set out.” 

The child put her hand to her face and stood silent. 

““Yes,’”’ said Hellman, “I expect it'll take you quite a 
while to get used to anywheres else, you’d all been here so 
long together. I use’ to see you all settin’ by the table 
evenin’s—here in this room. That your ma’s rocker?”’ 

The child nodded mutely. 

“You ain’t disturbed much out of place from where she 
left it, I reckon,’’ Hellman said. ‘‘The kitchen now—and 
the butt’ry—just as she left ’em, eh?”’ 

The child nodded. 

“‘Her room just the same, is it—the room she died in?” 
Hellman inquired. ‘Kind o’ tough to have to move out 
o’ that. 


HE child had receded two steps or three and stood 

against the casement of the door, where the ten ink 
marks had measured her growth, outside the room where 
she was born. She threwan appealing glance at her father— 
but Burton sat looking into the red coals, his lips moving in 
some laborious reckoning. She looked toward Hellman’s 
wife, and something i in the woman’s face answered, and the 
child sobbed: “Some things we ain’t had down out o’ the 
closet since she hung them up on the hooks.”’ 

“T expect not,’”’ said Hellman; “I know how it is. Pity 
your pa feels he has to let it go. I'd like to leave you in here 
a little longer on account o’ sentiment. But I s’pose maybe 
he knows best. Well, I guess I'll be going along now. Best 
wipe up your eyes, little one. It can’t be helped, it seems. 
Good-night, Burton. It’s a good bargain you're turning 
down at nineteen hundred.” 

“Fifteen hundred,” said Burton. ‘I'll give you fifteen 
hundred. Nota cent more.” 

The child stood by the door, crying silently. 

In the corner Hellman’s wife dropped the hem of her skirt 
and got to her feet. ‘‘That’s all right,’’ she said deliber- 
ately. ‘‘Abel is satisfied with the fifteen hundred, ain’t 
you, Abel?”’ 

Hellman glared at her, but she did not meet his eyes 
She was looking at the child, to whom she moved somew shat 
nearer, and gave some unimportant touch to her black 
hair-ribbon. 

“You said this morning that fifteen hundred was all you 
expected to get out of the place, you know,” the woman 
went on clearly. “Best to tell him so, and get it settled 
tonight.” 

“What do you know about this?’’ Hellman snarled. 
“You keep out o’ this, will ye? 

Hellman’s wife put her hand on the child’s shoulder and 
faced the men. ‘We've set by hearing you do business, 
Mary and me,” she said, ‘‘and I guess we know you for 
liars, the both. The child here let out that you're breakin’ 
your heart, Matthew Burton, to keep the little house. 
Well—I’ve set for years and heard Abel say a thing was 
worth more’n he knew ’twas worth, and tell why, and cover 
the truth that didn’t further him. I’ve seen him look a 
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THE STORY OF HOW IT GOTJT HERE: BY.A SIAR 









HE window where we are sitting, my 
| cat and I, is high up.in a Broadway 
| hotel, so high up that the swirling, 
{hurrying crowds below seem quite 
remote, detached. A square or so up 
the street one can just catch the sparkle 
of the sun upon electric-light bulbs 
that at night blazon forth my name in 
front of the theater. Those glittering 
letters are the price the stage has paid 
me for twenty years of my life; they 
NS are the sign and symbol of what we of 
the theater call ‘‘success’’; they are the proof that Iam one 
of the fit who have survived; they are the insignia of my 
stellar honors. 

I am forty years old. My father died before I can remem- 
ber, leaving my mother nothing but an infinitesimal life 
insurance and me. She had been a dressmaker, and when 
she found herself a widow with a child to support she lost no 
time in picking up the scissors and thimble of her old trade. 
She became the arbiter of fashion in the little Canadian town 
where we lived, and, backed by the authority of a fashion- 
hunting trip twice a year to Detroit, the nearest large city, 
she told our local leaders of society what to wear and how 
to wear it. 

I wasn’t pretty as a child, and that was a thorn in the 
maternal heart. My little nose might have been justly 
described as ‘‘snub,’’ and my mustard-colored pigtails ended 
in stubby shaving-brushes, instead of in the graceful curls 
of some of my playmates. My mother made a heroic 
effort, | know, to supplement my natural deficiencies by 
the taste and becomingness of my clothes, and it was balm 
to her maternal pride to hear me referred to, if not as the 
prettiest, at least as the best-dressed child in town. 








F MY childhood the most vivid memory is of the awful 

day when I had to go home from school and confess to 
my mother that I had failed inan examination. Up to that 
time I had jogged along through three or four grades, never 
in the least a brilliant student, but managing to scrape 
through without disgrace and to keep within hailing distance 
of other children of my age. 

Mother received the dreadful news with a calm that 
seemed to me nothing short of stoical, and that night we 
talked it over, and what she said engraved itself so deeply 
upon my mind that the thirty-odd years which have passed 
since then have never even blurred its clearness. 

‘“There are two explanations of what has happened,” she 
told me; ‘‘either you are stupid or you are lazy. Neither 
explanation is an excuse. I want you to remember all your 
life that if God has given you a bright mind you must make 
the most of His gift by working harder than anybody else to 
show your gratitude; if your mind is below the average you 
must work harder than anybody else to make up for your 
lack of brains.’’ It was the best bit of advice ever given me, 
and for more than thirty years I have tried to live my life 
in accordance with it. 

It must have been just about this time that I saw my 
first theatrical performance, ‘‘Davy Crockett,’’ played, 
I think, by the late Frank Mayo. The experience proved 
too stimulating for one of my tender years and excitable 
temperament, and my career as a habitual theatergoer did 
not begin until three years later. At this time the histrionic 
pet of our town was an actress named Ida Van Isman, star 
of a ‘“‘ten, twenty, thirty’’ repertoire company, whose 
habitat was the smaller towns of Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Southern Canada, towns so exceedingly small that metro- 
politan managers and stars ignored their presence on the 
map. Modjeska, Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, were to us but 
hollow names; but Ida Van Isman—ah, there was a living, 
breathing entity actually in our midst for four or five weeks 
during each season, with an elastic repertoire stretching 
from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ to ‘‘Camille”’ and ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet’?! Ida Van Isman was a canny soul, addicted to 
flattering little curtain speeches conveying the impression 
that only in the particular town which she was then address- 
ing could be found the very last word of keenly intelligent 
artistic appreciation for which her soul yearned, and that 
when in years to come the stage should know her no more, 
she could look forward to no higher joy than settling down 
among us to spend her declining years. Small wonder that 
we had come to look upon her.as a local institution, and 
that Mother and I regarded asa red-letter day that on which 
she alighted majestically from the village hack before our 
door and invaded my mother’s little establishment to have 
a dress made. 


TILL vivid in my mind’s eye are the contents of the 
bundle which she unwrapped before our enraptured gaze. 
Yards upon yards of blue watered silk, and plastered upon 
it—‘‘hand-painted,” as she explained—were large, impres- 
sionistic designs of a purple flower such as never grew upon 
sea or land, apparently a cross between a passion flower and 
a pickled walnut. She explained graciously that she had 
heard of Mother’s taste and skill, and wished to trust her 
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with the creation of the dress to be made from this material. 
Equally graciously Mother accepted the compliment. So 
the dress was made, and the messenger who called for it 
brought proof of the actress’s gratitude in the form of a 
‘‘season pass”’ for the remainder of Miss Van Isman’s 
engagement. The rest of that week was for me a radiant 
dream. ‘‘Camille,” ‘‘The Two Orphans,” ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons”’ and ‘‘Forget-me-not”’ were the bills, and I fairly 
wallowed in their sentimentality. 


ERY shortly after this my “first appearance upon any 

boards”’ took place. The occasion was an operetta, 
“The Sleeping Beauty,” to be given for the benefit of the 
Hospital and Home—a bleak, forbidding institution neither 
hospitable nor homelike. Why I should have been chosen 
to play the Prince—the cast was entirely feminine—was 
then and is still a mystery. I was about fourteen, a big- 
boned, scrawny, awkward fourteen, with a singing voice 
chiefly distinguished by an unholy facility for singing 
exactly an eighth of a tone flat. A matchless opportunity 
for exhibiting this vocal infirmity was afforded by a solo 
early in the piece. This was followed by a sailor’s hornpipe. 
Our stage director was the local teacher of elocution, who 
not only taught me the part and coached me in the dramatic 
rendering of the song ‘‘ with gestures,’’ but also invented the 
most remarkable hornpipe ever known. It would have made 
any sailor seasick with envy! 

My costume was a discreet blend of masculinity and 
modesty. Mother turned out a creation consisting of a 
Canton-flannel tunic reaching coyly to the knees, trimmed 
with bands of ‘‘near-fur’’ from a venerable, imitation 
leopardskin carriage robe; this was topped by a small, 
skittish turban from 
which an ostrich plume 
depended over one ear 
with truly regal grace, 
and an added touch of 
princely dignity was 
given by the wearing of 
a small, black, rakish 
mustache. 

Mother thought I 
‘‘really appeared very 
well,” but I was not 
happy. My legs were 
soskinny! Icast about 
for a means to ame- 
liorate. their fragility. 
Happy thought! Two 
or three pairs of heavy 
winter stockings worn 
beneath my ‘‘best”’ silk 
ones would give the 
plumpness I craved. 


HE eventful eve- 

ning came, as is the 
habit of eventful eve- 
nings. I stood behind 
one of the screens which 
served as wings, wait- 
ing to goon. The elo- 
cution teacher paused 
to give me a last word 
of admonition. ‘Be 
rollicking !’’ she said. I 
hope no one but myself 
knows what it means to 
try to be rollicking in 
three pairs of woolen 
and one pair of silk 
stockings crowded into 
slippers that were never 
meant to hold any- 
thing comfortably but 
a pair of feet. I felt no 
pang of stage fright. 
There was room in my 
soul for but the one 
agony—my feet! Mis- 
erably I hobbled 
through the opening 
scenes, more miserably 
I limped to the footlights and lifted up my voice in song, 
while standing first on one foot and then on the other to 
ease my aching toes, wondering how I was going to “rollick”’ 
through that sprightly hornpipe. If only it weren’t for 
those slippers! If! Yes! I would! I reached my resolu- 
tion and my top note, the latter slightly flat, at the same 
time. There were two bars of vamp before the music started 
the dance, one bar for each slipper. One button! Two 
buttons! I kicked my footwear blithely into the wings, and 
swung, stocking-footed, into the first steps of the hornpipe. 
(Page 8) 





““My Costume was a Discreet Blend of Masculinity and Modesty” 


The audience didn’t wait for the dance to end. They 
laughed and applauded till I could hardly catch the beat 
of the music. Half a dozen times they called me back to 
gambol through the dance, and after that, half a dozen 
times they called me back to bow breathlessly. I had 
eer success and it was sweet; the virus had entered my 

lood. 


ROM that night my mind was made up. The stage was 

my goal. Fortunately there was no parental opposition 
to face. Mother thought the matter over gravely when | 
broached it to her, and very sensibly decided that it would 
stand consideration for a year or so. If at seventeen my 
wish were still to follow the stage, she said, she would do 
everything in her power to aid me. Many were the 
consultations we held during the latter part of this time of 
probation. We became diligent readers of magazine adver- 
tisements of dramatic schools, and after months of discussion 
we settled upon one in Chicago. 

Many were the arguments against our project poured into 
my mother’s ear. Our friends and neighbors hinted darkly 
at the dangers of the stage. Mother was unmoved. They 
railed at her folly in giving up her well-established trade and 
going with me to Chicago; but on that point, too, she was 
firm. There was dressmaking to be done in Chicago as well 
as anywhere else.. We two were quite alone in the world and 
we were not going to separate until we must. 

The head of the dramatic school was a kindly old English 
actor who made us familiar with the best in dramatic 
literature. His patience in drilling his raw recruits was 
inexhaustible. We had from him many lessons in courtesy 
and kindness as well as in the technic of his art. We were 
taught dancing and fencing and the rudiments of makeup, 
and were given frequent opportunity to try our amateurish 
wings in public per- 
formances. 

I studied faithfully, 
but somehow I always 
fell just short of distinc- 
tion. There must have 
been something lacking 
in me then. I was a 
negligible quantity. 
No one realized it more 
keenly than I did my- 
self, but while the real- 
ization hurt me I did 
not resent the attitude 
of those in authority. 
I was entirely humble 
about it. 


KNEW that I was not 

pretty, not superla- 
tively gifted, and at 
that time the mysterious 
something called ‘‘mag- 
netism,’’ which can 
overcome lack of 
beauty and even in a 
measure make up for 
lack of talent, was cer- 
tainly not mine. Real- 
izing all this I still felt 
that there must be 
some little niche in the 
theatrical profession 
that might be mine by 
grace of intelligenceand 
hard work. 

Semi-occasionally 
the head of the school 
was able to secure en- 
gagements for some of 
his most promising 
pupils. Bythe time my 
second year was draw- 
ing to a close half a 
dozen of those who had 
started at the same 
time as myself had been 
found opportunities to 
make a beginning upon 
the professional stage, 
but my name had not 
been presented even as a possibility. I began to realize 
that I could not depend upon the school to provide me with 
the engagement which must soon be forthcoming. My ideas 
concerning a dramatic agency were of the haziest, but I 
learned the whereabouts of one, took my courage in both 
hands, and went forth to seek my fate. 

The address led me south on La Salle Street to a dingy and 
forbidding building. There was no elevator, only two 
flights of the dirtiest stairs I have ever climbed. The agent’s 
‘‘suite’’ consisted of two little back rooms, with windows 
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factug a blank wall. Every available inch of wall space in 


the reception-room was covered with theatrical photographs, 
and around the room ran a bench worn shiny by decades 
of engagement-seeking actors. The presiding genius of the 
anteroom was an office boy with a tremendously undershot 
jaw and a tremendously patronizing manner, tilted back in 
a chair until he reclined almost supine. Without changing 
his attitude he replied to my request to see the agent: 
“His Nibs is busy. You c’n wait if you wanta.” 

Thanking him for his gracious permission I composed 
myself to tarry: indefinitely. 

That next half-hour was the forerunner of many hours of 
“waiting” in various agents’ offices during the next ten 
years. At last it dragged its dreary length to an end, the 
door lettered ‘‘Private’’ opened, and the agent appeared, 
escorting a gorgeous vision to the door with marked defer- 
ence. Then he turned a dull, uninterested eye upon us 
occupants of the bench. All were apparently known to Him 
except me. The majority he dismissed with a curt ‘‘ Nothing 
in your line today’’; one or two he bade wait; with one or 
two he made appointments for the morrow. I was the last. 

‘““Want to see me?”’ 

I stammered an assent, and he waved me toward the 
private office, amiably indicated a chair beside his desk, 
established himself comfortably in his own chair, and lighted 
the unfragrant remains of a frayed and draggled cigar. 

“Suppose you want an engagement ?”’ he said. 

I admitted the truth of his deduction. 

He ran a keenly critical eye over my figure. ‘‘ Ever been 
in burlesque?”’ he asked. ‘‘They want a couple of girls 
about your size over at the 
Criterion.” 

I did not know very much, 
but I knew the Criterion was 
no place for me. I painfully 
explained that I had hoped 
for something in a dramatic 
company. 

“Who've you been with?’”’ 

I confessed my lack of 
experience. ‘‘Huh!’’ was his 
only comment, and I ran 
over a list of the parts I had 
studied and played at the 
school. 

“Well, I'll take your ad- 
dress and let you know if 
anything turns up.” 


N MY heart of hearts there 

was little hope of hearing 
from him, but within a week 
came a postal card summon- 
ing me to his office. To this 
day I believe it was a mis- 
take. However, there I was 
with my postal card to prove 
that I had been sent for. 
There were some twenty ap- 
plicants besides myself for 
the part that was to be filled, 
the part of Osric in ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’ in the support of a star 
then very popular in the 
smaller cities and one-night 
stands of. the Middle West. 

When my turn came to 
enter the private office to be 
interviewed by Mr.- Mon- 
tague, the stage manager of 
the company who was mak- 
ing the selection, my knees 
shook with nervousness. He 
allayed my fears and set me 
at my ease at once. He gra- 
ciously passed over my lack 
of experience, praised my 
mode of speech, approved 
my appearance for the part, 
and, to fill my cup of bliss to 
the brimming point, made an 
appointment for that after- 
noon when I was to come to’ 
his hotel and read the part 
for him. 

My feet were winged when 
I left the agent’s dingy office. 
I bolted my frugal luncheon 
and betook me to the school, 
secured a volume of Shake- 
speare, sought a secluded 
spot and buried myself in a 
study of thecharacter. I had 
not known until that morning 
that the part of Osric is some- 
times played by a woman. 

My appearance at the 
Sherman House was prompt 
to the minute. Mr. Mon- 
tague, still bland as*a summer morning, listened to my 
conception of Osric, praised here, criticised there, and 
finally dismissed me with a fatherly pat of my hand and 
instructions to commit the part to memory and return 
the next day to let him judge of my progress. 


Te next day his manner was even more affably paternal. 
He commended my diligence in having the part “‘letter 
perfect,” my acuteness in having taken advantage of his 
yesterday’s suggestions for the betterment of my rendition. 
But he explained that the actress who played Osric must be 
capable of understudying Ophelia. Would I read that part 
for him? Unfortunately my reading of Ophelia was not so 
signally successful as had been my reading of the other part. 
““More feeling! More tenderness!’’ he urged. 

Again he sent me home to return on the morrow. This 
time he not only patted my hand when he bade me adieu, he 
also held it and caressed it absentmindedly. It made me 
uncomfortable, but his manner was so unconscious that I 
felt it would be foolish prudery to call his attention to it. 

My third and last interview with Mr. Montague began 
much as its predecessors had. I read Ophelia’s mad scene 
to him; he praised it from a technical point of view, but 
there was something lacking, a depth of feeling, the under- 
lying passion of a woman’s heart that should be felt even 
through her frenzy. I was puzzled. I read the scene again. 
Mr. Montague’s artistic soul was yet unsatisfied. He still 
felt the lamentable lack of that indefinable something in 
my rendition. He took my hand tenderly once more and 
proceeded to elucidate what that lack was. I had never felt 
deeply, he explained; I had never loved and never suffered. 
To depict passion one must have felt passion! The long 
aristocratic fingers closed tightly on my hands and the 


gray-blue eyes held a light I had not seen before. What an 
actress | would make under his teachings! There were no 
heights I might not scale!~ But first my soul must: be 
awakened. To be a great artist one must have lived greatly, 
and—it would be his aim to teach me how to live! 

‘“‘I don’t know what you médn,”’ I stammered. 

He told me what. he meant—not in honeyed innuendo, 
but in plain, blunt, Anglo-Saxon words that burned 
themselves into my consciousness. 

Just how I effected my exit from that room has always 
been vague in my memory. 

Three minutes later I was hurrying along the street 
headed for my home and my mother. My sensations were 
those of shock and horror. This man had stood for much 
to me. He had seemed to exemplify the dignity of the art 
I already loved. It was as if a priest had torn off a mask 
and shown me the face of a satyr. 


M* NEXT experience in search of an engagement proved 
afar happier one. It led me tothe office of a man quite 
well known in the Chicago theatrical world, the proprietor 
of several second-class companies touring the one-night 
stands of the West and South in plays that had outworn 
their metropolitan usefulness. I-approached him with fear 
and trembling, but there was no cause for alarm. Through 
illness there was a vacancy in one of his companies. Within 
fifteen minutes I had read the part, been approved, signed 
a contract, been provided with transportation for Waco, 
Texas, instructed to leave at five that afternoon, and 
politely bowed out of the office. 





“T Initiated Her Into the Delights of ‘Rose’s,’ and Together We Made Our Daily Visits to the Agencies” 


The rest of the day passed in a whirl of preparation for 
departure. Mother wept copiously as she helped me to 
pack, but she agreed with me that it was an opportunity of 
which I must avail myself. She provided me with a wonder- 
ful box of luncheon, gave me her blessing and sped me on 
my way. 

There are no words to tell my sensations when I was really 
on my way to the Southwest and my first engagement. My 
dreams in the stuffy sleeper were one glorious mirage of 
theatrical triumphs. 

The train landed me at my destination in the early after- 
noon, and on my way from the station I learned from the 
billboards that there was a matinée. At once I determined 
to be among those present. The business manager of the 
company received me without enthusiasm and escorted me 
to a seat ina box. Then came the disillusion. I had seen 
the play when it had been presented in Chicago a year 
before, and had not reckoned on the difference in the same 
play presented in one case by a company of the first rank in 
a metropolitan theater, and in the other case by an aggrega- 
tion of third-class actors on a one-night stand. That poor 
little comedy was mangled and battered almost beyond 
recognition, and a horrible wave of despair mingled with 
homesickness almost swept me out of the box and back to 
Chicago. 

The performance, bad enough under normal conditions, 
was made worse by the fact that the part I was to play, 
a comedy bit in the last act, was ‘“‘doubled”’ by the ingénue. 
She played her own part for two acts, then, assuming the 
thin disguise of a blond wig, she played the comedy bit, 
changing back to her own part for the dénouement. The 
general effect was most demoralizing to what little dramatic 
illusion the company had created. The actors were typical 
(Page 9) 


“‘one-night-standers,”’ the scenery in the last stages of dilap- 
idation, and there wasn’t a dress in the company that did 
not cry aloud for a visit to the dry cleanser. My only crumb 
of comfort was the thought that among such mediocre 
surroundings my work would shine by contrast. I still 
blush for this vainglorious attitude. 

That night I witnessed the performance again, my atten- 
tion riveted on the girl who was playing the part that was to 
be mine. My ear caught false readings. To my mind her 
gestures left much to be desired. When the meager audience 
gave her a round of applause on her exit I could almost hear 
the greater one that would be mine when I showed them 
how the part really should be played! 

On my way out of the theater I saw the business manager 
and asked him what time the company left for the next 
town. 

‘The call is up,” he said curtly. 

Already I had transgressed the rules of professional 
etiquette, innocently enough, goodness knows! How should 
I have known that it is not considered au fait to inquire of 
the manager any of the details of travel? That information 
is recorded on a document known as ‘‘the call’’ and posted 
on a board provided for the purpose near the stage door. 

I was still puzzling over the manager’s cryptic statement 
when the stage manager, a diminutive person of about fifty, 
who played a boy in the first act, came trotting up to me. 

“Thought I’d save you a trip to the stage door,’’ he said. 
“‘Here’s the part. You play it tomorrow night. The call 
is for five-thirty on the X. Y. Z. & Southern. I'll tell you 
what time rehearsal is when I see you tomorrow.” 

He shoved a dozen pages 
of dirty, dog’s-eared manu- 
script into my hands and 
darted away. 

“Tomorrow night!’ It 
seemed a ridiculously short 
time forpreparation. ‘‘Five- 
thirty on the X. Y. Z. & 
Southern.”’ That must mean 
the time of our departure and 
the railway by which we were 
to accomplish it. I mentally 
planned the following day: I 
must not allow myself to 
sleep later than seven-thirty. 
I’d have breakfast and study 
the part hard until they sent 
for me to rehearse, probably 
at about ten or eleven. 


S I PASSED through the 
hotel office the clerk 
asked: ‘‘Want to leave a 
call?’”’ 1 must have looked 
puzzled, for he explained: 
“Don’t you want to be waked 
up in the morning? Pity 
you’ve got such an early 
start.” ‘‘Early start?’ I mur- 
mured. ‘“‘Yes. Ain’t you one 
of the show ladies?” I nod- 
ded. .‘‘Well, your manager 
told me you go out on the 
five-thirty tomorrow morn- 
ing. I'll have you called at 
a quarter to five.’”’ That 
call meant five-thirty A. M., 
not P. M.,as I had supposed. 

[ dragged my tired bones 
to my bleak, inhospitable 
room, crawled into bed, and 
knew nothing until my door 
was almost beaten down bya 
bellboy at a quarter to five. 
There was neither time nor 
facility for anything but the 
sketchiest of toilets. Half 
asleep I packed my bag and 
crept downstairs, paid my bill 
and edged myself into a "bus. 

Have you ever entered a 
day coach ona through train 
at “five-thirty”’? If not, 
don’t. My lungs revolted at 
the air poisoned by the all- 
night exhalations of more or 
less unwashed humanity. 
Here and there the floor was 
strewn with crumbs and or- 
ange peel; passengers inevery 
gradation of undresssprawled 
in the seats; now and thena 
melodious snore proclaimed 
that slumber had been sought 
and found. Sleep was out of 
the question for me. I disin- 
terred the manuscript from 
my bag and resolutely set 
myself to learn my part. 

There was no dining-car on the train, no stop for breakfast. 
About eight o’clock a frowsy black boy boarded our car 
bearing a basket of sandwiches. ‘‘Ham er ch’ck’n’”’ was the 
choice, and neither looked above reproach on the score of 
cleanliness. 

My fellow-travelers of the company all slept through to 
our destination at eleven-thirty. I watched them in wonder. 
I was yet to know the exhaustion that comes from weeks of 
incessant travel, the utter weariness of body and spirit that 
makes sleep possible on a hard bench in a station waiting- 
room with your traveling-bag beneath your weary head, or 
the sodden slumber that will overtake you while sitting bolt 
upright in a crowded train. 


EHEARSAL was called for two o’clock, and I was the 
first to arrive at the ‘‘theater.’’ Barring afew hens that 
had strolled in and were listlessly promenading the stage 
my solitude was complete. I peered into “the front of the 
house.”’ It was a long, narrow room with a shallow gallery 
running around three sides. There was no ‘‘rise’’ to the 
floor—that is, no slope downward to the stage; auditors at 
the back sat on the same level as those nearest the foot- 
lights. The seats were wooden chairs arranged in rows. 
I learned later that the building was a skating rink and 
theater combined. 

The company arrived ina body. The stage manager took 
half a dozen chairs and ‘‘set the stage,” as the scenery had 
not yet come; two chairs three feet apart represented a door; 
two standing side by side, a sofa; another lying on its side, 
a piano. Then the rehearsal began, the business manager 
sitting in gloomy splendor in the auditorium. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 
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By Grace Sartwell Mason: Author of “The Godparents,” “Father,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATION SY CGCRARDGES. £&. CHAMBERS 


BOUT four in the morning the tempera- 
ture of Darius Underhill’s private car 
Eulalia dropped somewhere near the 
freezing point, and Darius himself, in his 
luxurious stateroom, awoke shivering. 
He put out a hand and jabbed at the 
electric button, waited three minutes, 
then pushed the button again savagely. 
Five minutes later he was out of bed 

7) thrusting his feet into slippers and his 
arms into the sleeves of his greatcoat. However cold the 
temperature of the car, a fine fit of temper was warming up 
within him: it looked as if this might prove to be somebody’s 
unlucky morning. 

A dim light was burning in one end of the car, but the 
porter was conspicuously elsewhere. After a search of the 
car Darius Underhill’s anger grew until he scarcely felt the 
cold. He viciously rang the bell once more, then he opened 
the door of the Eulalia, crossed the vestibule, went into the 
next car, which was an empty Pullman, jerked open the door 
of that one, and hurried across the platform into tourist 
car Number 17. 

He traversed a long tunnel broken by many unoccupied 
sections, and stood finally in the door of the smoking 
compartment, grimly looking at a sleeping, mustard-colored 
darky, whose unerring instinct had led him to the only 
warm spot in the train. 

A second later a terror-stricken hireling was speeding 
to his post in the Eulalia, while Darius Underhill stalked 
behind him down the aisle of the tourist car, muttering into 
his ragged gray beard. 

Preoccupied with his grievance as he was, he probably 
would have noticed no detail of that forlorn car had not the 
train lurched around a curve just then and thrown him into 
an empty section. Flinging out one arm to recover his 
balance, he clutched at something that broke loose from the 
curtain and came away in his hand. Straightening he stared 
at the thing in his hand. It wasa black stocking, coarse and 
serviceable, the kind of stocking small boys sometimes wear. 
He stared from the stocking in his hand to the curtains of 
Section 6. Pinned against them were two more bits of 
hosiery—a short, feminine stocking and a fat, chubby, baby’s 
sock. It was evident that the stocking in his hand had been 
ranged beside the other two, for there was a pin still sticking 
in its hem. An instant Darius hesitated, then with a grunt 
he pinned the boy’s stocking beside the girl’s, and made his 
way back to his own car. 

















HE mustard-colored darky was nervously arranging 

extra blankets on the royal bed, and as Darius crawled 
in and gave his pillow a disgruntled thump Moses chanced 
ingratiatingly: ‘‘ Merry Christmas, sah!” 

Darius rolled a choleric gray eye at him. 
Huh! Soitis. Call me at seven.” 

He pulled the blankets up about his ears and composed 
himself to sleep. Christmas! So that explained the three 
stockings. Couldn’t a man get away from all that flummery 
even in his own private car? He had acquired the habit of 
making his annual transcontinental journeys in Christmas 
week, because in the fastnesses of the Eulalia he could get 
away from these hypocritical Merry Christmases with the 
expectant palm always behind them. All holidays annoyed 
him, but Christmas seemed a particularly offensive holiday 
because it was mixed up with so much sentimental sham, and 
because it was likely to upset routine. Well, he would have 
a good, satisfying day of peaceful work. . He would put the 
fear of death on the mustard-colored darky and nip his 
festive spirit in the bud. His secretary he would keep good 
and busy. Nixon, anyway, knew him too well to make a 
nuisance of himself with “Merry Christmases.” The day 
would be well spent. He turned over and resolutely closed 
his eyes. 

With the extra blankets over him he was quite warm 
and comfortable now; he dropped into that state between 
waking and sleeping where things become fantastic—which 
is the nearest approach to Wonderland grown-upsever know. 
In this fantasy Nixon, the mustard-colored darky, the three 
limp stockings and a twisted doughnut danced a quadrille 
in and out of his brain. 

He tried to grapple with the strange combination, to put 
the different parts of it in their places. Nixon was easily 
disposed of —he would work him hard today. The mustard- 
colored darky he would discharge. The three limp stockings 
were nonsense. The twisted doughnut where did 
the twisted doughnut come in? 

Suddenly he stepped over the border of the fantastic and 
stood in the wide-awake world. His eyes were closed—one 
would have said that he slept—but in that echoing chamber 
behind the brain where memory dwells Darius Underhill was 
acting over again for the first time in fifty years a little drama 
in which limp stockings and twisted doughnuts ‘‘came in” 
prominently. The stage was set for an old kitchen—the 
long, low kind they used to have in the State o’ Maine, with 
a huge fireplace, a brick oven, a bed sink and a trundle-bed. 
A tall woman—with the look of patient endurance that they 
also have in the State o’ Maine—was knitting by a candle, 
and four children were crowding about the hearth, where the 
man of the family, aged twelve and called D’rius, sat retail- 
ing the news of the village to which he had been for meal 
and molasses. 


“Christmas? 


LD Darius Underhill could see quite plainly the look of 

awe and fascination in the faces of the four younger 
children as the boy named D’rius recounted a marvelous 
story he had heard that afternoon. It seemed that in 
places outside of the State o’ Maine people made as much 
of Christmas as New Englanders did of Thanksgiving. 
They set up evergreen trees in the houses and churches, and 
put candles and presents on them. And, what was more, 
there was a sort of fairy person, called ‘‘Santa Claus,” who 
came in the night and put a gift into every stocking that 
hung conveniently near a fireplace. 

Darius Underhill could recall the way his brothers’ and 
sisters’ mouths fell open and their eyes began to shine 
as he talked; and it came back to him now, as if it had 
happened yesterday, how his boyish imagination was fired, 
how he secretly thrilled and tingled to the story he was 
retelling. He remembered how, as he turned home through 
the snowy twilight that afternoon, the evergreens along 
the country road were touched with a new magic; how 
his legs seemed to have springs of exultation in them. 
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He did not hang up his own stocking that night, because 
he was ashamed. He helped the other children hang up 
theirs with a secret hope sustaining him; then when the 
others were all in bed he looked at his silent mother. And 
the little spark of faith that had lived in his heart for about 
three hours was extinguished and went out forever more. 
For his mother was crying. 

“‘Oh, D’rius!’’ she sobbed; ‘‘howcould you get their hopes 
all raised up like that? There ain’t any Santa Claus that 
can come up the Androscoggin tonight—and how am I to fill 
those stockings?”’ 

Old Darius remembered the way his heart sank as they 
looked at each other and he saw his mother bend over the 
fire to hide the tears in her stern eyes. But even then he 
had something of the resourcefulness that later was to make 
him a wealthy man. And vaguely he knew that the other 
children must not be robbed of that exquisite thrill of faith. 
He suggested doughnuts. They were rare in that family, 
and, twisted, with white sugar on them, they would be a 
treat for the children worthy even of the day. His mother 
put on the fat-kettle and he twisted and fried the doughnuts. 
Afterward he popped some corn while his mother dressed 
two corncob dolls for the little girls and knitted wristlets for 
the boys. With the addition of apples the stockings looked 
quite plump. And in the morning the whole house resounded 
with the joy of the four children. They believed, and they 
kept that happy belief for several years. But he 


iy: opened his eyes and looked out at the first gray 
light of the Arizona morning sliding past the car window. 
“Tt was kind of tough,’’ he muttered. That comment would 
apply to‘his whole boyhood, although he had never thought 
much about it till now. At first he had been occupied with 
the mere scramble for life. Then later he had been too busy 
getting rich. He had been so busy he had never missed that 
tiny spark of faith that had glowed so deliciously within him 
for three hours of a Christmas Eve fifty years before. And, 
what was more, it had never occurred to him that the same 
exquisite spark glowed in thousands of child hearts all around 
him once every year. ‘‘Well,” he said with a groan, “‘if 
I don’t get to sleep I won’t be fit for work tomorrow.”’ 

He tried to soothe himself to sleep with thoughts of the 
good, hard day’s work he would lay out for himself and 
Nixon, but it was a failure. He kept seeing those three limp 
stockings against the curtains in the tourist car ahead. 

After half an hour of twitching and turning he got up and 
dressed. He wandered up and down, up and down the 
drawing-room of the Eulalia, then forward into the empty 
Pullman, then across the platform of tourist car Number 17. 

It was an old tourist car, the very grandfather of tourist 
cars, and it seemed as if all the weariness, the ennui, the 
discomfort, the discouragement of thousands of economical 
travelers had grimed into its woodwork, stained its wicker 
seats and clouded the metal of its overhead racks. It smelled 
of steam, of disinfectant, of cinders, of orange peel, of peau 
d’espagne, of shoe polish, of humanity. It was clammily 
cold. 

Early as it was the porter was making up some of the 
beds, but the curtains of Section 6 still remained as when 
Darius first saw them, closed, with the three stockings 
pinned to the outside. At the other end of the car a red- 
haired traveling man from Missouri stood talking to two 
members of the Wilkes Repertoire Company. They were 
Lola Leroux, kimonoed, with a frank bunch of curls in one 
hand and a brush and comb in the other, and Rose-Marie 
Gainsborough. Rose-Marie would have been a very pretty 
girl if she had not looked as if she put in part of the night 
crying. They were all gazing at the three limp stockings. 

“‘The kids’ mother should ’a’ put something in those 
stockings,’”’ said Lola Leroux severely. ‘It'll be real mean 
when they get up and don’t finda thing inthem. My, wasn’t 
that upper berth cold last night!”’ 

“‘T don’t see why people travel with children on Christmas 
Day. It’s bad enough for grown-up folks,” said Rose-Marie. 

‘‘Wish I had something for kids in my sample-cases,” 
said the red-haired drummer; ‘‘but I’m carrying gents’ 
furnishings this season.” 
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Rose-Marie Gainsborough dragged a worn traveling-bag 
from the lower berth nearest her and produced half a cake of 
sweet chocolate. ‘‘ That’s the nearest thing to a Christmas 
gift I’ve got,’’ she remarked bitterly. 

Lola Leroux extracted a string of cheap beads from her 
handbag. ‘The little girl might like these, but I haven't 
got a thing the boy would take to.”’ 

The traveling man was about to search his sample-case 
when a head was put out of Upper 6; the porter brought 
the steps and a woman came down them. She wasa little 
blonde person, with theexpression in her face a woman comes 
to wear when every day for years she has gone a little beyond 
her strength. As she reached the floor she tossed the yellow 
hair out of her eyes, and then she caught sight of the stock- 
ings. The four persons watching her saw her face flush and 
her hand go up to her heart as if the sight of the stockings 
hurt her. She began to unpin them with nervous fingers. 
Rose- Marie Gainsborough hurried down the aisle. 

Darius, standing in the passage to the smoking-room, saw 
the little blonde mother trying to smile with quivering lips, 
and he knew that he had seen exactly that expression on 
another mother face on a night some fifty years before. He 
made a gruff sound in his throat and went back to the 
Eulalia, brushing past the two women with averted head. 


xX HOUR or soafter breakfast Darius Underhill suddenly 
threw down a page of notes from which he was dic- 
tating a letter and ran his hand through his stiff gray hair. 
Nixon recognized this gesture as a symptom of annoyance, 
and quaked within. The secretary was a very young man— 
Darius liked them young because he could work them hard 
and they did not dare to ask for holidays—and he looked as 
if, instead of moiling all Christmas Day at the elbow of 
Darius Underhill, he should be having a gorgeous time at 
somebody’s Christmas house party, where there were other 
fellows and half a dozen pretty girls. : 

“Nixon!” said Darius, sharply, and it would almost see 
defiantly, ‘‘go ahead into that tourist car and find a yellow- 
haired woman with three children. Talk with her. Find 
out what she means by being so silly as to allow those chil- 
dren to hang up their stockings ina sleeping-car. And—find 
out if there was anything to putin ’em. Be quick about it: 
we've got these letters to get through this morning.” 

Nixon, knowing his employer, expressed not a glimmer of 
surprise, but promptly went forward to tourist car Number 
17. He came back presently, showing his white teeth in 
a boyish grin. 

“They’re a game lot, sir! They’ve had no breakfast— 
there’s no diner onand we’rethree hours behind—but they’re 
playing ‘Button, Button,’ to keep the children’s minds off 
the fact that it’s Christmas. It seems the mother didn’t 
know the little fellow was going to hang up those stockings. 
She had figured on getting into Ashfork in time to have 
Christmas dinner with the father, who is ina hospital there, 
and in her trunk she has some toys for the children. But 
Davie—he’s about eight— must have slipped out in the night 
and hung ’em up; for he believes in Santa Claus. His faith 
has had an awful jolt—for of course there wasn’t a thing to 
put in those stockings—and he’s cried his eyes all red. But 
he told me he knew Santa Claus hadn’t done it on purpose— 
he had just missed the train. He said you couldn’t expect 
him to get around to trains as wellas houses. It would have 
made you laugh to hear him, and yet it wasn’t so very funny 
either. Whena kid believes like that well, they’re 
all doing their best to make it up to him. There’sa theatrical 
company on board—the kind that plays small towns, you 
know, but they seem to be a good-hearted lot. And-there’s 
one of the prettiest girls I ever 4 

Nixon stopped, reflecting that this was an irrelevant 
detail. But he might have gone on rhapsodizing about 
Rose-Marie Gainsborough with impunity, for Darius did 
not hear him. He was staring at a telegraph blank, on 
which he presently wrote: 

J. Dunneen, Flagstaff: Buy box best toys and candy for three 
children, one boy, aged eight. Put on board Train 203, tourist car 
Number 17, this afternoon. Address ‘‘ David, from Santa Claus,” 
Urgent. Don’t fail. Darius UNDERHILL. 

As he handed this to Nixon, Darius avoided his secretary’s 
eye. ‘‘Send this off as soon as you can,” he said. 

Nixon’s face was a splendid mask of indifference. ‘ Yes, 
sir. I'll get it off at Winslow. We're due there in ten 
minutes.” 

“See that you do—and, wait! 
tourist car by the porter.”’ 

He took a second telegraph blank and wrote: 

Dear Children: I missed the train last night, but I expect to board 
your car farther along the line. Santa CLAUS. 


‘*Now,” he said with acerbity, ‘‘ I hope nothing will interrupt 
us again.” 








Get this taken into the . 


ROM Winslow to Flagstaff there isa long upgrade, and 

this morning, added to the grade, there was a mighty wind 
that filled the glittering ait with snow like dry salt. It pow- 
dered the uncouth vegetation of the desert and drifted to 
leeward of the gray sagebrush. Through it a line of bald 
mountain cones loomed grotesquely, like the playthings of 
careless giants. It was not the smug landscape of the frosted 
Christmas card. And it was getting fearfully cold. Ewen 
to the luxurious little drawing-room of the Eulalia a chill 
began to penetrate, and the fingers of young Nixon grew 
stiff on the typewriter keys. 

At length the discomfort of the car struck through even 
to the absorbed Darius. He looked up with a frown from 
the legal document he was studying. The train had come 
to a dead stop. ‘‘What’s the matter with the steam in this 
car?’’ he growled. ‘‘ Where are we? How late are we?” 

“T don’t know, sir, but I’ll go forward and see.’” Nixon 
escaped with alacrity from the front door of the car. 

“Well, we're in for it,’’ he reported when he returned. 
‘‘Our engine has laid down on the job—a leaking cylinder 
valve. We may have to lie here anywhere from one to 
six hours.” 

Darius was not especially concerned. He said they could 
work just the same, and plunged again into the fascinating 
depths of the legaldocument. But in a moment he straight- 
ened up, frowned as if he had suddenly remembered some- 
thing, and then turned fiercely upon Nixon. “But how 
about those telegrams?” he exclaimed. 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 44) 
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A PLAN FOR A POSSIBLE SOLUTION OF A VEXING PROBLEM 





J are many persons who do not side 

with either party. They cannot 
| say they are woman suffragists, 
omen and they will not say they are anti- 
woman suffragists. The first term has come to 
imply the right of all women to the ballot, which 
this middle class will not admit; and thesecond 
term has come to imply that no women should 
have the ballot, which this same middle class 
would most emphatically deny. The assertion 
that everybody possesses an inherent right to 
the ballot offends the reason of the individual; 
but equally the assertion that the hand that 
rocks the cradle is inherently incapable of cast- 
ing a ballot offends the dignity of maternity, 
and rouses the inevitable retort that if the hand 
is so incapable as that it is far more dangerous 
to the state to trust a cradle to it than a ballot. 
There are, of course, serious reasons, thought- 
fully stated by both sides: reasonswhich people 
who have not reached a decision respect even 
thoughthey maynot accept them. Suchreasons 
need not be repeated here. 


of the suffrage to women there 











Some Objections to Woman Suffrage 


UT there are some arguments offered by 
each side which have the effect of driving 
the wavering listener, if not over to the other 
side, at least into doubt of the premises on which 
the arguments are based. For instance, the 
objection that women are already so burdened 
with the duties of their sex that the additional 
burden of suffrage ought not to be laid upon 
them carries no conviction. Of course we all 
admit that the functioning woman’s first duty to 
society is to see to the physical, moral and intel- 
lectual well-being of her family. The doing of 
that duty is the most valuable contribution to 
civilization that a woman can make. But it 
seems hardly possible that voting, in itself, could 
interfere with that primalduty. Theactof voting 
would not be any greater ‘‘ burden’’ for women 
than it is for men, who, immersed in business or 
affairs, are yet able, without injury to them- 
selves or those same duties, to walk to the polls 
and deposit their ballots. Furthermore there 
are a vast number of women who are neither 
wives nor mothers, and whose relation to society 
is aS entirely industrial as that of any male wage- 
earner; noone can say that these persons, whose 
vote might regulate or protect their own indus- 
tries, would find the ballot a tax, merely because 
they were women. As tocaucuses and primaries, 
women, whether they were wage-earners or not, 
would probably, as soon as the newness of the 
toy had worn off, be quite as unconscientious as 
men. And as voting does 
not necessitate holding 
office, women, like men, 
need only be eligible for 
office when office did not 
interfere with their first 
duty—I mean the duty 
inherent in sex: the care 
of the family by women, 
the support of the family 
by men. 

But this ‘‘duty to the 
family’’ is one of the most 
popular objections to wom- 
an suffrage. “Woman's 
first duty is in her home,” 
says the anti-suffragist. 
This was said when the 
comfort and well-being of 
the household depended 
almost entirely on the in- 
dustries of women per- 
formed within the four 
walls of the house; when 
woman did her‘‘first duty” 
by seeking wool and flax 
and working willingly with 
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her hands; when she laid her hands to the 
spindle, and her hands held the distaff; when 
she gave meat to her household, and a portion 
to her maidens. It is said still, when the spindle 
and the distaff are the great mills all over the 
land; when the household is run by electricity, 
and the family bread comes from the baker’s. 
To do her duty by the home now, woman ought, 
it would seem, to do her part in making the 
laws which regulate the industries on which the 
home depends. She ought to be able to assure 
herself that the wool and flax with which she 
must clothe her household are of honest quality; 
she should be certain that the handling of the 
“distaff” in the factories is not injuring her 
“maidens”; she must have the power to enforce 
the wholesome manufacture of the bread that the 
baker gives her children to eat. If she does these 
things, if she attends to her “first duty,” she will 
indeed have to ‘‘ gird herself with strength” !— 
the strength, perhaps, of the ballot. 

When this serious argument of the protection 
of the home is offered for the extension of the 
suffrage it is answered often by the retort that 
women do not need the ballot, “because they 
can get what they want without it, by influenc- 
ing men”—a suggestion of the methods of the 
harem, of coaxing and pleading, that is partic- 
ularly offensive to intelligent women. And not 
only is it infinitely more undignified than the 
mere casting of a ballot, but it is also open to 
the objection that ‘influencing’ somebody else 
is a very indirect method of doing the “first 
duty.’’ The anti-suffragists, who urge ‘“‘influ- 
ence’’ as a means of bringing about laws to 
protect the home or to improve woman’s indus- 
trial condition, are apt to add, delicately, that 
association with such rough creatures as hus- 
bands or brothers or sons will “make women 
unwomanly.” ‘This protest does not come from 
the women who belong to the presumably ‘‘rough 
creatures’’; it is a class distinction that every 
democrat of us resents. 


Some Reasons Offered by the Suffragists 


UT when those of us who are on the fence, 
so to speak, about woman suffrage, turn 
from this so-called ‘‘reasoning’’ of some of the 
anti-suffragists, to hear what the advocates of 
the enfranchisement of women have to say, we 
hear, among many good reasons for giving women 
the ballot, statements quite as childish in their 
way as some of those offered by the ‘“‘antis”’: 
“Women are slaves!’’ At which the kindly, 
humorous American husband, the most wife- 
ridden man in the world, smiles. 
“Women are better than men, and will 
reform evils men are too cowardly (or too 
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wicked) to touch.’’ But no proof is offered of 
women’s superior goodness. 

“When women have the ballot politics will 
become pure, and there will be no corruption.”’ 
Which is one way of saying that women are 
not open to temptation, because they are indif- 
ferent tomoney. Men struggling to pay exces- 
sive dressmaking and millinery bills may not 
hold this opinion. 

Added to these harmlessly foolish statements 
are others that are worse than foolish, because 
they indicate an alarming disrespect for law. 

Yet when all the arguments of both sides are 
boiled down each side has, among many good 
reasons, at least one apparently incontrovertible 
reason. The suffragist need only say that taxa- 
tion without representation is unfair, and no one 
can say her nay. The anti-suffragist need only 
declare that the enlargement of the present 
ignorant vote would be a menace to the state, 
and very few would say her nay. Yet these two 
reasons seem to contradict each other, so the 
difficulty of making up our minds is not lessened. 


A Possible Compromise 


TIS as one of these persons who cannot make 

up their minds—these ‘“‘moderates,’’ as we 
like to call ourselves—that I am venturing to 
suggest that these two reasons might be amal- 
gamated into one reason for still a third way of 
considering the question of the extension of the 
suffrage. The suggestion rests upon a single 
premise, which, if unsound, makes the plan Iam 
about to propose unsound. But I will ask you 
to admit the premise as a working hypothesis 
for the plan. 

The premise is this: Male suffrage in this 
country, limited as it ts only by very easy qualifica- 
tions, has not yet proved itself anentirely satisfactory 
mechanism for producing government. 

Let me say at once that I am not bringing up 
for discussion the desirability or undesirability of 
what is practically universal male suffrage. Our 
forefathers, under vastly different circumstances, 
granted it to adult males. Our fathers, under 
pressure of their circumstances, granted it to the 
adult male negro. Whether either of these gen- 
erations would have granted it to themselves or 
to the negro, could they have foreseen our social 
and industrial conditions, is at least open to 
doubt. But it is here. It will probably always 
remain. Universal male suffrage is the gleam 
which our poor, squalid, divine democracy has 
been following. The wisdom or unwisdom of it 
is not the question at issue. That question is: 
Shall unrestricted suffrage be given to women? 

In other words shall we multiply by two the 
dangers and perplexities incident to an unproved 
method? Shall we, recog- 
nizing, as many of us do, 
the menace of the ignorant 
male vote, add to the elec- 
torate the ignorant female 
vote, thereby still further 
complicating an experi- 
ment in government, the 
outcome of which is still 
uncertain? 

Until the principle of 
universal male suffrage has 
been vindicated the mere 
fact that some women wish 
that all women should take 
part in our unfinished ex- 
periment is hardly a rea- 
son why universal suffrage 
should be thrust upon 
women, with or without 
their consent. 

In this connection I re- 
call the comment of a very 
intelligent Californian: “I 
am an extensive property 
holder and I pay very large 
taxes. I have at present 
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a gang of Italians working on my place who can hardly 
speak English. These men have the ballot; they can 
make the laws that impose the taxes that I pay. I can’t 
vote. How absurd!”’ : 

It was absurd; but the initial absurdity was not 
that she could not vote, it was that the Italians could. 
And there would be a greater absurdity if the Italians’ 
wives could vote, which is what this otherwise intelligent 
woman seriously proposed. 

For apparently the advocates of woman suffrage do 
not see that when they point out the injustice of giving 
the vote to ignorant men, and not giving it to educated 
women, they are tacitly arraigning the principle of 
unconditioned suffrage. If, however, you suggest that 
the ignorant woman’s vote is as undesirable as that of 
the ignorant man they are apt to retort, first, that there 
are fewer unintelligent women than unintelligent men, 
and, next, that if ‘‘the unqualified man has a ballot the 
unqualified woman ought to have it.” What logic! (In 
this connection it is interesting to note that a woman’s 
instinctive protest was that the male voters were igno- 
rant, not that they were not taxpayers; a deeply 
righteous discrimination!) 


What the Ballot Really Is 


MéAY I add to my premise that unrestricted male 
suffrage is still in the experimental stage a single 
proposition? It is this: 

The ballot in a republic ts nota right, tt 1s an expedient. 
It ts a method of registering an opinion, which opinion, 
made operative, ts called government. 

Granting this as a definition of the ballot it is obvious 
that sex, in itself, is neither a qualification nor a dis- 
qualification for suffrage. Hence the moderates resent 
the fact that the large taxpayer could not, because 
she was a woman, have a voice in making the laws which 
should decide the taxes she had to pay. But equally 
we resent her wish that the Italian peasant woman, 
who paid no taxes, who could not speak English, whose 
vote could probably mean nothing to her but a mark, 
negotiable perhaps, conjugally enforced very likely, 
upon a scrap of paper—we resent the idea of this no 
doubt excellent person having the right to ‘‘register an 
opinion”’ which in the nature of things she could not 
possess. But it is not her sex which disqualifies her; 
nor is it sex which qualifies the indignant Californian 
who would have shared the privilege of the ballot she 
certainly ought to have with this poorer sister who 
obviously ought not to have it. 


What Justifies the Expression of Opinion? 


\ HAT is it, then, which should qualify or disqualify 

either of these two women to register an opinion ? 
What qualifies anybody to express any opinion? Only 
one thing: a thorough understanding of the subject 
under consideration. 

This holds good whether the subject is the making of 
bread or the governing of a Nation. There is no other 
qualification—not devotion, not desire, not responsi- 
bility. These are only reasons for wishing to be quali- 
fied; understanding is qualification. It does not, of 
course, follow that the opinion expressed is wise; that 
is a matter of judgment. But it does mean that a 
knowledge of facts enables one to make deductions on 
which an opinion may be based. 

Now considering the enormous importance in a 
republic of a registered opinion which affects not only 
the vast number of persons who register it, but also a 
lesser number who may have expressed an absolutely 
contrary opinion, ought there not to be, as a matter of 
safety to the Nation which entrusts its life to this 
mechanism of the ballot, some method of finding out 
whether persons who express an opinion understand what 
they are doing? Since the qualifications which men 
decided upon for themselves do not seem to have 
insured a ballot which necessarily implies intelligence 
in the matter of government, would it not be well, if the 
suffrage is to be extended, that the Nation should not 
blunder again? Shall we not take this irretraceable 
step soberly, discreetly, in the fear of God, and with the 
recognition, not only of the high ideal of democracy as 
expressed in universal suffrage, but also with the whole- 
some fear of a false democracy born of carelessness, 
selfishness, and an excited and shallow passion for a 
new experience? If women are to exercise the suffrage 
ought they not to understand its use, its power and 
its responsibilities? In other words may we not insist 
that women be capable of forming opinions upon 
government before they register opinions which may 
create government? 


Ignorance as to the Functions of the Ballot 


HE present ignorance of women as to the functions 

of the ballot is second only to that of men, and is 
almost unbelievable. I recall just here an instance of 
it that was somewhat amusing. In a meeting of stock- 
holders a woman voted for a certain measure, but on 
hearing the next day that it had passed expressed 
indignant astonishment. 

‘*It is abominable!’’ she cried with feeling. 

‘*But, Madam,”’ said the equally astonished trustee 
whom she had upbraided, ‘‘ you voted for the measure 
yourself !”’ 

‘‘Of course I did!” she said impatiently; “but that 
was just to oblige a friend. I never imagined ¢hzs would 
happen.”’ 

Lack of imagination in voting is not peculiar to this 
lady’s sex. Men have been known to be careless, or 
ignorant, or willing to “oblige a friend,” in matters more 


serious than the oneat issue. Ifthis particular voter had 
been instructed as to the value of the ballot she would 
have been shy of voting for something she did not want. 


An Intelligence Test 


SUBMIT, therefore, that if women are to have the 

suffrage they should know just what the ballot 
means and what it can or cannot accomplish. 

In other words let this great army of prospective 
voters prove their fitness for voting by passing an 
intelligence test. I do not mean an education test; 
I do not believe it would assist me, in voting for Mayor 
of the city of Boston, to be able to read three lines of 
the Constitution, or to say who was the first President 
of the United States. But it would help me very 
much if I knew the duties, the responsibilities and the 
limitations attaching to the Mayoralty. 

Personally I am not afraid of the uneducated vote; 
but I am very much afraid of the unintelligent vote! 
It is found as frequently among the educated rich as 
among the uneducated poor; more frequently among the 
very rich than among the very poor. It is unintelligence 
about government, almost as much as lack of con- 
science, which stamps the really undesirable citizen. 
Wecan never sift out the unconscientious or vicious vote 
(which is often highly educated and keenly intelligent), 
but we can sift out the ignorant vote. Therefore I pro- 
pose that any extension of suffrage be conditioned by 
a test for intelligence in matters of government. 


' Where Women are Wiser Than Men 


ig IS to be observed that women generally are con- 
cerned with moral issues which the ballot might de- 
cide: intemperance, prostitution, child labor, etc. They 
feel extraordinarily sure as to right and wrong where, 
as in such matters, right or wrong relates directly to 
life. Men, on the contrary, are most acutely con- 
cerned with questions of right and wrong which relate 
to property. It has been said that civilization, in so 
far as it has been made by men, represents a far 
higher understanding of the value of property than of 
the value of life. Women are wiser than men as to the 
cost of life, and their opinions in matters of legislation 
that relate to life are instinctive. It is easier for any- 
body to have an opinion upon morals than upon 
mechanism. But in government mechanism is more in 
evidence than morals, and it is just as necessary. The 
desirability of industrial reform, the regulation of the 
liquor traffic, the question of child labor, the suppres- 
sion of prostitution—on such questions intuition may 
(or it may not!) be competent to pronounce an une- 
quivocal yes or no. But, unless it knows just what the 
legislators can and cannot do, shall intuition decide who 
shall make laws in regard to railroads, police, fisheries, 
sewage, etc.? We have too much masculine intuition 
now upon such matters; we shall always have it. Butlet 
us be slow to add feminine intuition of the same quality. 

Suppose, instead, we substitute for intuition, which 
is the guesswork of the emotions, intelligence on the 
matters at issue: an intelligence which has been proved 
by what might be called a ‘‘ Civil Service” examination, 
not for morals, nor for the three R’s, nor for political 
shrewdness, but for plain common sense; for knowledge 
as to methods of legislation, the powers of legislators, 
in fact the mechanism of government. 


The Objections That Will be Raised 


RIEFLY, the plan is this: an obligatory intelligence 

qualification for women who want to vote. 

Of course objections to such a conditioned suffrage at 
once suggest themselves: 

First objection—The inferred ignorance of women is 
due to lack of experience; but suffrage is in itself educa- 
tional, and, as the object of government is to educate the 
governed, intelligence would result from the errors that 
would be made. Hasit done soformen? Furthermore, 
granting, for the sake of argument, the above definition 
of the purpose of government, it cannot be denied that 
such a method of education might be expensive to the 
Nation. Instruction in explosives does not consist in 
sending a pupil into a powder magazine with a lighted 
candle. Furthermore, though the object of government 
may be to educate the individual (which is an open 
question) it is primarily to benefit the state. 

Second objection—As male suffrage is not conditioned 
it is unfair to impose conditions upon women. Obvi- 
ously this objection is rooted in the idea that the ballot 
is aright. Until it is admitted that it is an expedient 
the objection will always be urged. The reply might be: 
“True; no conditions are imposed upon men, because 
men did not safeguard the suffrage when they assumed 
it. So far as they are concerned it is too late to consider 
such safeguarding now.’’ Women, however, have the 
serious and beautiful opportunity of refusing to insist, 
for the unpatriotic reason of sex-exploitation, that 
men shall make fer women the mistake they made for 
themselves. In fact women have a chance, in asking 
for a conditioned suffrage, to show themselves a little 
wiser than men. 

Third objection—An intelligence test is not practical. 

(a) Because such a test could not, probably, be 
passed by one woman in ten (for that matter a good 
many men might not be able to pass it)! But is not 
this an incentive rather than an objection? If I may not 
vote until I know exactly what my vote can accomplish 
let me make haste to educate myself. 

(b) Because there would be ‘‘cramming.” I suppose 
a voter could ‘‘cram”’; but if she did she could not help 
being a little wiser after the ‘‘cram”’ than before it. 
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(c) Because it involves the leisure to become intelli- 
gent, which implies class distinctions. This objection 
could be removed by making the course in the public 
schools of the elementary principles of government very 
much more thorough than it is. 

(d) Because it would increase the orderly, con- 
scientious, responsible vote, which would be obnoxious 
to the disorderly, unconscientious, irresponsible male 
vote (the antagonism of the liquor interests to woman 
suffrage confesses this fear). This objection might 
make conditioned voting for women a difficult thing to 
bring about, but I don’t see how it can be urged as an 
objection fer se. 

(e) Because it would not debar the immoral woman. 
I see no reason why it should. In point of fact prosti- 
tutes, as a class, would probably not be able to pass the 
intelligence test; but if licentious women could pass it 
so much the better, for there is.no class which more 
cruelly needs the chance to express opinions which, 
made operative, become law, than just these poor 
victims of an industriai order which, perhaps because 
it involves property, is so strangely indifferent to life. 

Fourth objection—An intelligence test could not be 
made. This is a matter of opinion. So long as Civil 
Service examinations prove intelligence in one thing 
or another it seems as if an examination could prove 
intelligence as to methods and processes of government. 
Nor would the mechanism of such examinations neces- 
sarily be more complicated or more expensive than 
the complication and expense incident to the sudden 
doubling of the vote by giving suffrage to all women. 


The Torpor of Men About Woman Suffrage 


MAY I, in closing, say one word about what seems 
to me the extraordinary apathy of men in regard 
to the extension of suffrage? A very few men say that, 
as a matter of fairness, women should have the ballot; 
these are generally young men, who speak with ardent 
and engaging chivalry. But the majority of men— 
middle-aged or elderly—when they do not treat the 
question of woman suffrage with levity are indifferent 
to it. Indeed I hardly know which is more lamentable, 
the foolishness and lawlessness of some of the women 
who are on either side or the torpor of the men who are 
on neither side. Of course their indifference is more 
than matched by that of the majority of women, of 
which indifference we have lately had a curious illus- 
tration in Boston. A canvass was made in different 
sections of the city to find out how women stood in 
regard to a certain candidate for the school committee, 
a matter which, theoretically, interests women very 
deeply. Four hundred and fifty women were interro- 
gated; of these 21 were in favor of the candidate; 36 
against her; 27 undecided; 33 declined to express a 
preference; and 333 had not registered. In other words 
seventy per cent. of the women whose opinion had been 
asked had no opinion! They were so uninterested in 
the matter that they had not cared to qualify themselves 
to go to the polls. 


The Real Question 


"THE apathy of the men as regards woman suffrage is 
almost as marked as this. If asked whether they 
“‘think women should have the ballot”’ they practically 
admit that they ‘“‘don’t think.’”’ They say: ‘Oh, 
well! women can have the ballot when they want it.”’ 
Sometimes they suggest a referendum to find out what 
women ‘‘want’’! They do not suggest a referendum to 
find out what women are fit for. 

As I look at the matter, our wanting suffrage has 
nothing to do with the desirability of our assuming it. 
Suffrage—the recording of opinion which, if transmuted 
into government, affects not only the individual whose 
opinion is recorded, but also a whole Nation—suffrage 
is too serious a business to be decided by the wish of one 
sex or by the generosity of the other. The statement 
that ‘‘when all women want the ballot they shall have 
it’’ is merely magnanimous nonsense! The extension 
of the suffrage ought to be decided by expediency, and 
only by expediency. The question is not ‘‘What do 
women ‘want’?” It is not “What are men willing to 
‘give’?’”’ It is: ‘‘What is best for this Nation?” 
“Want” and “give” are two little words. There is a 
certain great word, a regal word, which must be on the 
lips of men and women who love their country; that 
word is ‘‘Duty.’”” Whether it is the duty of women to 
assume the suffrage, or whether it is the duty of men to 
withhold it, is a matter of individual opinion and con- 
science. But neither men nor women should belittle 
this privilege, this opportunity, this burden, this duty, 
by talking of ‘‘wanting”’ or ‘‘giving’’! 


How Men Can Decide the Question 


EN must decide it. Urged—teased, I may say— 
by a loud and clamorous body of women of some- 
times illogical and occasionally lawless minds, men may 
double the present ignorant and irresponsible vote. On 
the other hand, threatened by a shrinking and rather 
charming, if for the most part illogical, femininity with 
the menace of ‘‘neglected homes”’ and ‘overburdened 
wives and mothers” and “unwomanly women,” men 
may decide to shut off a large and growing number ot 
intelligent persons, who happen to be women, from 
taking their part in creating the government under 
which they must live. 

There is still a third way open to men: they may 
summon these same intelligent women to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with intelligent men, to oppose the menace 
of the irresponsible, ignorant, unconscientious male vote 
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By Edith Rickert 


AUTHOR OF “THE REAPER,” ETC. 


AST spring I wrote to the 1912 graduates who were about 
to receive their diplomas from our six leading women’s 
colleges, with a view to finding out the kind of letters 
that our college graduates, after sixteen years of school- 





I send you a reply but do not know whether it be what you 

want or not— 
| College has done for me. 

- -o——} 1. Physically—not sick so much— 

2. Socially—much the same 

3. Intellectually—Here, oh here is the change— 


I have been led to view the particular in the light of the universal and thus 
have gained joy forevermore. 


The letter is undated and without heading; the writer’s address is 
written at the end. Notice the punctuation. Do you get the thought 
clearly? Try, for instance, to parse physically, sick or same. Would the 
letter be creditable even to a first-year High School girl? 

But some one may say: “‘Is not this letter the worst in your collection?’”’ 
You shall judge. 

In the first place it is safe to assume that the letters are fairly repre- 
sentative of the letter habits of the average college girl. I happen to 
know that several of the best sent in came from the brightest girls of the 
class; and in general we may be sure that only careful, conscientious and 
businesslike girls would have troubled to reply. No doubt if these had 
known that their letters were to be criticised as specimens of English 
and of business letters, they would have been doubly careful. But the 
results as we have them show just the kind of letter that an average, 
college-trained woman writes offhand. 


A had read the letters and graded them to the best of my 
ability, in order to make sure that my judgment was not too severe 
I turned them over to an English teacher of long experience in a city 
High School and asked her to mark them as if they had been sent in as 
exercises by her own pupils. Her marks were as follows: 

Grade A (90-100), 3; grade B (80-90), 17; grade C (70-80), 45; grade D 
(below 70), 35. 

In other words more than one-third of these letters failed to reach the 
passing mark, although this was placed as low as 70, the High School 
standard! Whatever information college girls may have gained about 
Neoplatonism, Malthusianism, or even Glyconic Pherecratics, as judged 
by their use of English in an ordinary business letter, one-third of them 
would not have received a passing mark in the High School. 

Where is the trouble? The trouble is in the spelling, punctuation, 
capitalization, grammar, writing, and, even more seriously, in the thought 
and in the quality of English in which it is expressed. 

The most casual glance at the hundred letters shows that however 
much these girls may know about the English Romantic Movement and 
even the Ormulum, only sixty-five of them are impeccable in regard to 
spelling. In thirty-five of these hundred letters there are almost sixty 
mistakes. This would not be so strange if the letters were on technical 
subjects, but as the misspelled words are in daily use, and belong, in 
difficulty, to about the sixth grade in the grammar school, it is somewhat 
surprising. Here is a list of twenty of the commonest errors: 

Advise (noun), apalling, ballanced, develope, dont, ennumerate, equipp- 
ment, inefficent, immeasureable, judgement, loveable, madame (for 
madam), manyfold, marraige, perserverance, principle (adjective), 
publically, resevoir, taudry, unregretable. 

Although nowadays it is quite the fad to say, ‘‘I can’t punctuate—I 
don’t try,’ most of us do recognize the fact that the end of a sentence is 
usually distinguished by some sort of punctuation mark. One college 
girl omitted the period in sentence after sentence, until, just as I began 
to think she had never been taught its use at all, I reached the first and 
last period—fat, round and unmistakable—at the very end of the letter. 
If the periods are so neglected, how are the commas treated? As might 
be expected, they are chiefly left to be supplied by the imagination of 
the reader. There are not half a dozen letters in the whole hundred 
that are even reasonably correct in their use of commas. 

Dashes seem to be preferred by ten girls; one of these uses nothing 
else. Another girl has a kind of fore-and-aft business of dashes, insérted 
apparently for ornament, as her sole punctuation mark. Another has a 
system of her own, seemingly, in which vertical lines stand for commas, 
and horizontal lines, like hyphens, for periods. 





NLY twenty-six of the girls use the ordinary business form of letter. 

Not a single letter is absolutely correct in the arrangement and punc- 
tuation of the heading, greeting and close, although the three marked 
‘“A” in the High School teacher’s table are very nearly so. Eleven are 
entirely without heading of any sort. Thirty give only the place, omitting 
the date; one is dated ‘‘Saturday.”’ Six give only the date, omitting the 
place. Five put the heading at the end of the letter. Thirteen split the 
heading and put the place at the beginning, the date at the end. One 
girl begins with the date and writes the place beneath it. 

But are these faults so serious? They are breaches of business etiquette, 
which is quite as important in its way associal etiquette. Ask any business 
man what he thinks 
of a letter that begins 
without date or the 
name of the place 
where it was written. 

Then consider the 
writing! College 
cannot be held re- 
sponsible for faults of 
teaching in the pri- 
mary grades; but 
surely a college train- 
ing ought tokeepany 
girl from mailing a 


2 4 letter like the sample 
bn , on the left. 
About nineteen 


others are as bad. 
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Decorations by 
Florence E. Storer 





The illegibility of some of the signatures is astonishing. Four different 
persons were asked independently to look at the entire hundred. The 
results were: thirteen names read in two ways; eight in three; three in 
four, one of these with the possibility of a fifth interpretation; while one 
Christian name no one has yet been able to make out. 

When out of one hundred college girls only one-fourth write as well 
as an English nursery governess, and one-fifth write almost as untidily, 
as illegibly and as crudely as appears from the facsimile given at the 
foot of the first column, I think it is time for something to be done, even 
if it is only to encourage the use of the typewriter. 


HE foregoing criticisms have to do with the more external aspects of 
letter writing. Let us look at the grammar, the English, the thought 
of these letters. 

Perhaps we cannot expect even college girls to know the difference be- 
tween shall and should on the one hand, and will and would on the other. 
Almost every other letter in which such expressions occur contains at 
least one example of the universal misuse; that is, will or would where 
the meaning calls for shall or should. Occasionally this error lends a 
touch of unconscious humor to a letter, as: ‘‘The facts I will forget; 
the training and method—never”; ‘‘I will not easily become narrow and 
unopen (?) to the rest of my environment”; ‘‘I believe that as years go 
on I will realize more and more how splendidly my college training has 
equipped me for life, in fact, has given me the best equippment I could get’’; 
‘‘We, who are just graduating, wil/ not know the full worth of our college 
training for years,” etc. 

A principle of grammar violated at least half a dozen times in these 
letters is that the verb should agree with its subject. Imagine any of 
the following sentences to have been written by a woman of education: 


Many of the courses and lectures given cause us to realize the responsibility 
which rests upon the modern woman, and shows us that we can do our best work 
in the home. The responsibility of the wife and mother have been especially 
impressed on me, while in college. The formation of friendships are not 
the least of the gains. 


Quite as bad and much more frequent is the abuse of pronouns. 
In the same paragraph, often in the same sentence, it is common to find 
a change of form from I to you, or from one to you, or from she to they; 
and to find 7z¢ referring to several different persons or things. 

If educated women can perpetrate the following sentences, of what 
use is our education ? ; 

She uses her brain in other words. And finally I think most of them have won a 
vision, at least of what marraige may mean. . . College brings out the 
best that is in ove, it makes us stand up for the best and noblest things in life, 
and developes all our faculties. 


Or this: 

Speaking negatively, when I think of what J should have missed had J not come 
to College it is fairly apalling. Especially the girls living in small country towns, 
College opens a vista that was before only a dream world. It is her key to life. 
This statement cannot be refuted for if it is not so why is it that the college girls 


go back to their home towns, superiors of all the people they formerly were on a 
level with. 


ERE isa case of which and whom referring to the same antecedent: 
‘‘ Aside from the good friends which I have made, whom | now count 
as my most intimate,” etc. __ 

But I cannot begin to enumerate all the slips in grammar, all the 
crudenesses of idiom. Here is a partial list of a few glaring errors: 

‘Your letter has /aid unanswered,” etc. 

““The Christian Association has probably had quite some influence for 
the good too.” 

can ee a desire for knowledge and an independence that I could have 
received no place else.”’ 

“T really dont (thus) know how I should have been without the 
experience.” 

‘As far as getting right out and earning a living, I feel that my college 
education has not done me any really practical good,”’ etc. 

‘“‘T can answer it right away.” 

There are fully three times as many of these crudities. I have given 
those which I noted first. 

More serious is the fact that a girl may leave college without knowing 
when she has written a sentence, or realizing that it will not do to let 
any string of words stand for a sentence. Great » <¢iters occasionally 
venture to omit the verb to gain some special effect, when it is clearly 
implied by the context; but these college girls are bolder: 

As college is a place of opportunities not offered you anywhere else, you become 
trained in certain ways that you could not, without college. J mean, especially, in 
intellectual activity, in scholarship. I mean also, in the possession of true friendships. 


Here is an entire letter in two sentences. Try to take the first sentence 
to pieces and see what you get: 

As far as getting right out and earning a living, I feel that my college education 
has not done me any really practical good, however that is my own fault—but as 
for giving one a broader outlook on life, a more tolerant way of thinking, the 
capability of meeting various fortunes and misfortunes,—it seems to me that 
there is nothing that will give these as will a college education. Adapability 
also is gained. 

The following letter manages to dispose of the subject ina single sentence 
of eighty-eight words. Observe the different images crowded into it: 

In answer to your request of May 24th I should like to say that college has 
done a great deal for me in broadening my whole lookout upon life; my interests, 
my scope of knowledge, my friendships and experiences have increased in every 
way and J feel that J have a background, a resevoir of resources and perhaps 
ability which will help one not only in the every day duties of life but the emergen- 
cies, and in whatever line of work J might care to take up. 


In fifty of the letters a single paragraph extends over three, four, five 
and even eight pages. In fact, as in the majority of cases the entire 
letter consisted of but one paragraph, it would seem that in each of 
these it might have been continued until the writer’s ideas had run out, 
even if she had written twenty pages or more. In other words, although 
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Domestic Relations, in Chicago, in which nearly six 
thousand cases came up, and more than one thousand 
were settled in court, I am convinced that the three chief 
causes of unhappy marriages are these: 

First: Iasufficient acquaintance on the part of the con- 
tracting parties. : 

Second: Ignorance of husband and wife in regard to the 
duties and responsibilities of marriage, and lack of training 
in the ways of providing and maintaining the home. 

Third: Bad industrial conditions, which perpetuate the 
existing evils. : ; 

How quickly marriage follows upon acquaintance is shown 
by a dozen cases taken almost at random. In six of them 
husband and wife knew each other from one to seven months 
before they married; in the other six marriage followed an 
acquaintance of three weeks (two cases), two weeks, one week, 
two days, while in one case it was based upon three meetings! 

In about one-fourth of the thousand cases the wife could not 
tell how much money her husband had; in more than half she 
did not know how long he had gone to school; she was often 
uncertain as to his age, and did not know where he was born. 
She had married him in complete ignorance of his upbringing, 
his habits, his tastes, his ideals. He had married her in a gust 
of passion, without any knowledge of her qualifications as a 
wife and mother. This alliance, born of mere physical* pas- 
sion, based on no higher foundation than physical attraction, 
cannot result in anything else than misery for both parties 
and their offspring. How could shipwreck have been avoided ? 

Look at other facts: In one hundred and eighteen cases 
the breaking up of the marriage came through sexual delin- 
quency. In seventy-sevenit was due to incompatibility. In 
two hundred and sixty-nine it was the result of drink. In two 
hundred and seventy-seven the wife charged non-support 
through unwillingness to work. Whatever else these facts may 
mean they certainly show that a better acquaintance might 
often have prevented the marriage andthe consequent disaster. 


, \ A RESULT of my year’s experience in the Court of 
Gi} 
1 4 


bay 


Some of the Causes Which Break Up Homes 


UT the ease with which a marriage license may be had is 
only the most superficial cause of the trouble. The diffi- 
culty goes much deeper. For one case in which a home was 
broken up because a husband liked onions and his wife would 
not cook them, and anotherin which the husband was disillu- 
sionedas tothe beauty concocted out ofa bust-shaper, a “‘ rat,” 
a switch, face lotion, hair dye and paint, there are hundreds 
in which a most deplorable situation is the direct result of 
ignorance and lack of training in all matters which are most 
essential to the happiness of menand women. These essential 
conditions are: For both a knowledge of hygiene in general 
and of sex hygiene in particular, and a clear conception of 
the duties and responsibilities of marriage and parenthood ; 
for the man the ability and the will to provide a decent 
home; for the woman the ability and the will to maintain a 
comfortable standard of living. 

Now among the cases that came before the Court of 
Domestic Relations in the first year of its existence the 
greatest number were among men who were laborers (skilled 
and unskilled) and among women who were either factory 
hands or were doing housework. The conclusion to which 
these facts point is that the home life suffered either because 
the man did not provide properly for the home, or because 
the woman did not maintain it, or because both failed. 

Is it any wonder that the man who rose at 5 A. M., got 
breakfast, washed the dishes and swept before going to work, 
and, when he came home, got supper, washed the dishes, 
darned his socks,. bathed the baby, and then, as his wife 
complained, “got to cussing,’ should join the great class of 
intermittent husbands and fathers? Is it any wonder that 
the laborer earning twelve dollars a week, whose wife insisted 
upon dressing in the height of fashion, should have appealed 
to the court for help? But however the failings are distrib- 
uted the chief cause of them is always the same—defective 
knowledge and defective training. 


Boys and Girls Often Leave School Too Youn 


HE boy taken from school and set to work at unskilled 
labor, with untrained mind and undeveloped body, has 
almost no chance of bettering himself. He is undernourished, 
overworked, sub-normal; in his discouragement he takes to 
drink; his health grows worse; he loses his job; he either 
abuses his wife or deserts her, perhaps in some wild hope— 
soon abandoned—of thus being able to better them both. 
And what has been her development? In two hundred 
and thirty-six cases out of six hundred and sixty she has left 
school before she was sixteen—or twelve—or even eight! 
From her slavery in factory or shop she looks upon marriage 
as a blessed escape into a world of idleness and ease, and she 
marries as soon as she can—yery often before she is out of her 
teens. Whatcan she know of housekeeping, of home-making, 
of baby-tending? She cannot cook anything. The husband, 
who lives upon the results of her messing about the stove, is 
in a permanent state of indigestion which affects his temper 
and even drives him to eat elsewhere. She has no idea of 
spending money; she has no conception of her responsibility 
to her husband or of his to her. As the babies come her health 
is not so good; she manages worse and worse; she grows 
careless of her appearance; she talks over her woes with 
sympathetic neighbors; she neglects her housekeeping; she 
squanders what little money she can get on tawdry finery 
and moving-picture shows. 

Husband and wife drift further apart until the situation 
ends in a complete break. And there are three or four or six 
children to face the world without any chance at all of living 
better-adjusted lives than those of their parents. 

Then what is to be said of the three hundred and ninety- 
four cases of the girl who did not have to go to work early? 
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By Charles N. Goodnow 


Former Judge of the Chicago Court of Domestic Relations 


Was she brought up in such a way as to avoid these sources 
of unhappiness? In one of these casesa poor little wife was 
sent home to her mother in tears because she could not bake 
a pie! Well, was not the husband within his rights? He 
provided the money; it was his wife’s business to provide, 
not pie from the baker’s, but home-made pie to his satisfac- 
tion. 
could not make pie very possibly could not boil a potato 
without burning it, nor keep germs out of her baby’s milk. 

But the ignorance of both husbands and wives is at once 
deeper and more far-reaching. They do not know how to 
provide for and maintain a home; they do not understand 
how to deal with each other and their children. In her pro- 
found ignorance a wife of the best intentions may drive her 
husband from home just as a husband may wreck his home 
with disease. Of the divine quality of tact inhuman relations 
neither husband nor wife has ever heard. Their dealings 
with their children are based upon the principles of alternate 
neglect and prohibition, because it is on these principles that 
they themselves were brought up. So the evil is perpetuated 
from generation to generation. 


To Bring Happiness Into a Poor Man’s Home 


Io ,in tracing the cause of this situation, we find back 
of it all, as the ultimate source of trouble, the industrial 
conditions of our working class. 

If a man earns enough wages to support his family the 
woman and the children need not help out. But whena man 
has a family of four or five to keep on twelve dollars, or even 
seven dollars, a week, either the family must help or living 
conditions will become so bad that it is no wonder the man 
takes to drink or shifts his responsibility by deserting his 
home. The first condition of bringing happiness into a poor 
man’s home is to secure him a living wage; the second is to 
educate him and his wife in the principles of right living, and 
to train such abilities as they have for providing and main- 
taining a comfortable home and for bringing up-happy and 
healthy children. 

As regards the present generation, however, all measures 
are merely reformative. What we need is a formative policy 
for the next generation. The Court of Domestic Relations 
has given redress or effected reconciliations in thousands of 
cases already. In its first year more than one thousand cases 
were settled incourt; in nearly twelve hundred sentence was 
pronounced of fine or imprisonment, or release on the giving 
of surety. Altogether about seventy-five thousand dollars 
was paid to neglected families during this time by defendants 
as aresult of the Court’s orders. More than two thousand 
cases were settled without litigation by codperation with other 
agencies; nearly half of these were concluded by means of 
advice and common-sense. The Court has been useful in 
assuring prompt trials of domestic cases, in compelling delin- 
quent husbands to do their duty, in bringing offenders in 
touch with salutary influences, in reuniting family ties, and in 
actually bringing about the support of many families that 
would otherwise have been thrown upon society. But to 
expect that it will insure the permanent stability of the home 
is to expect that corrective measures will be able to construct. 


What Can be Done to Better Conditions 
ONSTRUCTIVE measures must begin along the follow- 


ing lines: The surface evil—insufficient acquaintance— 
and, to some extent, the second—ignorance as to the condi- 
tions under which marriage is desirable—can be remedied, 
and very simply, bya law requiring thirty days’ public notice 
of a marriage before it takes place, and by insisting that the 
contracting parties shall present a clean bill of health obtained 
from an examining board of physicians. 

The second evil calls for the most earnest codperation of 
home, school and church, in spreading knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and issues of life and inculcating better 
standards of living and higher ideals of character; further, in 
teaching every boy a trade, and every girl the principles of 
home-making and the care of children; and in making both 
sexes realize the absolute necessity of the same standard of 
morality for both. Every father and mother should ask 
themselves: ‘‘Have we been training our daughters to be 
wives and mothers? Have we been training our sons to be 
husbands and fathers?’’ More important than all other 
considerations in life, more urgent than all our industrial, 
social and civic activities, is the problem of the home. The 
home is the center of the forces that make for good or evil. 
Any question that touches the home goes to the heart of the 
Nation. All must be well with the family before all can be 
well with the Nation. When boys have been taught to be 
home-makers, inthe noblest sense of the word, and when girls 
have been taught to be home-keepers, the Court of Domestic 
Relations will have little work to do. 

When in addition to this training we have provided 
adequate amusement for young people and married people to 
keep them from the cheap, low-grade shows that do nothing 
for them except cater to a taste for morbid excitement that 
grows Out of dissatisfaction with home surroundings, when 
we have discouraged premature marriages and long engage- 
ments, we are face to face with the third cause of unhappiness 
in the home—the industrial stress which absorbs all the 
energies of a family earning a bare subsistence. By the time 
this problem is solved. we shall have reached the millennium. 
But as soon as we have educated the sexes toa knowledge of 
themselves and their functions, their rights and privileges, 
when we have brought them to realize fully the responsibilities 
of marriage, when they are fully alive to the duties {that 
devolve upon them and are willing to assume these, when we 
have restricted the ability to marry, and have placed around 
the institution of marriage the protection in law it requires 
for its dissolution by divorce, we shall have done much 
toward solving the problem. 


In itself the incident was trifling; but the wife who’ 
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“*Tell Me About Yourself—as Doctor Burns’s Assistant’” 


Vi 


WALK, Miss Mathewson? Yes, I'll take a walk ora 
pill or whatever is due. Did you ever have a more 
obedient patient ?”’ . 

John Leaver rose slowly from the steamer-chair in a corner 
of the porch where he had been lying staring idly at the vines 
which sheltered him from the village street, or out upon the 
strip of lawn where the early evening light was falling. His 
tall figure straightened itself; evidently it cost him an effort 
to force his shoulders into their old erect carriage. But ashe 
walked down the path by Miss Mathewson’s side there was 
not much look ofthe invalidabout him. His face, though still 
rather thin, showed a healthy color, the result of much expo- 
sure tothe sun and air, His days were spent wholly outdoors. 

“Which way this time?’’ Amy asked as they reached 
the street. 

‘Away from things rather than toward them, please. I 
shall be very glad whenI cantramp offintothe open country.”’ 

Amy glanced across the street. ‘‘ Don’t you want to 
approach a visit to the country by exploring the old garden 
over there? I hear that it has all sorts of treasures of 
old-fashioned flowers in it. Do you care for old gardens?’’ 

“Very much, though it has been a long time since I’ve 
been in one.” 

‘Have you heard that the old house over here is to have 
a new tenant?”’ : 

‘No, I haven’t heard.”’ Leaver opened the gate in the 
hedge for his companion, looking as if the least interesting 
thing in the world to him was the matter 
of tenants for the little old cottage before 
him. But his tone was, as always, courte- 
ously interested. 

““T was so sorry the other day that it 
happened you didn’t meet Mrs. Burns's 
friend; such an interesting young woman! 
She is coming here to open a photographic 
studio in this old house—asan experiment.” 

‘A professional photographer? ”’ 

“T believe not, as yet. She would still 
call herself an amateur, but from the pic- 
tures she showed us she would seem an 
expert. I never saw anything like them. 

Doctor Burns—he had never met her— 
was very much taken with them, especially 
with one of the little old lady, her grand- 
mother, whom she is to bring here.” 


HEY strolled along the moss-grown 

path, past the house, aside into the 
garden, its tangle of flowers and shrubbery 
rich with neglected bloom and sweet with 
all manner of scents, sweet William, lark- 
spur, clove pink. Leaver, stooping, picked 
a spicy-smelling, fringe-bordered pink and 
sniffed its sun-warmed fragrance. 

“It takes me back to my boyhood,” he 
said, ‘‘when I used to think a visit at my 
grandfather's old country place the greatest 
thing that could happen tome. There was 
a big bed of these flowers under my window. 
When the sun was hot upon them they 
rivaled the spices of Araby.” 

Miss Mathewson stood looking back at 
the house. From the garden, which lay at 
the side and behind it, it showed all of its 
forlornness and little of its possibilities. 

‘What will she make of living there even 
for the year she means to stay?’’ she won- 
dered aloud. ‘‘ Now if it were I it wouldn't 
seem strange; I am used to living in little 
old houses. But such a girl as Miss 
Ruston—I can hardly imagine her here. 
She thinks the house and the old garden 
will make fine backgrounds for her work. 
I suppose they will.” 

“* Miss Ruston?’’ Doctor Leaver repeated. 
“Was that the name?”’ 

“Miss Charlotte Ruston, of South Caro- 
lina, I believe. I never heard the name 
before; have you?’’ 

“Tt is an unusual one. I have known 
only one family of that name.’”” Leaver 
walked slowly over to a decayed and tum- 
bling bench beneath an apple tree whose 
boughs had been so long untrimmed that 
they spread almost to the earth. He sat 
down upon the bench rather heavily and 
lifted the clove pink to his nostrils again. 
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His dark brows contracted slightly. He looked at the house. 
“Tt will have to have a good deal done to it before it is fit for 
any one,” he observed. ‘You said there was an old lady to 
come too?” 

‘A most beautiful little old lady, whom Miss Ruston 
seemed to be very anxious over lest she suffer any harm. 
Doctor Burns, when he heard of it, insisted on coming over 
here to make sure the house could be made perfectly dry and 
comfortable for her.” 

“‘He was right. Little old ladies must be taken care 
of, and young women are apt to think any place that is 
picturesque is safe.” 

Miss Mathewson, seeing him apparently more interested 
in the subject than he was apt to be in the topics she brought 
up toamuse him, except as he assumed interest for her sake, 
went on with this one and told him all she knew about Miss 
Ruston’s plans, ending with a description of the photo- 
graphs she had shown. ‘But I should like to see one of her- 
self,” she added. ‘‘She has such a—brilliant face; I can’t 
think of any other word to describe it. When she looks at 
you she looks as if she—cared so much to see what you 
were like!” She laughed at her own attempt to make her 
description clear. ‘Not as if she were curious, you know, 
but as if she were interested, attracted. Can you imagine 
the expression?” 


are leaned his head back against the apple-tree trunk 
and closed his eyes. The clove pink, still held at his 
nostrils, shielded his lips. He looked rather white, his nurse 
noticed, but she had become accustomed to seeing these 
moments come upon him; they passed away again, and 
Doctor Burns had said that no notice need be taken of them 
unless they were long in passing. In spite of his pallor he 
spoke naturally enough. 

“Yes, [have seen sucha face. But manywomen, especially 
Southern women, have that look of being absorbed in 
what one is saying. It isa pretty trick of theirs. Won’t you 
sit down, too, on this old bench? It is so warm yet we may 
as well rest a little and walk when it is dusk and cooler.’’ 

She sat down beside him, a pleasant picture to look at in 
her white lawn dress in which, at Ellen’s suggestion, she now 
made of herself in the afternoons a figure less severe than in 
her uniform. She had even added a touch of turquoise to 
the chaste whiteness of the dress, a color which brought out 
the beauty of her deep blue eyes and fair cheeks and even lent 
warmth to the pale hues of her hair. 

“If you want to sit here, Doctor Leaver, I might run 
across and bring the book we are reading. Would you like 
to hear achapter?”’ 

“Thank you, not tonight. It’s a great book and stirs the 
blood with its attempt to tell the story of a war whose real 
story can never be told by any one, no matter what skill the 
historian brings to the telling. But I’m not in the mood for 
it tonight. I wonder if, instead, you won’t tell me a bit 
about yourself. You’ve never said a word of the work you 
do with my friend, Doctor Burns. Do you like it ?”’ 


She hesitated. Was this a safe subject, she wondered, for 
a surgeon who, she understood, had broken down from over- 
work? But the question had been asked. 

“Very much,” she answered quietly. ‘‘One could hardly 
help liking work under Doctor Burns.” 

“Why? Do you think him a fine operator?” 

““Very fine. He is considered the best in the city now, I 
believe, even though his office is out here in the village. Of 
course it is not a great city, but his reputation extends out 
into the towns around.” 

‘He is an enthusiast in his profession, I know. And you 
are one in yours, I see.” 

““Do you see it, Doctor Leaver? I thought I spoke 
quite moderately.” . 

“‘So moderately that I recognized the restraint. You 
assist Doctor Burns whenever he operates?”’ 

‘Yes, if Iam free.” 

“*He can’t have been doing much lately then.” 

She glanced at him. He was still leaning back against the 
apple-tree trunk, but his eyes were open and regarding her 
ratherclosely. They were eyes whose powers of discernment, 
as Burns had said, one could not hope easily to elude. 

““ He is so interested in your recovery, Doctor Leaver, that 
he is willing—anxious—to spare me. There are other capable 
assistants, plenty of them.” 

‘“But none trained to his hand as you are trained.” In 
spite of herself the quick color rose in a wave and bathed 
her face in its telltale glow. He smiled and went on: ‘“‘I see. 
It’s worth everything to an operator to have a right-hand 
man—or woman—like that. One doesn’t often find a woman 
capable of taking the part, but when one does she is like a 
second brain to the surgeon. Well, I'll soon release you. 
I don’t need to be coddled now, though it’s very pleasant. I 
shall remember these walks and talks and hours with books. 
If one must be disabled it’s much to be looked after by one 
who seems a friend.” 

‘*But—Doctor Leaver!’’ She spoke in some alarm. 
“You mustn’t talk of dismissing me like this—unless you are 
dissatisfied with me. I know Doctor Burns is taking great 
satisfaction in having me give my time to you. If I am 
helping you at all i 

““You are. But I must help myself.’’ He closed his eyes 
again. ‘‘ Tell meabout yourself —as Doctor Burns’sassistant. 

Do you enjoy making things ready for him?” 





HE saw that he would have it, so she answered: ‘Yes, 
I suppose I take pride in having everything as he will 
want it. I know quite well what he wants by this time.” 

“*Yes; and he can depend on you. When the time comes 
for the start you have yourself well in hand? No quick 
pulse—short breath?”’ 

‘*Why, it would not be possible, I suppose, to be so self- 
controlled as that. Even Doctor Burns is not. He has told 
me more than once that his heart is racing like an engine 
when he goes intoan operation or when he faces an unexpected 
emergency in the course of it.’ 





“Bums Strode Up the Steep and Narrow Staircase With Her as if She Had Been a Child” 
(Page 15) 
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“Ah! But it doesn’t affect his work—or yours—this “None at all. Children’s wards, of eoiaret; but nothing ‘We shall be delighted to watch you do it,’”’ Ellen assured 


racing of the engine?”’ 

“One forgets it, I think, when one gets at work. Doctor 
Leaver, look at that squirrel! Out on the roof of the house— 
at the back. Do you see him peering over at us? Inquisitive 
little creature!” 

‘Like myself! Well, tell me, please, why you like the work 
so much. You wouldn’t give it up?”’ 

She drew a quick breath. ‘Oh, no!” 

‘“‘ And the reason why you like it? Am I too curious? Do 
you mind telling me?”’ 

“Why, not at all. I can hardly tell you, though, what it is 
that makes me like it. Of course I’m happy to have a hand, 
even though it’s only an assistant’s hand, in saving a life. 
But the life isn’t always saved. I suppose the real secret 
of it is one likes to be doing the thing one can do best.” 

“That’s it!’ He drew a deep breath. ‘The thing one 
can do best. And when that thing is the setting poor, 
disabled human machinery straight, making it run smooth 
again! One can hardly imagine turning one’s hand to 
bookbinding, making things in brass or dressing dolls to 

take up one’s time, occupy one’s mind, keep one’s hands 
busy, after having known the practice of a profession 
like that!” 

He got up from the bench and strode a few paces with a 
quick, impatient step such as she had never seen him take. 
Then wheeling suddenly he came back to the bench and 
dropped upon it, breathing short. 

She had instantly to his support a small bottle of strong 
salts which she always carried, but for a moment she feared 
that this might not be stimulant enough to a heart still in- 
clined to be erratic upon small provocation. She laid anxious 
fingers upon his pulse, but found it already steadying. 

“This will be over in a minute,’’ she said quietly. ‘Soon 
you will have got above such bothersome minutes. I 
shouldn’t have let you talk about a thing which means so 
much to you.” 

“No, I can’t even talk about it,’’ he said. 
much of an infernal hypochondriac as that. 
pardon ——” and he set his lips. 


i oh as 
I beg your 


R a little they sat in silence. Then suddenly a voice 
hailed them, a cheerful, familiar voice: ‘‘ Under the spread- 
ing chestnut tree? Oris it an apple? May I join the party?” 
Redfield Pepper Burns appeared, looking like a schoolboy 
lately released from imprisonment. But his face sobered 
somewhat as his eye fell upon his friend. It was not that 
John Leaver had not looked up with a smile as Burns 
approached, nor was it that he now showed physical distress 
of any significant sort. A certain hard expression of the 
deep-set eyes told the story to one who could read signs. 

‘“There’s a caller for you at the house, Miss Mathewson,” 
said Burns. 

As she went away he dropped down upon the grass near 
Leaver. ‘‘It’s at least five degrees cooler under this tree,” 
said he, ‘“‘than in any outdoor spot I’ve found yet. 

‘“Work must have been trying today.” 

“Rather. But so much worse for my patients that I 
haven't thought much about it for myself. At two places I 
had the satisfaction of personally seeing to the moving of the 
invalid from a little six-by-nine inferno of a bedroom to a big 
and airy sitting-room. It gave me the keenest pleasure to 
see it hurt the tidy housewife, who didn’t want her best 
room mussed up.’’ He chuckled. ‘In one case I made her 
take down the stuffy lace window-curtains and open things 
up in great shape. She came near having a convulsion on the 
spot. Curious how a certain type of mind regards any little 
innovation like that. That woman would have let her 
unlucky husband smother to death in that oven before it 
would have occurred to her to move him out of it.” 

“T rather wonder at your continuing to practice in a 
village like this with that sort of people, when you have so 
much city work and could do a large business with a city 
office.”’ 

Burns stretched out an arm, thrusting his hand deep into 
the long grass. ‘‘Yes, I suppose I could. That sort of 
narrow-minded people aren’t all found in the country, though, 
not by a long shot. I’ve sometimes thought I’d take an 
office in town, but when it comes to making the move I can’t 
bring myself to it. You see I happen to like it out here and 
I like the village work. This way I get both sorts. I don’t 
know why one’s ambition should be all for city work. The 
people out here need me just as much as those where the 
streets are paved. There’s a heap more fresh air and sunshine 
and liberty here than in the town. And as for being busy, 
there are only twenty-four hours in the day anywhere.” 

‘“‘And you fill the most of those full. Yet I should think 
your love for surgery would lead you to take up an exclusive 
surgical practice. You could make a name. You have a 
good-sized reputation already; with your ability you could 
make it a great one.”’ 

Burns looked at Leaver. The two men regarded each 
other with a sudden fresh interest, a sudden wonder as to 
the operations of each other’s mind. The man on the bench, 
broken down by just such a life as he recommended to his 
friend, looked at the man on the grass, unworn and vigorous, 
and questioned whether, with all his virtues, Burns were 
really possessed of the proper ambition. The man on the 
grass, aware of large interests in his busy life, looked at the 
man on the bench, whose interests were at present wholly 
concerned with recovering his health,-and wondered what 
insanity it was which bound his fellow-mortal’s brain that 
he could not see things in their right values 


HERE wasa long minute’s silence. Then Burns, lying at 

full length upon his side in the warm grass, his head 
propped upon his elbow, began ina thoughtfultone: ‘Ever 
since a period edrly in our acquaintance my wife and I have 
had a vision in our minds. It was one that, curiously enough, 
we both had separately first and then discovered by accident 
that it was mutual. The time has come when we are to 
carry it out. My wife has bought an old place in the real 
country, three miles out on a read that turns off from the 
main road to the city. She is going to fit it up for a hospital 
for crippled children, curables mostly, though her heart may 
lead her into keeping a few of the other sort if there is no 
other home for them to goto. I am to have the distinguished 
honor of being surgeon to the place.” 

He made this final announcement in the tone in which he 
might have made it if it had been that of an appointment to 
the greatest position the country could have given him. 

“Well,” said Leaver after a moment, his weary eyes still 
studying Burns's face, “‘that is a fine thing for you two to do. 
I can see that such an interest might well hold a man away 
from an ordinary city practice. There is no children’s 
hospital near you, then?”’ 


like what ought to be. Of course we can’t take care of the 
surplus. It will be only special cases here and there that 
we shall try to handle. But I’m meeting with those every 
day—cases where the country air and the country fare are 
almost as much a part of the cure as the surgical interference. 
My word, but it will be a satisfaction to bundle the poor 
little chaps off to our farm!”’ 

His eyes were very bright. He lay smiling to himself for 
a minute, then he sat up. ‘‘Ina month,”’ said he, ‘! we shall 
be ready for business. I have four little patients all ready 
for the place. On three of them I’m going to operate at once. 
On the fourth—you are.’ 

Again the two pairs of eyes met—hazel eyes confident and 
determined, brown eyes startled, stabbed with a sudden 
pain. Burns held up his hand. ‘Don’t say a word,’ he 
commanded. ‘I’m merely making an assertion. I'll ‘back 
it up by argument if you like, though I’d much rather not. 
I prefer simply to make the assertion and let it sink in.” 

But Leaver would speak. ‘‘ You forget,’’ he said bitterly, 
“that I’ve put all that behind me. I told you I should never 
operate again. I meant IG; 

“Yes, you meant it,’’ said Burns comfortably. ‘‘A man 
means it when he swears he’ll never do again something that 
has become second nature for him to do. He'll do it; he’s 
made that way. You will do this thing and do it with all 
your old grip and skill. But I’m not going to discuss it with 
you. Some day, if you’re good, I’ll describe the case to you. 
it’s one you can handle better than I can, and it’s going to 
be up to you.” 


| ye got to his feet, ignoring the slow shaking of Leaver’s 
down-bent head. “‘ By-v. c-way,” he said, witha glance at 
the cottage, now a mere blur in the oncoming twilight, ‘‘have 
you heard of the young photographer who is to sweep down 
upon us and make wonderful, dreamlike images of us all for 
good hard cash and fame? A friend of my wife, a girl who 
looks twenty-five, but isa bit more, am told. A remarkably 
good-looking, not to say fascinating person, with a grand- 
mother still more fascinating—at least to me. They are to 
come as soon as this rookery can be made habitable.”’ 

“Miss Mathewson spoke of it. It will be an interesting 
event for the village, I suppose. But I shall not be among 
the victims of the lady’s art. I may as well tell you, Burns, 
I must get away next week.”’ 

Burns wheeled upon him. ‘‘What’s that you say?” 

The other proceeded with evident effort, laying his head 
back against the tree trunk again. ‘‘I am as grateful to you 
and Mrs. Burns as a man can possibly be, so grateful that 
I can’t put it into words ie 

“Don’t try. Go on to something more important.”’ 

“‘T have imposed on your hospitality eg 

“Don’t use hackneyed phrases like that. 
original.’ 

7 as long as I can be willing to do it. 
improved as I can expect to be for a long time. 
on, a useless invalid on your hands Fe 

“Cut it, old man! You’re not an invalid and you’re not 
useless. You’re giving me one of the most interesting studies 
I’ve engaged in in a long time. I’m liable to write a book on 
you when I get sufficient data.”’ 

Leaver smiled faintly. ‘‘ Nevertheless I can’t do it, Red. 
You wouldn’t do it in my place. Be honest; would you?” 

‘Probably not. I’d be just pig-headed fool enough to 
argue the case to myself precisely as you are doing. Well, 
Jack, I’ve expected this hour. It’s a pity there isn’t more 
faith and trust in friendship in the world. We're all deadly 
afraid of trying our friends too far, so after just about so long 
we strike out for ourselves. But since it is as it is, and you 
are growing restless, I'll agree that you leave us if you'll 
stay for a while where you’ll be under my observation. I’ve 
set my heart on making a complete cure in this case, or 
rather, you understand, assisting Nature todoso. If you go 
off somewhere I shall lose track of you. Suppose you stay 
in the village here for a while longer. I have a splendid place 
for you just around thecorner. Quiet, pleasant home, middle- 
aged widow and her young son—a lady and a sensible, cheer- 
ful one; she’ll never bore you by talk unless you feel like it, 
and then the talk will be worth while. What do you say? 
You know perfectly well that you’re not yet quite fit to shift 
for yourself. Be rational and let me manage things for you 
a while longer.” 

Leaver stood up. Inthe dim light Burns could not see his 
face. But he heard his voice, one which showed tension. 
‘““You don’t know just what you’re asking, old friend. There 
are reasons why I feel like getting away—entirely apart 
from any conditions under your control. Yet since you ask 
it of me and I owe you so much, and since I suppose it really 
doesn’t make much difference where I am, I'll stay for 
the present.” 

“Good! I’m much obliged, Jack.” 

Burns got up also, and the two strolled away together in 
the pleasant summer dusk. 








Say something 





I am as much 
I can’t hang 





Vil 
ERE Iam! And the goods are here too. Isn’t it a 
miracle? It could never have been done if I hadn’t 


found a kind friend among the railroad men, who sent my 
things by fast freight. Now to settle in a whirlwind of a 
hurry and fly back for Granny.”’ 

These were Miss Charlotte Ruston’s words of greeting as 
she shook hands with the occupants of the Macauley car, 
which had met her at the station on the last day of July. 
She looked as fresh and eager to carry out her plans as if she 
were not just at the end of a journey. 

“T suppose you'll stop for luncheon first,’ Martha 
Macauley suggested. She noted with the interest of the 
village woman the quietly modish attire of the arriving 
traveler. 

“Indeed I will. 
burning to begin, 
my hollyhocks? 
hollyhocks!”’ 

‘“ They are all there, as well as one can see them above the 
weeds. We would have had the grass mown for you, but 
didn’t venture to touch as much as a spear lest we destroy 
some picturesque effect,’’ Ellen said, giving her friend’s hand 
an affectionate grasp as Charlotte took her place beside her. 

‘‘Wise woman! I do want to see to it all for myself. I’ve 
had the greatest difficulty in waiting these four weeks, or 
should have had if I hadn’t been so busy. But now that I’m 
here I’ll show you how to make a room out of four chairs, 
two rugs, a table, a mirror and an adorable brass bowl. 
Talk of the simple life! You're going to see it lived just 
across the street, you matrons with innumerable things to 
dust.” 


Fuel first, fire afterward. But I’m fairly 
July weather though it is. How are 
A splendid row? I’ve dreamed of those 


her, and Martha made an incredulous assent. 

It was but a few hours before they saw the prophecy 
coming true. Miss Ruston barely took time for luncheon, 
and when the dray with her modest supply of household 
goods was at her door she was ready for work. A blue 
painter’s blouse slipped over her traveling dress, her sleeves 
rolled well up her shapely arms, she had plunged into the 
labor of settling. She had for assistants a woman whom 
Ellen had engaged for her and a tall youth who was the 
woman’s son, and these two she managed with a generalship 
little short of genius. 


tS floors had been cleaned and stained with a simple 
dull brown stain a week before and Miss Ruston eyed 
them with satisfaction, uneven though the old floors were. 
She set the lad at work oiling them, demonstrating to him 
with her own hands, carefully gloved, the way to do it. 

Every window she flung wide, and Mrs. Kelcey was pres- 
ently scrubbing away at the dim, small panes, trying her best 
to make them shine to please her young lady, who from time 
to time stopped as she flew by to comment on her work. 

“That’s it, Mrs. Kelcey; you know how, don’t you? I 
haven’t much in the way of hangings for them, so we must 
have them bright as mirrors. Hard to get into the corners? 
Yes, I know. But it’s somehow the corners that show most. 
Try this hairpin under your cloth’’—she slipped one out 
from her heavy locks—“‘ you can get into the corners with 
that, I’m sure. Tom, there’s a spot you haven’t hit. You 
can’t see it in that light; bend over this way a minute and 
you'll find it. That’sit! It would have been a pity to leave 
it, wouldn’t it? Don’t missany more places, Tom. I haven’t 
many rugs and the floor will show a good deal.” 

“‘T didn’t know artists were ever such practical people,”’ 
confessed Mrs. Red Pepper Burns, sitting on the edge of a 
straight-backed old chair in the small kitchen. . The house 
boasted but four rooms, two below and two above, with a 
small inclosure off the kitchen which had been used for a 
bedroom in the benighted ages when people knew no better, 
and which Charlotte had promptly set aside for a dark-room. 

“Practical? I’m not an artist, as you used the word, but 
I assure you real artists are the most practical people in the 
world. Not one of them but can make a whistle out of a 
pig’s tail or a queen’s robe out of a sheet and a blue scarf! 
What do you think of my light-housekeeping outfit ?”’ 

She held up an aluminum skillet which she had just taken 
from the box she was unpacking. ‘‘Here’s everything we 
can need in the way of cooking utensils packed into a foot 
square, and light as a feather, the whole thing. My purse 
was rather light when I had bought it too.”” She made a 
funny little attractive grimace, then laughed. ‘‘But my 
most trying purchase was my tin bath!- You can’t imagine 
what a hunt I had for it. But I found it at last in a little 
Englishman’s out-of-the-way shop, and a big tin ewer to go 
with it. I’m proud of them now, and emptying the tub once 
a day is going to be fine for my muscles.”’ 

“You have a splendid courage, dear, and I can see you're 
not afraid of hard work. I want you to promise me this, 
though, Charlotte. When you are specially tired, and 
there’s a luncheon or dinner to get, run over and let us give 
you a trayful of things. Cynthia always cooks more than we 
eat and then has to contrive to use it in other ways.” 

Charlotte nodded. ‘‘Thank you. Luckily I’m poor, but 
not proud. By-the-way, you haven’t an unused kitchen 
chair, have you? To tell the truth, I forgot several things 
and one of them is a chair for the kitchen. I probably shall 
not sit down myself and shall serve our little meals in the 
living-room, but I foresee that I shall have guests here in the 
kitchen and I’d like to be able to offer them a chair. That 
one you are sitting in is my very best old splint-bottomed, 
high-backed, photographer’s treasure, which must go in the. 
front room by the fireplace.” 

“When you are through explaining I will assure you 
that two kitchen chairs will arrive as soon as I go home,”’ 
promised Ellen. 

“Bless you! I foresee that you will make a splendid 
neighbor. Do you want to climb upstairs and see the nest 
I’m going to feather for Granny ?”’ 


HE turned to the narrow little staircase between the walls 
and gayly led the way. But Ellen exclaimed in dismay 
over the steepness of the stairs. 

“Charlotte! Do you think dear little old Mrs. Chase can 
climb these? They are the steepest I ever saw!”’ 

“She won’t need to. Private lift always ready.” 

‘‘What do you mean? Surely : 

Charlotte extended two round, supple arms. “Ww hy not? 
Granny weighs just eighty pounds if she is wearing plenty 
of clothes; in her little ‘ nightie’ and her lavender kimono, 
considerably less. And I’m strong as strong!” 

‘‘But even then she’s more than you ought to carry up 
and down this ladder.” 

Charlotte turned at the top of the stairs and laughed back 
at her friend. ‘‘Granny’s a sportswoman,”’ said she. ‘She 
will—whisper it!—thoroughly enjoy sliding down these 
stairs, and as for my carrying her up them—haven’t you yet 
found out that a weight you love devotedly is just no weight 
at all? Now look here! Aren’t these bits of rooms fasci- 
nating? Hot just now, I admit’’—she ran to the windows, 
wrenched them open and propped them up—‘“‘too hot in 
July, certainly; we’ll camp downstairs while this weather 
lasts; but fine and warm and sunny through the winter. 
A bit of an oil stove will make Granny as snug as a kitten, 
and her maid Charlotte will see that she’s never left alone 
with it burning.” 

“‘T see you’re quite invincible in your determination to 
make the best of everything. I can hardly believe you are 
the same girl I used to know, brought up to be waited on and 
petted by everybody. You've developed splendidly and I’m 
proud of you.” 

“Thank you, Len. No, I’m not the same girl at all. I’ve 
been having to depend upon my own management for four 
years now, long enough to learn a good many makeshifts. 
It’s been rather a pull, but I’ve had Granny through it all, 
and as long as she’s left to me I won’t complain. I used to be 
an extravagant person, but you’ve no idea how I’ve learned 
to make money last. Don’t stay up here; it’s too hot for 
you. But I'll get the place in order, for it may be cooler by 
the time I bring Granny, so we can sleep here.” 

“T’'ll help. What comes first ?”’ 

‘“Nothing—for you. I’ll.run up and down with rugs and 
curtains; really they are about all that are to go up here, 
except Granny’ s dressing-table—I’ve saved that for her— 
and a little old single bed she likes. I'll have Tom bring 
them up.”’ 





CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 
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The Old Folks at Home 
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‘The Blue-Button Twins 


What Happened When They Took a Snowball Ride: By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners and Roll of Honor in Flossie Fishers October Contest Will be Found on Page 49 of This Issue 


4 B-- twins were very excited and very busy. 
**Sister,” said Bobby, ‘“‘we will roll and roll 
this ball until it isas large as a house, and then we 
will get shovels and dig it out.” 

“Yes,”’ interrupted Susie, “and we will live in 
it forever; maybe Tommy Kirby will come with 
us too.” 

But the sudden appearance of Flopsy and Tink- 
tum Tidy with the twins’ Christmas sled stopped 
all plans and filled their heads with another idea. 





“*Jump on, Sister! You must have the first 
coast because you’re a lady!” cried Bobby. Then, 
as she started her downward flight: “Oh! oh! oh!” 
he shouted; ‘why didn’t I think? Sister should 
have had the first roll; it’s lots better than a sled. 
But I can’t call her back now.” So he clambered 
on himself. 

The pictures on this page will finish the story 
for you, andI am sure you will never attempt a 
snowball ride. ; 


The prizes will be divided between original 
stories (about these pictures or not, as you choose) 
and photographs of any sort taken by the girls or 
boys who submit them. Fifteen prizes of one 
dollar each will be given for the best fifteen stories, 
and fifteen prizes of one dollar each for the best 
fifteen photographs. 

Send stories and photographs by January 15. 
If you want a reply be sure to send with stories or 
photographs (not separately) an addressed envelope 




















with stamp pasted on. Write name, age and address 
clearly on the back of ali photographs. 

Any child may have paper dolls or animals in 
outline, if he or she will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope with the request. 


Miss HELENE Nyce 
In CARE OF Tue LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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visited the employment office 

of the typewriter company 
where I had already applied for 
a position. To my intense relief 
the woman in charge beckoned to 
me, ‘‘I was just thinkingof you,”’ 
she said; ‘‘a position has come in 
which seems made to order for 
you.” Briefly she sketched it 
and more briefly I accepted it. 

The location was in the aristocratic neighbor- 
hood of the downtown district, and I found the 
number without difficulty and entered. I was 
in the small outer corridor of a suite of rooms. 
While I hesitated a voice bade me enter, and, 
following its direction, I passed through the 
middle door, approached a desk and handed the 
man who sat there my card of introduction. He 
glanced at it for a brief space of time, then with- 
out looking up said: ‘‘ You will find a notebook in 
the desk in the outer office. I have some letters 
to give you.” Unusual at least was the absence 
of questions as to previous experience, but with- 
out comment I passed into the other office, 
removed my hat and coat, secured the notebook 
and returned, taking the seat pointed out to me. 

Without prelude the man began his dictation, 
rapidly yet distinctly. I could take his notes 
without correction, so perfect was his diction. 
The dictation finished, I questioned him as to how 
he desired the letters written, whether single or 
double spaced, etc. At the sound of my voice he 
looked up at me, seeming to see me for the first 
time. His scrutiny was rapid, but I felt that I 
had been judged and sentence had been passed. 
He merely said: “Use your own judgment in 
writing them.” The paper was of exquisite 
texture, a real joy to use. My letters, twelve in 
number, were soon finished, and I placed them on 
the man’s desk. He glanced at the first one. 
“That is all for tonight,’’ he said; “you may 
report at eight-thirty.” 

In all my experience I had never met with such 
brevity of manner and seeming confidence in my 
ability; yet I distinctly remember that it did not 
seem strange to me, neither the man, his manner, 
nor his office. The man suited his surroundings 
and the surroundings suited him. 


T EIGHT-THIRTY the next morning I was 
at my desk. For the first time I took note of 
my surroundings in detail. The same taste pre- 
vailed in the reception-room as in the private 
office. There was nothing superfluous. The 
pictures, delightful in subject, were few and well 
hung; the furniture, of mahogany, was massive 
and harmonized with the subdued splendor of the 
rug. The room was a symphony of absolute 
fitness—not one harsh color, not one jarring note, 
The inner room, which served as private office, 
duplicated the reception-room in style. 

When my employer entered a brief ‘*‘Good- 
morning” passed between us. I doubt if he saw 
me. Soon the buzzer sounded and I responded 
with my notebook. The dictation progressed in 
the same smooth, even manner. 

“Your name?’ he questioned when he had 
finished. 

I told him. 

Each day thus came and went, our con- 
versation never progressing beyond the ‘‘Good- 
morning,’ except when absolutely necessary. 
Yet I never was sohappy. I loved my work, and 
never was there a complaint about it. 

That my employer was remote to a great degree 
did not trouble me—in fact, I wonder if I ever 
questioned it. Some of the girls laughingly joked 
me about my handsome employer, and [| dis- 

tinctly recall the mild surprise I experi- 
enced in admitting to myself that 

he was handsome. Handsome 
hesurelywas. Asexquisitely 

molded as a fine piece of 

ivory in its classic 

severity, yet radi- 

ated witha per- 

sonality as 


I: WAS as aforlorn hope that I 








HE JOURNAL publishes here the sixth 

installment of ‘‘My Greatest Experience 
as aGirland HowI MetIt.’’ Nearly every 
type of experience that may fall to the lot 
of a girl, written of by the girls themselves, 
will be presented during the publication of 
this series, in the hope that other girls, fac- 
ing similar situations, may from the reading 
of these achieve victory in their own contests 
with circumstances. Necessarily the ano- 
nymity of the author will be preserved in 
the case of each article. 

The seventh installment of these interest- 
ing ‘‘ Experiences’’ will appear in the next 
issue of THE JOURNAL (for February). 

THE EDITORS. 











imperious as it was unconscious. His dress was 
faultless, yet he was by no means a ‘‘dress-made”’ 
man. And his mentality and manliness matched 
his outward vesture. In every way he was a man. 
Iadmired him in the same abstract manner that 
I admired the beautiful in any of my surround- 
ings. Aside from that I must confess that I gave 
him no thought. 

I was but nineteen years of age, tall— unusually 
so—and slight in proportion, the typical product 
of the small town; Irish in everything but place 
of birth, both parents having been Irish born 
and bred. Hot-headed, hot-blooded, loving their 
friends with the same fervor that they hate 
their foes, forgiving as readilyas they become 
angry, the Irish are indeed a ‘‘quare’’ people. 
Many a time my father had said: ‘‘’Tis a quare 
blend, child, but a good one, if you'll let your 
head rule your heart and the Lord rule both.” 
So far my head had been an easy victor. That 
I possessed stronger feelings, that I was as 
capable of love as I was of anger, I did not know. 
Never demonstrative, in fact a trifle reticent, 
I made friends unconsciously without seeking 
attention. 


| Scene months had passed since I secured the 
position— months full of work and content— 
and I was thoroughly satisfied. I had met my 
employer’s wife and children. The former was 
a sweet-faced, motherly little woman, somewhat 
her husband’s senior. We had formed a pleasant 
acquaintance, scarcely a friendship, in the few 
visits which she made to the office; but the 
children and I made no secret of our good- 
fellowship. This had no effect whatever on the 
very formal relations between myself and my em- 
ployer. Personal matters were never discussed; 
business matters only when necessary. 

June had come, and the first June Sunday was 
a delightful day, one of the kind that makes 
one deeply grateful to Lowell for his immortal 
description of its rarity. The whole world voiced 
an invitation to go outdoors—a call usually 
anticipated by me; but today I wanted to be 
alone. As the day wore away I became conscious 
of a sense of exhaustion, especially mental, but 
accompanied with the peculiar numbness of body 
which marks great physical exhaustion. 

Thinking a good night’s sleep would restore me 
I canceled an engagement for the evening and 
retired early. Morning found me in the same 
exhausted condition. A cold plunge revived me 
somewhat, and when | arrived at the office I felt 
more like my normal self. As usual I was on 
time, and to my surprise I found that my employer 
had preceded me. The mail had been opened 
and was sorted on my desk, the place was dusted, 


and the door to the inner office 
was locked. Allthis was strange, 
but, as the mail was unusually 
heavy, I started to work without 
further delay. From time to 
time I heard restless pacing in 
the inner office; then silence. I 
was intensely nervous; a pre- 
monition of coming events had 
unnerved me and left me trem- 
bling at the slightest sound. It 
was as if my mind were swayed by outer forces 
of which I had no cognizance. 

At length the door of the inner office slowly 
opened. I turnedand looked straight into the eyes 
of the man who stood there. It was outwardly 
the man I had known these past few months, but 
it was also a man I had never seen before. Our 
eyes met searchingly, our glances held unwaver- 
ingly; how long I know not—until the opening 
of the outer door brought us suddenly to our 
senses. It was only a messenger boy with a tele- 
gram, but it relieved the tension of the moment. 
When the boy had gone the man crossed to the 
door and locked it; then he turned to me, and, in 
a voice which strove to be natural, said: ‘‘I have 
some letters to give you—important ones. I do 
not wish to be disturbed.”’ 


HEN I had secured my notebook I passed 

into the inner office. He placed a chair for 
me, something he had never done before. Silently 
I took my place and waited. He walked to the 
window and stood looking out, his fingers nerv- 
ously handling the heavy folds of the curtains. 
His agitation was intense and a like power held 
me in a grip of positive fear. Without turning 
from the window he said: ‘‘Put up your book, 
please. I do not want towrite any letters. Ihave 
something to say to you.”’ 

I made no response, and sat silent, outwardly 
calm but inwardly cold with fear, my mind in 
absolute chaos. Something, I knew not what, was 
imminent: something I was powerless to control, 
powerless to evade. The figure at the window 
had relaxed to an attitude of deep thought. 
Suddenly he turned and strode to his chair, seat- 
ing himself across the table from me. I did not 
look up. 

The silence continued until I could endure it 
no longer, and slowly I raised my eyes. Our 
glances again encountered and again that steady 
period of searching scrutiny. 

“I said I had something to tell you,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘I scarcely know how to begin.” He 
paused; then suddenly asked: ‘‘Of what were you 
thinking yesterday ?”’ 

After my experience of the previous day this 
question was alarming. - Something of this must 
have shown in my face, for he hastily interposed: 
“No. Don’t tell me anything. I know.” 

Another pause. My feelings had grown numb. 

“I dreamed of you last night,’’ he said, still 
holding my gaze intently with his own. ‘In fact 
I must have dreamed of you all day Sunday. It 
has been an experience I shall never forget. I felt 
that I must tell you what I dreamed; at least a 
part of it. It does not seem right for me not to 
do so. You need not tell me whether the dream 
be true or not.”’ 


HEN without further prelude he started. 

From the very first word I knew that it was 
true, all that he had dreamed, at least so far 
as concerned me. He described in detail my old 
home, hundreds of miles away, the town name of 
which he did not know; but so faithfully was 
it described that it would be impossible not to 
recognize it. Briefly he sketched my early life, 
his story following the same tenor as 
my thought the previous day: of 
my ambitions and dreams, my 
joys and sorrows. 

The wonder of it all 

held me dumb; it was 
all so real yet so 
CONTINUED 
ON PAGE 42 
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A Man’s Letters to 





About Things on the Road Over Which One Has Been and the Other is Going 


Vill 


EAR CROSBY: I don’t know how much 
you heard of the talk at your house the 
other evening between Mrs. Cornell and 
Edna, but I was intensely interested and 
4; amused. Don’t think I wasn’t listening 
to the political discussion between you 
and Cornell: I was, and it was mighty 
interesting; but, having two ears, I gave 
one to you and Cornell and the other to 
Mrs. Cornell and Edna. 

It was about husbands bringing their business home and 
talking about it that the fair Mrs. Cornell was holding forth, 
she contending that they had no right to do it: it was not 
just to their wives, nor good for their husbands, ‘‘ who ought 
to leave business cares at the office,”’ etc. 

I particularly noticed that Edna did not argue much: she 
just let Mrs. C. talk, and, with an occasional ‘‘ Really?” 
‘Do you think so?”’ or ‘‘ That may be,” your pretty wife let 
her prattle on. 

I know that Mrs. Cornell type of wife so well, and I know 
the havoc that she has wrought with good husbands. I 
believe her type is doing about as much harm to 
American womanhood as any, for she represents 
the selfish wife who really has a positive dislike for 
her husband’s business. It seems actually to bore 
her, what little she knows about it, and I cannot 
help suspecting that it is largely because it is a side 
of her husband’s life that her limited intelligence 
is incapable of grasping: can therefore be no part 
of it; and she looks upon it as her rival in her 
husband’s interest and affections. Of course 
she wouldn’t acknowledge this, but it is the fact 
nevertheless. 














HE husbands’ business actually bores some 

wives, largely because any discussion of it at 
home is a subject that leaves them out. Now, 
naturally, when a man marries a girl his instinct is 
to take his wife into a sort of consulting partnership 
with him in his business. He has heard of woman's 
unfailing instinct in matters where her love for 
a man is concerned, and he pictures to himself 
evenings at home when he can cozily talk over the 
business problems which perplex him, and get his 
wife to help straighten them out. He is naturally 
full of the subject, because it is his life, and it 
occupies his mind to the extent that it does, not 
because he loves his wife less but because he wants 
to succeed as much, if not more, for her sake as for 
his own. He gets launched on a problem some 
evening, when the young wife, who has become 
tired of a subject that leaves her so entirely out 
of it, says: ‘‘ Jack, dear, don’t you think it would 
be better to leave your business cares at the office? 
You work so hard all day that I think in the 
evenings you ought to talk and think about 
something else.’ 

And then she slips over to his chair, twines her 
arm around his neck, puts her cheek to his and 
says purringly: ‘‘Let’s forget the horrid business, 
dear: let’s talk about something nice.” 

And poor Jack, who has been talking about what 
seems to him the nicest thing of interest he knows 
anything about in his life, obediently follows the 
talk that his wife has led into channels of ‘‘some- 
thing nice,’’ and finds himself immersed in neigh- 
borhood affairs or kindred matters that he is, of 
course, interested in and would himself have 
brought up at the right moment, but not just then. 

So Jack goes to bed with his problem unsolved so 
far as any help from his wife is concerned, and in 
the morning he is told that ‘‘it’s time enough for 
you to think of the horrid business when you get 
to the office.””. And whenever he brings up business 
matters at home he is met by the same wheedling 
objections. For atime the wife ‘gets it across,” as 
the boys say, but after a while Jack sees his dream 
of the cozy home talks with his wife as a helper in 
his business problems shattered, and he begins to 
feel alone. He is made to believe that he must not 
‘‘bring business home,’’ and he doesn’t; and what 
to him is the greatest game in the world he is sup- 
posed to drop out of his mind when he arrives 
at the door of his home. In other words Jack is 
supposed to have his mind divided into two parts, 
and like an electric switchboard he is supposed, 
at five or six P. M., to switch off the light of business and 
turn on the switch of the light of social and domestic life. 


CAN hardly believe that even the stupidest of American 

wives is stupid enough to think that her husband can 
successfully do this, or that he does do it. He may, to all 
appearances, seem to do it, and that may be the reason why 
so many men are so silent and look so bored in their own 
homes. If a man is worth his salt in business he is bound 
to have his business problems with him all the time. This is 
not good for a man, undoubtedly, but it does not do him 
any further good by letting him be bottled up in the 
evenings when he wants to talk and when talking it out to 
his wife would do him good and help him solve his problems. 
Many a problem is solved bya man while he is talking it 
out to some responsive ear, It isn’t always the actual con- 
crete help or suggestion given by a wife that helps a man 
in his business: it is the consciousness that he can talk his 
innermost thoughts out to some one whom he knows believes 
in him, who is lovingly responsive, whose interests are his 
interests and whose love is his love. Sometimes a w oman’ s 
instinct, which is always so much surer than a man’s, will 
unexpectedly clarify a situation for him. What he is groping 
for she jumps at: impulsively, instinctively, presumably 
unintelligently to the masculine mind; but just as sure as 
a trigger is that instinct, and a man is always safe to heed it. 

I made it a rule, early in our married life and in my busi- 
ness, to have your mother look over the men with whom it 
looked as if I were going to have important business rela- 
tions. I would bring them home to dinner, or ask your 
mother to walk into the office incidentally at luncheon-time, 
and, although I could not agree always with her apparently 
impulsive opinion of a man, I always found in the end that 
she was right, although sometimes it would take me a mighty 
long time to get to the point that she had reached at once by 








IN EXPLANATION: These letters are actual let- 
ters: not written primarily for publication. They 
are written in a man’s way by one man to another, 
and are for men. If women read them they should 
do so with that full understanding and allowance. 

—THE EDITOors. 




















instinct. And often, as I look back upon my business career, 
I can plainly see how your mother cut a larger figure in it 
then I even dreamed of at the time. But she never shut me 
up when I wanted to talk business to her. As a matter of 
fact I have yet to find a man or a woman who was a better 
listener, and that is a wonderful art that few possess. She 
knew when I was merely thinking aloud, and never did I 
fail to find her all attention and ready with her sympathetic 
discussion of the point at issue, although sometimes I frankly 
knew that the question was too technical for her to under- 
stand or advise upon. But she listened: she let me get it out 





“Sometimes a Woman’s Instinct Will Unexpectedly Clarify a Situation” 


of my system so that I went to bed with it off my mind. She 
knew that meant a good night’s rest and a clear brain in the 
morning, when I could settle the question for myself. 

I am truly sorry for a man who has not such an ear and 
such a heart in his home—whether it is that of a wife, a 
mother, a sister or a daughter—some feminine ear to which 
he can talk and some feminine heart to which he can appeal 
and which will respond. I pity these business men who go 
home and have tc keep bottled up the questions that fairly 
surge within them, and that have, very often, to be met and 
solved on the morrow. It is nothing short of a grievous 
mistake when a husband and wife put this one great mutual 
topic of common interest out of their lives. And it is always 
the wife who suggests the mistaken idea that the man must 
not carry his business home with him. As if he can help it, 
if he is interested in what he is doing! 


cy E result of this mistaken notion is seen in the thousands 
of husbands and wives who have no common bond 
between them, and particularly is this true where there are 
no children. Take the Cornells. Mrs. Cornell thinks with 
that empty head of hers that she does her husband a kindness 
by shutting him up evenings from talking business. But if 
she could hear Cornell talk as he has talked to me about the 
emptiness of his home, and the lack of intelligent compan- 
ionship that he finds there—never said in so many words, of 
course, but inferentially—the lady would sing another song, 
if she is capable of it. And there are by far too many busi- 
ness men, like Cornell, bottled up, feeling the lack of a 
sympathetic ear at home— and often finding it elsewhere, 
For what women do not plainly see sometimes is that a man 
will find elsewhere what he is denied at home; and that is 
always a bad thing for the man and the wife. 

Of course all this does not mean that a man must carry all 
his petty business cares home and religiously discuss them 
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ILLUSTRATION BY PAUL JULIEN MEYLAN 


every evening, like a cow chewing its cud, simply lengthen- 
ing out his business day and making his home an annex to 
his office, and his wife a clerk in his business. But that is 
up to the wife to prevent, and a clever woman can always 
circumvent a man in this asin anything else. Where a man 
carries his business into his private life to excess he makes 
the mistake of letting his mind run into the same rut in 
which it has been all day, and that no mind can stand long, 
no matter how healthy or strong it may be. There is a limit 
toa husband making a funnel of his wife’s ear and pouring all 
his worries into it, and a wife is entirely justified when she 
skillfully turns the drift of the talk in such a case into other 
channels, or sees to it that friends are asked to dinner or to 
spend the evening, or that her husband and herself go out 
for dinner or for the evening, so as to make business talks 
impossible for that time. 


AC point that the man must bear in mind is that 
if the wife is responsive to the husband in his problems 
he must not become so self-centered as to forget that she has 
been all day in the midst of her own problems, that she may 
be tired out from them, and that she may have a 
few perplexing knots herself that she would like 
to have him help untie. The work of the world is 
not all done in the shop, the factory or the office: 
some of it—how big a part only a few men clearly 
realize—is done by the women in the homes. To 
the husband the wife’s problems may sometimes 
seem small in comparison to his own, but this is 
all in the seeming. The problems of a wife or a 
mother are just as keen and big to her, propor- 
tionately, as are the problems of a man to him. 
Sometimes they are bigger. A husband’s problems 
mostly deal with dollars and cents: a wife’s prob- 
lems may deal with human lives. We have yet 
in this country to get it clearly into our minds that 
the business of being a woman in the home is just 
as big a job as, and sometimes a little bigger than, 
the business of being a man outside the home. 
The husband’s work may produce monetary, com- 
mercial and civic results, but the wife’s work 
produces the men that bring about those results. 

I came across a beautiful expression on this 
subject that I want you to read. Edna will, of 
course, enjoy it. It is as true as Gospel: only we 
men sometimes forget how true it is. It was written 
by Edward S. Martin, who writes that breezy and 
sensible editorial page in ‘‘Life’”’ each week: 


HAT are regarded as the great prizes of life—fame, 

money and such showy things—are nearly all 
things geared tothe powers of men. It is easy to measure 
the successes of men. They stand out in plain sight to 
be weighed and examined. 

But the successes of most of the successful women are 
much less tangible. As a rule they are contributions to 
life as it passes—influence, care, nurture, direction, 
companionship ; valuables of the highest order, but which 
finally appear, not as properties of the woman from whom 
they proceeded, but of the men or the children who re- 
ceived them, and the families and communities that they 
have blessed. 

The evidences of the success of men stand on pedestals 
and hang on walls and are recorded in books and occupy 
safe-deposit boxes in bank vaults. They stretch across 
the country in the form of steel rails or copper wires, or 
stand as buildings in stone and steel. On every one of 
them is the woman’s hand. In every one of them she has 
had hershare. There is no success of any kind, no power, 
no progress, which is not half hers. But ordinarily she 
does not much appear; not, at least, in a degree at all 
commensurate with her importance. Her work is not 
expressed—not much—in things. It is made in flesh. 

Is that unjust to her? Is it unfair that man should 
seem to outdo her ? 

Who shall say what is fair and what not in the manage- 
ment of this universe? We flatter ourselves with the 
idea that the Almighty has chosen to express Himself in 
mankind. Admitting that, it is a daring critic who will 
assert that woman is disparaged because it is allotted to 
her to express herself in like fashion. 


Pretty fine, isn’t it? And as true as it is fine. 
I tell you, Crosby, the Mrs. Cornells of this country 
are wrong when they do not enter into their hus- 
bands’ business lives, but are content to be satisfied with the 
mere golden rewards that are handed out to them by their 
husbands. A good wife ought to be pretty close to her 
husband’s business, and it is time that American wives got 
that silly notion out of their heads about refusing to let their 
husbands carry home their business affairs. The husbands 
can’t doit, and they are not doing it, even if they cannot talk 
shout them. They simply remain corked up, which is a 
thousand times worse for their ev ening’s enjoyment and 

their night’s sleep and the morrow’s work. 


ONSIDERING the penchant these wives have of copy- 
ing French ideas about clothes it is curious that they 
do not copy the French wife’s attitude toward her husband's 
business. The smallest shopkeeper in France relies abso- 
lutely upon his wife’s codperation in his business. For the 
most part she sits at the desk in the store and looks after 
the cash, and when she is not actually in the store, believe me, 
she is not far away from it. Very often the wife knows the 
stock of the store better than does the husband. And when 
he advances in the business scale, and the shop becomes a 
maison, Madame’s hand is always on the venture and her 
advice is always at her husband’s service. There is scarcely 
a large industry in France that has not been built up with 
the wife close to the husband’s shoulder. And the result? 
In no country today is woman such a power in commerce 
and the professions as in France. When France was 
financially paralyzed after the Franco-Prussian War, and 
the financial kings and business men saw no way of meeting 
the debt,it was the women of France who opened their saving 
purses and paid off the entire National debt. 
I would not for one moment say that the American woman 
has not been and is not behind her husband in his success in 
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HERE isn’t a better man on the 


a 
| face of the earth than my husband, | | 


and I’m not a bride either. I’ve 


to learn what a man is. We are truly in 
love, and yet we are not always happy. It 
has been our invariable policy to be per- 
fectly frank with each other; to explain 
every misunderstanding at once; in fact \ 
to be “‘one”’ in all things. But he is not 
quite perfect, and I am far, far from it, so 
we sometimes have our woes along with 
everybody else. 

As head of a Western college he has 
gathered about him a strong, congenial 
faculty, men and women after his own 
heart. We have our faculty suppers, our 
faculty picnics, our faculty camping 
party; in short, we are like a large, happy 
family. As in most small colleges, the 
teachers have so much to do that by the 
end of the year they are pretty well tired 
out. Then it is that we have our camping 
party. Last year we found a delightful 
camping ground, and after the rest of the 
faculty had gone to their homes my hus- 
band and I stayed and built a cottage 
large enough to accommodate all of us. 
Needless to say we looked eagerly forward 
to taking our friends this year to our own 
cottage, with its added advantages and 
conveniences. From the opening of col- 
lege on through the year we planned for it. 
Whenever the men were together they 
were discussing boats or studying fishing 
tackle and bass flies until 1 sometimes 
wondered if there were not danger that they would 
inadvertently begin talking about these things in the 
classroom. Certainly the anticipation of our ‘‘ good 
time coming” gave us unusual pleasure, and the last 
few weeks of college flew by as never before. 


lived with him fifteen years—long enough | ) 
{ 
| 


E WERE already packing to go right after the 

closing day when there came a night letter for my 
husband, saying: ‘‘Our Commencement speaker has 
been suddenly taken very ill. Can you possibly deliver 
our address a week from today?’’ My heart sank; it 
sinks now when I think of it. For I well knew before 
I gave him the letter what he would do. You can 
imagine how hard it was to give it to him when he came 
in joyfully talking about some last detail of the trip. 
Of course he felt honor bound to help this sister college 
out of her difficulty. I appreciated his attitude, but it 
did not help to make the disappointment any the less 
hard to bear. 

Early Thursday morning the party started as 
planned, and my husband came to the train to see 
us off. How my heart ached for my martyr to duty who 
had to stay behind! He had been wound up to run 
until Commencement was over, but not a minute 
longer; and now nothing except rest and recreation 
could fit him for work again. Think how he must have 
felt when he turned back home, trying to forget the 
bathing, the boating, and, above all, the fishing that 
were for us but not for him, and turning his mind to the 
work -he had on hand. 

He spent the rest of Thursday and all of Friday at 
home, brushing up an old address, and on Saturday 
morning he started on his long trip. That night he 
stopped at the old homestead, where he remained until 
Monday morning. He had hardly greeted the family 
before he asked if there was any mail for him. Remem- 
ber that he was already disappointed; so when he was 
told there was no letter it didn’t make him feel any 
better. On Tuesday evening, after two days on the 
road, he again stopped with relatives overnight. Here 
he found the desired letter, but such 
a stingy little letter he almost felt 
like not bothering to read it. Then 
Wednesday passed; no letter. On 
Thursday he gave the address and 
was again grieved not to find a letter 
awaiting him. Friday dragged by 
with no letter; Saturday, and stil! no 
letter. Something must be wrong, but 
he would soon find out now. 


N SATURDAY night, just at dusk, 
he arrived at the camp, and all the 
crowd went out to meet him except the 
one whom he expected to meet first! 
When I hastened out I was grieved at 
his greeting. I felt in it a reserve that 
was unusual. But oh, how tired he 
looked! He had lost thirteen pounds 
in those few days, and I was so con- 
cerned about him I forgot the lack of 
warmth in his greeting. But when, 
after a good hot supper and a restful 
evening around the fire in congenial 
companionship, the reserve not only 
continued, but also deepened, I won- 
dered. Still I couldn’t think anything 
was so wrong that it would not be 
righted by a good night’s rest. 
The next morning, with the break of 
day, the whole party went fishing; but 
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When Each Thought the 


Other Cold 


And the Trifles That Caused It 


we went three in a boat, so there was no chance to be 
alone together. By this time I knew the reserve was 
not imaginary, but I had no idea what caused it, and 
I began to feel hurt. What had I done to merit this 
coolness? Hadn't I talked about him, wondered where 
he was and what he was doing all during his absence, 
until the whole party teased me like a schoolgirl with 
her first sweetheart? A few minutes alone would have 
set things right, but we couldn’t get those minutes the 
first two days. The moment we got home from our 
morning fishing trip the women prepared the dinner 
while the men cleaned the fish. Everybody helped to 
wash the dishes, and then, after a fine swim, we went 
fishing again. The evenings were spent about the fire. 
What one did all of us did. 


Y THE end of the second day the misunderstanding 

had grown so that we could not see beyond it, and we 
actually didn’t wish to make up. Each felt it was the 
other’s place to apologize and set relations right. Out- 
wardly, of course, we seemed the same, and I don’t 
believe any one suspected the heavy hearts we were 
hiding. 

Finally we had our time alone. We rowed two 
departing guests to an early train and on our return we 
settled up. I had seen him suffer mental pain, I had 
seen him through different worries, and I had known he 
was suffering these few miserable days, but I had not 
dreamed it was so keenly. It may all appear to be 
trivial, but it was the hardest circumstance with which 
we had ever coped. 

It seemed to him that everything indicated I had lost 
my love for him; and it seemed to me that he had for- 
gotten how he once loved me. We soon made it plain 
to each other that our love was just the same, but that 
isn’t enough in misunderstandings. If one stops there 
it is like dressing a wound without first washing it out— 
it does not heal well! But cleanse it and it will soon 
heal without a scar. So it pays to go to the bottom of 
things, understand each other’s motives, see with each 


































































other’s eyes, and know that there was no 
intentional wrong. 

Why hadn’t I written to him so he 
would get a letter that first Saturday night 
on his trip? 

I replied that we had reached the cot- 
tage late Thursday evening. The lights 
had not been turned on and we had to 
depend on a little candle for light that 
evening. The cottage had not been used 
since the autumn before and we worked 
every minute making it comfortable for 
the night. The next morning I awoke 
late to find that the rest of the party had 
gone for anearly row. Then I thought of 
writing, but the mail boats were not yet 
running, and to mail a letter meant a walk 
or row of five miles. Had I written at 
once and walked to town with the letter it 
would not have reached his home before 
he left early Monday morning. 


HE HADN’T thought about that, to be 
sure; so he was satisfied on this point. 
But why was the one letter such a short, 
unsatisfactory one? 

We had planned to row to town on 
Saturday afternoon for provisions, and | 
had expected as soon as the crowd started 
for the morning fishing to go off alone and 
write him a good long letter. Imagine my 
consternation when they called up from 
the boats that they had decided to row to 
town then instead of in the afternoon, for 
it would be so much cooler. I made them 
wait while I wrote that little letter. Have 
you ever tried to write a love letter when a crowd of 
impatient people are calling you every minute, urging 
you to hurry? If you have you will understand why 
that letter was not so complete as it might have been 
under calmer conditions. 

He nodded; that was satisfactory. But why no more 
letters? 

There is where I may have been to blame, but my 
failure to write was not intentional. I knew the time 
and place of the address, of course; but I expected him 
to arrive there early that morning and leave as soon as 
it was over, and it never occurred to me that he would 
think of mail then. As to letters the rest of the trip, 
I did not have his schedule and had no idea where to 
reach him. 

Very well; he understood. But now came the heav- 
iest charge of all in hiseyes. Why were the rest of the 
party so glad to see him that they came out to meet 
him, and not I? 

Well, that was as easily explained as the rest. We 
had been very anxious to have a big bass supper for him 
that night. Early in the morning we had a storm, and, 
although the rain stopped, our weather prophet said the 
storm was not over and it was not safe to go far from 
land. But we women had set our hearts on the fish 
supper and we argued with him until noon, but he 
wouldn’t give up his opinion. Finally he said that if 
the crowd cared to risk it he didn’t mind a soaking him- 
self. So we went, much to our sorrow! When we were 
two miles from home the squall came. We rowed under 
some trees and took our deserved soaking with the best 
grace we could. After half an hour’s steady downpour 
the rain ceased, but the waves were so high we had to sit 
another hour in the cold wind before we dared start 
home. It was just a little too much for me. They put 
me to bed with all kinds of hot things, inside and out, 
and I soon got over the chill; but I didn’t feel very gay 
the rest of the evening. We didn’t know just when he 
was coming, and I was still in bed when the cry went 
up that he was in sight. Could he have seen how I 
rushed in my dressing there would 
have been no hurt feelings. I had 
made them all promise not to tell him 
1 had been ill, for I did not wish his 
first evening to be marred by worry. 


O AT last everything had been 

explained and he was satisfied; 
and we looked in each other’s eyes and 
knew that all was well. But we had 
lost some of the best days of our 
lives—yes, worse than lost them— 
because we had allowed misunder- 
standings to cloud our reason, because 
we had let a chain of trivial events, 
any one of which by itself would 
not have been givena second thought, 
be woven together into an imaginary 
grievance that caused us much 
sorrow. Therefore I say that it is 
better, far better, to avoid misun- 
derstandings than to right them after 
they are made; that reasonable 
people should learn how to avoid 
suspecting anything is wrong until 
it is positively proved to be wrong; 
that husbands and wives in particu- 
lar should early acquire the habit of 
constantly adjusting themselves to 
each other’s ways if they would make 
each other happy. 






























































IN EXPLANATION 


HIS is the fourth group in a 

series of direct personal ex- 
periences of families who have 
successfully solved the problem of 
living on incomes of from $750 to 
$1500 a year. No theories are 
expounded here, but in each in- 
stance actual experiences are 
related by the woman herself. The 
next group will present the experi- 
ences of several families who live 
on incomes of less than $800 a year 
each, yet despite the present high 
cost of living throughout America 
manage to save money, educate 
their children, and, in some in- 
stances, buy their own homes. 

—THE EDITORs. 


Buying a Home on $15 a Week 


HREE years ago I became the only supporter of a 
widowed mother and a sister fifteen years of age. 


I had $500 in the bank and was earning $780 a year 
as a stenographer. 

We lived in a small town where cottages rented from $15 
to $20 a month. I had always wanted a home of my own 
and disliked very much the idea of paying rent. Upon 
investigation I found that the local Building and Loan 
Association would make it possible. I learned that I 
could purchase a cottage for $2000, and, after making the 
first payment, would be allowed to pay the balance by 
taking stock in the Association and paying for it monthly, 
with eight per cent. interest. The $500 was used for the 
first payment on my home, and I took out fifteen shares 
of stock at $100 each for the balance. For this amount 
I paid $15 a month—just what I would have paid for rent. 

I realized at once the necessity of insurance. A policy 
for $2000, covering house and furniture, cost me $11.50 a 
year. This, together with my Building and Loan dues, 
took $191.50 of my yearly income, and left only $588.50 
for all other expenses. After working it out carefully I 
decided upon a definite schedule, and each of us agreed 
that our expenditures would come within the amounts 
appropriated. 

We must do our own work, of course, and it must be 
divided according to our hours at home. The greater part 
of the work fell upon Mother, but, as my office hours were 
from eight to four, and my sister’s school hours some 
fewer, Sister and I had time in the afternoon and evening 
to do a great many things. 


UR first object was to pay strict attention to our 

health, because we realized that unless we had health 
we could not do our work, and, furthermore, we had no 
money for doctor’s fees. In addition to personal hygiene 
we kept the house clean and well ventilated, especially 
our bedroom. !t did not take us long to learn that while 
it was far less expensive it was also very much better 
to have simple, well-prepared food. From books and 
magazines we learned the different food values and how 
to prepare well-balanced meals. Meat was served only 
once a day, and even then nuts were sometimes sub- 
stituted. We did not even think of the rich pies and other 
indigestibles in which so many people indulge. 

By maintaining a small garden and raising chickens we 
managed to keep our grocery bill at an average of $17 a 
month. Perhaps this seems unreasonable to some, but it 
is entirely possible and is due to careful buying, our inter- 
est in and study of practical cooking and the proper use of 
left-overs. On Monday groceries are a little cheaper, so 
we buy our week’s supply at that time. We also save by 
buying sugar, coffee, potatoes, etc., in large quantities. 
By buying a case of mixed canned goods we save a dollar, 
and it is really convenient to have them on hand. 

We have saved much on our fuel bill by converting our 
parlor and dining-room (such as usually found in small 
cottages) into one large living-room. This can be heated 
with one stove, and our “living apartments,” being next 
to the kitchen, are always nice and warm. It is best, I 
think, not to have bedrooms heated. Heating the house 
in this way we use about seven tons of coal during the 
winter. This I buy during the summer, when my other 
expenses are not so heavy, also because coal can be bought 
for $5 a ton in summer and is $6 or $7 in winter. Our elec- 
tric lights do not cost very much. There isa minimum 
rate of $1 a month, and we have always managed to keep 
within the limit. 

My next important item is clothing, for which I appro- 
priated $18.75 a month. While we have been very 
economical along this line we have always appeared well 
dressed on every occasion. This was due not to the 
amount of money spent, but to careful buying and plan- 
ning of each garment. We never buy extremes of fashion, 
nor do we indulge in any of the fads of the season. For 
this reason our coat suits and dresses, which are never 











The Actual Experiences of Three Families 


of conspicuous color, are sometimes worn two or three 
seasons. Often these are remodeled at home, by the help 
of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL and other magazines. 
I must give THE JOURNAL most of the credit for our prac- 
tical plans, also for the fact that we are our own dress- 
makers. We have found the dressmaking lessons in this 
magazine very helpful because they are both clear and 
accurate. At the semi-yearly sales in the department 
stores of a near-by city we buy most of the materials for 
our clothes six or eight months in advance, thereby saving 
from forty to fifty per cent. of the cost. 


URING the winter months our laundry work is not 
heavy because we wear dark dresses and petticoats, 
and we can easily do them up ourselves. In summer, how- 
ever, the laundry work is heavy, and we have disposed of 
the most disagreeable part of it in this way: Our laundry- 
man agreed to do all the flat work for a cent apiece, and to 
wash and starch the other garments for five cents a pound. 
This amounts to about $1 each week. We do the ironing a 
few pieces at a time, usually while a meal is being cooked. 
The remaining classifications listed below need few 
explanations. The toilet articles and medicines are bought 
as they are needed, but have never exceeded the amounts 
given. By taking care of our teeth, having a good dentist 
examine them regularly twice a year, we have kept the 
dentist’s bill down to $10 a year. 

There is a splendid free State school located within 
walking distance of my home, otherwise I would not have 
been able to keep my sister in school during the last three 
years. The books, etc., referred to in the list are for her 
incidental fees, $5, and her school-books, which amount to 
about $10 each year. 

Lastly the amount of $52.50 appropriated for miscella- 
neous items gives us books, magazines, papers, stationery, 
postage and the number of small things needed. 

My salary is paid monthly, and the entire sum of $65 is 
placed on deposit in the bank. I requested each merchant 
with whom I traded to send an itemized statement of my 
account at the end of each month. I pay these by check, 
and file each statement with the canceled check, which 
I receive at the end of the following month. In addition 
to this I keep a small account-book, in which I list each 
statement under its respective account. 

From the table given you will be able to see how the 
amounts have been appropriated. A few have been 
divided into the monthly appropriations, so that our 
expenditures did not exceed those amounts: 

YEARLY MONTHLY 


Building and Loan Dues . . $180.00 $15.00 


MBAUEMCE 5 5-3. a a ee OS, ee 11.50 

CIOCCHIES «kc Oe Se SR we ee eS BO 17.00 

URINE EGET Tec: Pes. Pb we ow, Sm 35.00 

Puectme Gients 4. as 8 8 ee 12.00 1.00 

SCUeH e  s e  ce  w 8 225.00 18.75 

Laundry (6 months) ...... . . 24.00 4.00 

‘MOUBEUAPUICIOS =< 6 6 we oe eS Ow 6.00 50 

WVPIRT Ge ke ee ee ee 5.00 

Dental Work Seu ena er aaririceenee "Sear pce 10.00 

MEBROR OUR e: 3 Ge 5 oe es a 15.00 

Miscellaneous Pe gee eT ae ne ee ke 52.50 4.37 
Yearly Income De & am e& & SS eee 


You will notice that I did not appropriate any money 
for doctor’s fees. We agreed that should money be needed 
for such purpose we would take it out of the clothing 
fund, and wear our clothes, if necessary, until the amount 
was paid. It will also be seen that no money was left for 
amusements. The only money that we feel like spending 
in this way is what is made in addition to my income. I 
am acquainted with almost every family in town, and the 
first of each year I send postal cards (with return cards 
attached) to all my friends, reminding them that I would 
like to take their subscriptions for certain magazines. 
I receive a number of subscriptions, and my mother and 
sister help collect the money. On the commissions we 
enjoy a few matinées in the city, and usually have enough 
for a short fishing trip in the summer. 

But our greatest joy is our own home with its lovely rose 
garden at the side, and its small vegetable garden and 
chicken yard in the rear. It has been our greatest incen- 
tive to work, and our sacrifices have been real pleasures. 
And in six years, if nothing unforeseen prevents, I hope 
to have everything paid for. 


A Family of Seven Saves $50 a Year 


Ric. problem of running the home on a practical, eco- 
nomical basis perhaps may never be solved, for prices, 
individual needs, locations, environments and climates 
vary so. However, after twenty-five years of experience 
and actual achievements, be the income large or small, I 
have found the most practical and economical plan to be 
to allow one-quarter of the amount of the income for rent, 
one-half for food, light, fuel and incidentals, and one- 
quarter for clothing and other expenses, out of which last 
a stated amount is regularly saved. 

As prices fluctuate and fruits easily spoil and vegetables 
wither I find it cheaper to buy vegetables and fruit in 
small quantities as needed. Potatoes are cheaper if bought 
in larger quantities. With the purchase of beef, suet is 


given. I save all suet and fats for frying, etc. Cheap cuts 
of meat are wholesome, and nothing is gained by buying 
more meat than is needed for each meal. In fact I have 
never found the need of buying in large quantities gener- 
ally, but I never let staple goods or groceries run out 
before replenishing. Incidentals or sundries embrace 
much in housekeeping, but by taking advantage of special 
sales I keep supplied. 

Tobe brief my story is how I manage, by my plan as speci- 
fied and on an income of $15 a week, to provide shelter, 
food, education and other necessities for my family of 
seven persons, the youngest seven years of age, besides 
regularly saving $1 a week for illness or a rainy day. The 
outlay for rent, clothing and other expenses is $8, leaving 
me $7 for food, light, fuel and incidentals. 

I divide the income as follows: 


Rent... . . . $4.00 Church and Sunday- 

MOOG mi et aes Lg 5.25 school wo 6 2 eae 
Light, Fueland Sundries 1.75 Insurance ... . .50 
For the Bank . . 100 86 GIGthing 6k 2.00 


OUR 5 og. % $15.00 


The division according to plan specified would allow: 


Rent . . .. . . $3.75 Clothing and Other Ex- 
Food, Light, Fuel and penses on oe 1. “HBSHIO 
Sundries. . . . 7.50 otal =  < . $15.00 


While it may seem that I do not adhere to my plan to 
the very letter the deviation is so little that it practically 
amounts to nothing. 

The set of menus here given for a week admitted of 
variety and provided sustaining and nourishing food, at 
prevailing prices, within the amount specified for my 
family of seven, and one guest at one of the meals. 


MENU No. 1 DINNER 
BREAKFAST Potato Soup 
Cereal Toast Coffee Bread 
Peeie. Pork and Beans 
LUNCHEON p Hot Molasses Cake Tea 
Lettuce Sandwiches Cocoa 


MENU No. 5 
BREAKFAST 


DINNER 
Onion Soup 
Flank Steak, Stuffed and 


Rolled, Gravy Cereal Beans Bread Coffee 
Bread Mashed Potatoes can ; 
Gelatin Tea -UNCHEON 
a Brown Bread 
Sandwiches 
MENU No. 2 With Cream Cheese 
BREAKFAST Tea 
Griddle Cakes With Syrup DINNER 
Coffee Trish Stew, Dumplings 
LUNCHEON Bread . 
Potate Cakes Toest ‘Tea Chocolate Blanc Mange Tea 
DINNER coon 
Black Bean Soup MENU No. 6 
N ~ . ee = 
ef rigs hee 
‘ Stewed Fruit Muffins Coffee 
MEN 3 LUNCHEON 
=NU No. - Bread Croquettes Toast Tea 
BREAKFAST DINNER 


Cereal Fried Potatoes Bread Lamb Broth With Rice 
Coffee Bread Potato Salad 
LUNCHEON Hot Biscuits Apple Jelly 


Hot Corn Bread Cocoa Tea 
DINNER —— 
Yellow Split-Pea Soup MENU No.7 
Bread B a 
Macaroni With Cheese ——— 
Brown Betty Omelet Toast Coffee 
Tea LUNCHEON 
. , Baked Potatoes 
MENU No. 4 Bread Cocoa 
BREAKFAST Ve ein 
Fruit Toast Coffee egetable Soup 


Lamb Croquettes Bread 
Scalloped Potatoes 
Sally Lunn Tea 


LUNCHEON 
Boiled Rice Bread Tea 


The itemized cost of the food for these menus for the 
week is here given: 


Bread ..... . $0.48 Fruit cis Ce oe 0 
Ree ck we Lard ee ee ee 
(re .70 Beans (Black and 

meee ae Les 24 Weer 2°. swe sw 0S 
ae) 6 se ee 28 Peas (Split) ... =. .04 
Tea . . . . . .  .15  Syrupand Molasses . .06 
Pee ee ee ie 40 Potatoes . . «ss. .30 
i a a ee 20 Macaroni ....._ .08 
Onions, Carrots, Lettuce ee. CE 5 kh ke: 10 
OS ee es ee .20 Cornmeal and Corn- 
eS Se eee ee ee .20 ene) 3 a .06 
Sausage and Salt Pork . .20 Gelatin Se eae 08 
Cereal . . . . . .  .10 + #©Baking Powder, Flavor- 
er on) Sate 15 ing and Seasoning. . .06 
Rice. - - - . + - OF Total. . . . . $5.12 


These menus may be changed by substituting lentil, 
pea and other soups for those given, and substituting 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 41 
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HERE is a great deal about ‘‘the 
feminine unrest”’ in print. Whether 
it is much more prevalent than usual, 
or only more vocal, it presses on 

} attention and has to be considered. 

Parents of girls want to know their duty; want 

to know to what sort of employments and 

responsibilities they must bring their daughters 
up. Girls still in school or lately out grope to 
discover what is expected of them. Are they 
to be helpers at home or workers independent 
of their families? Are they to be domestic or 
extraparietal? Are they to find an outside job 
for the sake of their own development, or only 
seek one if they need the wage it will bring 
them? Shall they go to college if they can, and 
if not what shall they do next? Shall they 
marry, and if so whom, and on what terms? 

What is the life to which they are to adjust 

themselves? Is it the life of women in the Nine- 

teenth Century, or a new and different life, 
calling for new plans and proceedings? 


this prevailing temper of men. Listen to Debs, 
lately the Socialist candidate for President, in 
his speech accepting the nomination: 


Capitalism is rushing blindly to its impending doom. 
All the signs portend the inevitable breakdown of the 
existing order. Deep-seated discontent has seized 
upon the masses. Poverty, high prices, unemploy- 
ment, child slavery, widespread misery and haggard 
want in a land bursting with abundance; _prostitu- 
tion and insanity, suicide and crime; these in solemn 
numbers tell the tragic story of capitalism’s saturnalia 
of blood and tears and shame as its end draws near. 
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When that sort of discourse engages the 
sympathies of millions, of course there is unrest 
among women. There is unrest among women 
because there is unrest in the air they breathe, 
but, naturally, it takes its own special forms. 

The form that is most conspicuous is the 
aspiration for the suffrage. A certain proportion 
of women—how large no one yet knows—have 
reached the conclusion that they want the vote. 
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AN 1 ? That seems to stand in their minds as the evi- 

iN These are real questions. All the girls now- dence of equality with man. Give them the y 

NS adays are more or less confronted by them. = isieiauen vote and they will see to it that women are paid Z 
> S 
N Most of them seem to feel more or less uncertain Say SSS ROR abe the same wages as men for the same work, that ZN 
ZS about their destiny; uncertain not as to partic- WK Oy the factory laws are what they should be, that iS 
iy ulars, but as to generals; uncertain not as to white slavery is abolished, that child labor is ZN 
rN which man and when and where, but whether MR. MARTIN duly guarded and restricted, and, and, and, and. ZN 
gS they must try to be such women as their mothers Not only are the suffragists restless themselves, HN 
were, or shape themselves by some new pattern the HEN WE SAY THAT ESSAY-WRITING HAS DIs- ___ but they also force disturbance on the women, appar- EN 
outlines of which are not yet clear. So it seems rather APPEARED FROM AMERICAN LITERATURE WE __ ently a large majority, who have found their vocation \ 


a hard time for girls; but the trouble is hardly a RECKON WITHOUT THE CHARMINGLY FACILE WORK _ in life and are fairly satisfied with it, or else see no 
trouble at all, for what chiefly makes the disturbance DONE BY MR. EDWARD S. MARTIN EACH WEEK ON cure in suffrage for what they don’t like, and fear its 
is enlargement of opportunity. Girls have a wider THE EDITORIAL PAGE OF “LIFE,” AND IT IS WITH’ drawbacks more than they anticipate its benefits. 
choice than they used to have. Besides the old-time THE SINCEREST PLEASURE THAT THE EDITORS Such women find themselves threatened with political 
callings of dressmaking, millinery, teaching schooland OF THE JOURNAL PRESENT MR. MARTIN’S DE-_ obligations which they think do not belong to them, 
getting married, they can—let’s see, let’s see—work LIGHTFUL WORK ON THIS PAGE, WHERE IT WILL and which they do not wish to incur unless they 
in factories, laundries, stores; be cashiers; be stenog- APPEAR FOR SEVERAL NUMBERS TO COME. organize their opposition and make it felt. And this 
raphers or typewriters; be trained nurses or doctors; THE EDITORS. some of them are doing, and with energy, though not 
be telephone girls, indispensable office workers, ac- with much joy in the combat. For, much as they dis- 
tresses, writers, librarians, social workers, deans and marriage may be compared with the years of military like the duty, it is not one that can safely be neglected 
presidents of colleges; or go into some other business service which young men have to give in Franceand by women who believe that political government will 
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not done at home. Germany. It isa temporary employment, necessary, remain in the hands of men anyhow, and that it is 
% and often very valuable as a training, but in a field better that the responsibility should go with the power. aN 
g WHICH WAY Not many mothersofcontemporary of endeavor from which they expect to withdraw as 4 

IS WOMAN girls tried any of these latter em- soon as they can. Like the young soldiers learning WHAT Most women still prefer that it N 
p GOING? ate ect ite a etd andthe the rudiments of war a large majority of the women MOST WOMEN should so remain. Most women N 
g => eee te ? ay we re on y invented yes- wage-earners are young girls serving their time in the PREFER prefer, other things being equal, YN 
Z terday; trained nurses belong for industrial army, but expecting later to earn theit » ameuen government by men to government oN 
g the most part to the last quarter-century; “‘sales- discharge and proceed to their real business in life. SSane<S = by women. And that seems a gs 
Z ladies’’ are no older. That makes these new fashions To marry and have children and raise them is the sound preference, for though it might seem natural \ 
Z in employments for women the more experimental. natural destiny of women; thesame now that it always that women should side with women against men, N 
y The wisdom of mothers, a body of knowledge derived was and always willbe. It isfor that, primarily, that and men with men against women, that is not so \ 

from instinct, experience and observation, and of — girls should be trained; to that that they should be natural as it seems and usually does not happen. It is Y 


enormous value to human life, is a good deal baffled encouraged to look forward; and their training should woman, not man, that is indispensable to man, and he 
by them. Indeed it is current doctrine that the live- be such as will help them to marry wisely, to have _ is notoriously prone to take the side of a woman against 
at-home mothers are not up to the task of looking children that are worth raising, and to raise them well. a man; and it is man, not woman, that is indispensable 
after all these outworking girls, and that the law—the to woman, and at a pinch she will usually cleave to her 
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Government—must undertake it. That is consider- WHAT IS Then what is the unrest all about? own as against her like. 

ably true. This great force of factory-working, office-  PrIS UNREST For one thing it is an unrest that The suffrage has come in some countries and in some 
keeping, merchandising women is a new feature of ABOUT? waitson readjustment. Thisgreat of our own States. Let it be tried in the experiment 
civilization, and there must, of course, be proper laws = “*~* : intrusion of woman, especially stations. We do not do well to be too much afraid 
for its regulation and protection. Sea 0<SSSS__ between the ages of seventeenand of it. If it belongs to come we shall have it. If it 


The girls, as they come along and see this great twenty-seven, in the out-of-the-house employments, is belongs to stay it will stay. California is trying it. 
body of outworking women, say to themselves: a new thing, and a big thing full of problems. In Let us see whether the woman voters will continue to 
“That is what woman’s life is coming to be. That is hundreds of thousands of families thought has to be _ like it and to use it, whether it helps matters, whether 
what I must face and prepare for. The old domestic taken not only about the training of daughters for the feminine unrest is allayed or increased by it. 
life of housekeeping is going the way of the distaff. their ultimate destiny of motherhood, and putting Colorado has had it for nineteen years, and its value 
What is important now for me is to be qualified to them in the way to realize it, but also about their and the expediency of it seem to be as much discussed 
hold a worth-while place in this new life that is and training for this intermediate work which is for so and disputed inthat State asever,and with just as much 
is to be.” many of them a necessary preface to marriage, and uncertainty of conclusion. It does not appear that 

That also is considerably true. But it is not the which will determine a good deal, by their experience ‘poverty, high prices, unemployment, child slavery, 
whole truth. There is a huge body of women in the in it, what sort of marriages they will make. It is widespread misery and haggard want, prostitution, 
away-from-home employments, but they are almost all necessary in such families to plan for a girl’s wage- insanity, suicide and crime’’ are so much scarcer in 
helpers. The principals and ruling workers are almost earning employment as though it were to be, as it Colorado than in other States of like economic condi- 
all men. Lawyers’ offices are full of women, extremely may be, her life’s work, and to do it with the knowl- _ tions as to furnish an example of the magical value of 
competent and useful, but there are few woman law- edge, as a rule, that it ought not to be her life’s work, | women’s votes. Women’s votes seem to be much like 
yers; there are many trained nurses, but comparatively and with the expectation that it won’t be. That men’s votes. When a row of pianos make a concert 
few woman doctors; there are girls galore on the floors makesa troublesome problem, and parents’ minds and _ then the voters will make a millennium. At present it 
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of the department stores, and some women hold excel- daughters’ minds, in the strain of solving it, are apt is not the pianos, but the players who play on them, 
lent positions in them, but a woman in the firm isa __to let the immediate need cloud their vision of the | who make the concert; and it is not the voters, but the N 
great rarity. Women are admirable helpers in busi- remoterand more important destiny. Itlooksimport- poets, prophets and statesmen who inspire and enlist Ny 


ness, cheaper than men, more tractable, often more ant for a girl to get a good place where she will like them, that secure millennial improvements in legisla- 
agreeable, but they do not stand on the same level with her work and do well, but it is much more important tion and government. It does not seem to matter 
men in these undomestic employments. that the work shall like her, and that she shall escape greatly who votes if only all the social groups are fairly 
What is the reason? from it in time, while she is still capable of fulfilling represented. But a pianist can make no concert with- 
Does it mean that women have not yet got their full woman’s greater destiny and has not yet become an out his piano, and the political reformer must have 
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dues in industry? office fixture. some instrument on which to play and through which 
It does mean that, no doubt, to some extent; but Moreover it is an unrest that is a part of a great to express himself and achieve his performances. Our 
that is not the reason. unrest that is affecting all the world, that puts the reformers have such an instrument as it is, an instru- a 
Does it mean that women are not the equals of men? Young Turks in charge of Turkey, startsarepublicin ment that not only responds to the player, but has, AN 
No; it does not mean that. They are equal. China, and gives power to Asquith and Lloyd-George _ too, the property of the eolian harp, in that it catches g 
in England, and that put a third party into our politics what is in the air and is harmonious to it. Y 
THEN, NOW The reason is this: that all this out- last summer. This unrest isa general reaching out for y 
AND of-the-home work is to man his more: for more liberty, more justice, more opportunity, THE NEW _ The feminine unrest stirs a certain 
ALWAYS vocation, but to woman at large no more to eat, more money to spend, more fun, more NEEDS proportion of the women to organize 


more than heravocation. Hergreat leisure, more knowledge. In the masses of the people 
Spe vocation is motherhood. It is in of the earth there moves a great longing for a better they have got it to achieve great 
that that she is indispensable and unrivaled; and in chance and a fuller life. That is a great phenomenon, DPPIPESESSS things. Other women, stirred by the 
that is the basis of her complete equality with man. and, of course, women have their full share of it. The same promptings, care nothing for the vote and will 
In that she is the principal, not only in bearing people moved by this general unrest don’t know pre- not organize to get it. But not a bit the less they 
children, but in rearing and training them as well. cisely what they want nor how to get it. They don’t _ reach out to satisfy the new needs of which they have 
That is by so much the most important calling to know at all accurately what is right and what is wrong become conscious, and to adjust themselves to the 
which women must look forward that for the general in the way the world is run at present, nor what changes in their world and meet the new demands that 
run of women all the other employments are of neg- _ resources are available to satisfy their yearnings, nor _ life makes of them. 

ligible moment in comparison with it and have tobe what instrumentalities of government and justice are 


considered on a basis of their relation to it. Tothat defective or obsolete, nor who, nor what, is to blame for 

calling the great mass of women in due time find their _distresses or wants or restrictions that they chafe under. 

way. They marry and have children. The extrapa- Every innovator, every mover for new methods, every > 
rietal wage-earning work that some of them do before vaunter of a new remedy, finds his opportunity in ‘ 
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N THAT great and inspiring move- 
ment toward a full democracy, 
which has been going on in this 
country for one hundred and fifty 
years, the American woman has had 
her full share. At the beginning she saw that 
she must democratize her attitude toward life 
and all her ways if she was to keep up her end 
of her partnership with man. She set out right 
bravely. But she met at once, as man did in his 
efforts todemocratize industry and government, 
the tenacious ideas of the past. Customs, 
habits, religious interpretations and_ social 
conventions centuries old obstructed her. It 
became a fight with her, as it did with the 
working man, the liberal-minded intellectual 
man and the progressive statesman. 
Opposition always develops the aggressive 
natures in a body. The opposition to the 
democratization of the lives of American women 
soon aroused a powerful if small body to open 
revolution. By the middle of the last century 
they had formulated their grievances, prepared 
their program and were in active campaign. 
Now up to this time the American woman 
had not questioned her partnership in society 
with man; her efforts had been directed to the 
democratization of their mutual life. But the 
new aggressive movement attacked the part- 
nership by attacking the partner. It declared that the 
reason woman was having so much difficulty in apply- 
ing the new ideas to her life was that her partner was 
interfering with her. Of course these aggressive ladies 
overlooked the fact that man was himself having a 
great deal of difficultyin working out hisideas; also that 
their own most bitter opposition came from women. 


WHERE What the aggressive movement 
WOMEN HAVE 4mounted to wasa repudiation of 
IMITATED MEN that division of labor which men 
oneeneenren: and women had worked out in the 

<= past. Man had always been the 
recognized producer and protector, woman the conser- 
vator and educator. She declared now that this divi- 
sion was a clever invention of his for keeping her in an 
inferior place; that if she was to realize a greater free- 
dom, happiness and usefulness it would be by entering 
his peculiar field and by applying his peculiar methods. 

For some sixty years this imitation of the activities of 
man has been an active force in the life of the American 
woman. What has been the result of these experiments 
with man’s life? Take the matter of education. In 
the last sixty or seventy years tens of thousands of 
women have been students in American universities, 
colleges and technical schools, taking there the same 
training as men. In the last twenty years the annual 
increase of numbers has been amazing: more than ten 
thousand at the beginning of the period, more than 
fifty-two thousand at the end. More than eight thou- 
sand degrees were given to women in 1910, nearly 
one-half as many as were given to men. Fully four- 
fifths of these woman students and graduates have 
worked side by side with men in schools which served 
both equally. 

Here then is a great mass of experience from which 
it would seem that we ought to be able to say precisely 
how the intellects of the two sexes act and react under 
the stimulus of serious study; to decide definitely 
whether their attack on problems is the same, whether 
they come out the same. 

Although he would be a rash observer who would 
pretend to lay down hard-and-fast conclusions as to 
the mind of woman at work, certain generalizations on 
the whole may be safely made from our experience with 
co-education. 

One of the first of these is that at the start the 
woman takes her work more seriously than her mas- 
culine competitor. Fifty years ago there was special 
reason for this. The few women who in those early 
days sought a man’s education had something of the 
spirit of pioneers. The girl whoenters college nowadays 
has rarely the opportunity to be either pioneer or 
martyr. She is doing what has come to be regarded as 
a matter of course. Nevertheless today as then, in 
the co-educational school, she is more consciously 
on her mettle than the man. Her attention, interest, 
respectfulness, docility, will be ahead of his. 


IF I HAD TAKEN It will at once be apparent that 


MY WIFE’S she. carries the larger stock of 
ADVICE” untaught knowledge. In the 

classroom she will usually out- 
SS EEE : 


strip him in mathematics. It 
is an ideal subject for her, satisfying her talent for 
order, for making things ‘‘come out right.’”’ Her 
memory will serve her better. She will know less of 
abstract ideas, of philosophies and speculations. They 
will interest her less. The chances are that she will be 
less skillful with microscope and scalpel, though this is 
not certain. She will show less enthusiasm for tech- 
nical problems, for machinery and engineering; more 
for social problems, particularly when it is a question 
of meeting them with preventives or remedies. 

In the first two or three years after entering college 
the girl will almost invariably appear superior to the 
men of her age, more grown up, more interested, surer 
of herself, readier. But by the time she is a Senior, 
look out! The chances are she will have less interest 
from now on with men’s business and more with her 
own. In any case she will rarely develop as rapidly in 
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MISS TARBELL 


O MODERN WRITER HAS PERHAPS SO SANELY 

AND STRONGLY POINTED THE WISE WAY FOR 
THE MODERN WOMAN AMID THE PRESENT UN- 
REST AS HAS MISS IDA M. TARBELL IN HER VIG- 
OROUS ARTICLES IN “THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE,” 
AND IN HER RECENT BOOK, “THE BUSINESS OF 
BEING A WOMAN,” PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN 
COMPANY. THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL FELT THAT THEIR READERS WOULD 
ENJOY MISS TARBELL’S WHOLESOME ANALYSIS OF 
THE “WOMAN QUESTION,” AND ACCORDINGLY HER 
VIEWS, ADAPTED FROM HER ARTICLES AND BOOK, 
WILL BE PRESENTED IN SUCCEEDING ISSUES. 

THE EDITORS. 


his field from this point as he is doing. He becomes 
assertive, confident, dominating; the male taking a 
male’s place. He discovers that his intellectual 
processes are more scientific than hers, therefore he 
concludes they are superior. He finds he can out-argue 
her, draw logical conclusions as she cannot. He can 
do anything with her but convince her. Things are 
so because they are so. 

And the chances are the girl is right in spite of the 
irregular way she got there. Something superior to 
reason enters into her operations—an intuition of 
truth akin to inspiration. In early ages women un- 
usually endowed with this quality of perception were 
honored as seers. Today they are recognized as coun- 
sellors of prophetic wisdom. ‘If I had taken my 
wife’s advice!’’ How often one hears it! 


WHEN One more important fact has come out 
WOMEN i Of: cour’=s great ~educational experiment: 
acc ee Seas 

OF ¢ asc J Od JO Ss alin. 
2*<S= The woman's mind is still the woman's 
mind, although she is usually the last to recognize it. 
It is another proof of the eternal fact that Nature 
looks after her own good works. 

But it takes more than a college course to make an 
efficient, flexible and trustworthy organ from a mind, 
masculine or feminine. It must be applied to pro- 
ductive labor in competition with other trained minds 
before you can decide what it is worth. Set the 
man-trained woman’s mind at what is called man’s 
business, let it be what you will, what about her? 

Here again there is ample experience to go on. For 
seventy years we have had them with us—the stern 
disciples of the militant program. Greater fidelity to 
a task than they show it would be impossible to find, a 
fidelity so unwavering that it is often painful. Their 
care for detail, for order, for exactness, is endless. 
Dignity, respect for their undertaking, and devotion 
to professional etiquette they may be counted on 
to show in the highest degree. These are admirable 
qualities. They have led hundreds of women into 
independence and good service. Almost never, how- 
ever, have they led one to the top. In free fields, such 
as merchandising, editing and manufacturing, we have 
yet to produce a woman of the first caliber—that is, 
daring, experimenting, free from prejudice, with a 
vision of the future great enough to lead her to 
embody something of the future in her task. 

In every profession we have scores of successful 
women, almost never a great woman—and yet the 
world is full of great women. That is of women who 
understand, are familiar with the big sacrifices, appre- 
ciative of the fine things, farseeing, prophetic. Why 
does this greatness so rarely find expression in their 
professional undertakings? 

The answer is no doubt complex, but one factor is 
the general notion of the woman that if she succeeds 
she must suppress her natural emotions and meet the 
world with a surface as non-resilient as she conceives 
that of man to be in his dealings with the world. 
To do it she incases herself in an unnatural armor. 
For the normal, healthy woman this means the 
suppression of what is strongest in her nature, that 
power which differentiates her chiefly from man, her 
power of emotion, her ‘‘affectability’’ as the scientists 
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call it. She sacrifices the most wonderful part 
of her endowment, that which, when trained, 
gives her vision, sharpens her intuitions, reveals 
the need and the true course. This superior 
affectability crushed leaves her atrophied. 

The common characterization .of this atro- 
phied woman is that she is ‘‘cold.”’ It is the 
exact word. She zs cold; also she is self- 
centered and intensely personal. Let a woman 
make success in a trade or profession her exclu- 
sive and sufficient ambition, and the result, 
though it may be brilliant, is repellent. 

She gives to her task an altogether dispropor- 
tionate place in her scheme of things. Life is 
not made by work, important as is work in life. 
Human nature has varied needs. But the 
woman sternly set to do a man’s business, believ- 
ing it better than a woman’s, too often views 
life as made up of business. Her work is her 
child. She is as fiercely jealous of interference 
in it as she would be if it were a child. It is 
hers, a personal thing to which she clings as if 
it were a living being. 

Here is the chief reason why working with 
women in the development of great undertak- 
ings is as difficult as codperating with them in 
the rearing of afamily. It is also a reason why 
they rarely rise to the first rank. They cannot 
get away from their undertakings sufficiently 
to see the big truths and movements which are always 
impersonal. 

Brilliant and satisfying as her triumph may be to 
her personally, woman frequently finds that it is 
resented by Nature and by society. She finds that 
Nature lays pitfalls for her, cracks the ice of her heart 
and sets it aflame, often for absurd and unworthy 
causes. She finds that the great mass of unconscious 
women commiserate or scorn her asone who has missed 
the fullness of life. She finds that society- regards her 
as one who shirked the task of life, and who, therefore, 
should not be honored as the woman who has stood up 
to the common burden. When she senses this—which 
is not always—she treats it as prejudice. 


ANTAGONISM Asa matter of fact the antagonism 
TO MILITANT Of Nature and society to the militant 
WOMEN — is brs pena ee ng 
os === defense. is a protest against the 
Sa 8S wastefulness and sacrifice of her 
career. It is a right-saving impulse to prevent per- 
version of the qualities and powers of woman which are 
most needed in the world, those qualities and powers 
which differentiate her from man, which make for the 
variety, the fullness, the charm and interest of life. 

Moreover Nature and society must not permit her 
triumph to appear desirable to the young. They must 
be made to understand what her winnings have cost 
in lovely and desirable things. They must be made to 
realize the essential barrenness of her triumph, its lack 
of the savor and tang of life, the multitude of make- 
shifts she must practice to recompense her for the lack 
of the great adventure of natural living. 

And they see it, many of them before they are out 
of college. The girl abandons her quest. In the early 
days she was likely to be treated as an apostate if, 
instead of following the ‘life work’’ she had picked 
out, she slipped back into matrimony. I can remem- 
ber the dismay among certain militant friends when 
Alice Freeman married. ‘‘Our first college president,”’ 
they groaned. ‘‘A woman who so vindicated the sex.”’ 
It was like the grieving of Miss Anthony that Mrs. 
Stanton wasted so much time having babies! 

But this growing suspicion that the attempt to 
enlarge woman’s life by imitating man’s methods and 
activities is unsound is pretty well obscured by the 
growing feeling that the woman has a narrowing 
and undesirable part in the partnership with man. 
There are various points at which she claims it fails. 
It is antagonistic to personal ambition. It makes a 
dependent of her. It leaves her in middle life with- 
out an occupation. It keeps her out of the great 
movements of her day—gives her no part in the 
solution of the ethical and economical problems which 
affect her and her children. 


IS WOMAN Now is the woman right in crying 
PAYING down her share in the human partner- 
ee ware Hpi, Certainly if the ealbvation of 

vidual tastes and talents toa useful, 
Baa eS productive point is out of question in 
the woman’s business, if it is not a part of it, some- 
thing is weak in the scheme. Something is weak if 
the woman is or feels that she is not paying her way. 
Both are not only individual rights, they are individual 
duties as well. 

Moreover she-is certainly right to be dissatisfied if, 
after spending twenty-five years, more or less, she is to 
be left in middle life, her forces spent, without inter- 
ests and obligations which will occupy brain and heart 
to the full, without important tasks which are the 
logical outcome of her experience and which she must 
carry on in order to complete that experience. 

But what is the truth about it? Is there no possi- 
bility of developing the work which Nature and society 
have laid upon her into a profession dignified, beautiful 
and satisfying ? 
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HEN I am asked why I identified 
myself with a political party the 
WV question almost always implies a 
regret that I should have weakened 
imy ‘‘influence along philanthropic 
lines’’ by thus making a political alliance. 

In reply I can only make the very sincere 
statement that in joining a political party I 
merely followed the various philanthropic un- 
dertakings which this party’s platform had 
declared to be matters for political action. 

The campaign last autumn contained many 
revelations. The old-time politicians were doubt- 
less surprised to find that politics had to do with 
such things as accidents to workingmen, long 
hours of work for factory girls, the care of the 
aged, the support of prisoners’ families, and 
many similar humane measures designed to 
lessen the burdens of the disinherited. On the 
other hand the philanthropic women learned, 
many of them for the first time, that they had 
been caring for orphans whose fathers had been 
needlessly killed by unprotected machinery; 
that they had rescued girls driven to despera- 
tion through long hours and overstrain who 
might have been protected by well-tried legis- 
lation; that they had founded homes for old 
people who quite reasonably objected to going to 
the poorhouse, but who in other countries would 
have been cared for by systems of old-age insurance; 
that they had supported the family of many a convict 
whose labor was adding to the profits of a prison 
contractor, while the convict’s wife and children were 
dependent upon charity. 
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THE EFFORT It was not strange that when a 
TO SECURE ‘political. party considered such 
CLEAN MILK Matters in their first convention 

women were asked to participate; 
SS 4<SZ_ it would, on the other hand, have 
been very unnatural if they had been excluded. 

In fact the line between philanthropy and politics is 
so constantly changing that it is very difficult to know 
when the step has been taken from the first sphere into 
the second. One can illustrate this by the Nation- 
wide effort to secure clean milk, upon which the health 
of tenement-house babies so absolutely depends. 
When we consider that two hundred thousand babies 
under one year of age annually die in the United States, 
and that it is estimated that one hundred thousand of 
these deaths could be prevented by proper care, we 
realize how important such an effort is. At one time 
milk stations were established in all the poorer quarters 
of Chicago, where the mothers of sick children might 
buy pasteurized and modified milk, the United 
Charities of the city supplementing this by caring 
for ailing babies in hospital tents upon spaces and 
roofs. 

Although the milk stations were useful it was found 
impossible to have a sufficient number of them. The 
nurses who visited the sick babies brought to these 
stations gradually gave more and more time to 
instructing the mothers in the tenement-house homes, 
telling them among other things that only one breast- 
fed baby dies to fifteen bottle-fed babies. In the end 
the nurses often found themselves prescribing food for 
the mother and not for the child. 

I cannot recall the month or year when these nurses 
passed from the pay of the philanthropic societies into 
the pay of the city Health Department, so gradually 
had the change come about; nor when the woman 
physician who was a resident of the University Settle- 
ment became a city official, although she did not 
thereby cease to be a ‘‘social worker.” At the present 
moment this corps of nurses who go in and out of the 
tenement houses during all the hot summer months, 
to save the lives of helpless children, act as school 
nurses during the school year. They are protected 
by Civil Service examinations and have become a 
permanent part of the municipal activity of Chicago. 
Their ministrations, formerly called philanthropic, are 
now designated as ‘‘ civic.” 


PHILAN- But the effort to secure clean milk 
THROPISTS demanded more. It was of no use 
AND POLITIcs ‘© instruct mothers how to care 

for milk which had been already 
St SE defiled and poisoned before it 
reached them. Only a few months ago the Chicago 
Health Department officially stated that ten thousand 
tubercular cows were supplying milk to Chicago, 
because clean milk demands an inspection of the dairy 
farms in Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana and Iowa, as 
well as in Illinois, and it has been almost impossible 
to secure it. 

Only when men in political power place humane 
legislation above financial interest will a tuberculin 
test of cows be established in all of these States and 
the inspection of dairy farms be required by law. So 
simple a matter as milk for babies enters directly into 
politics, and interstate politics at that. 

When I attended the first convention of the new 
political party I found among its delegates scores of 
people whom I had formerly known in connection 
with philanthropic associations of a National scope. 
The chairman of the convention was Senator Beveridge, 
with whom I had spoken at an annual meeting of 
the National Child Labor Committee, when his bill, 
designed to regulate child labor through the Interstate 
Commerce Acts, was before Congress. I had often 
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MISS ADDAMS 


O WOMAN IN AMERICA TODAY IS SO CLOSELY 
IN TOUCH WITH THOSE GREAT SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS THAT ARE OUTSIDE OF 
THE HOME AND YET VITALLY TOUCH THE HOME AS 
JANE ADDAMS, OF HULL-HOUSE, CHICAGO. THE 
HOME-SHELTERED WOMAN OFTEN HEARS ABOUT 
CHILD LABOR, THE WORKING-GIRL’S WAGE, LABOR 
STRIKES, CONVICT LABOR, THE EMIGRANT PROB- 
LEM, ETC., BUT A COMPREHENSIVE, AUTHORITATIVE 
EXPLANATION OF WHAT THESE VITAL QUESTIONS 
REALLY MEAN HAS NOT OFTEN COME HER WAY. 
MISS ADDAMS WILL, MONTH BY MONTH, ON THIS 
PAGE EXPLAIN WHAT THEY MEAN AND IN WHAT 
DIRECTION LIE THEIR REMEDIES—OFTEN IN THE 
HANDS OF THE AMERICAN WOMEN THEMSELVES. 
IF ANY POINT IN THIS ARTICLE DOES NOT SEEM 
PERFECTLY CLEAR ANY QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED BY MAIL IF A STAMPED, ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE IS INCLOSED. ADDRESS MISS ADDAMS 
IN CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


THE EDITORS. 


been associated with Judge Lindsey in conferences 
upon juvenile courts and the care of dependent children, 
and so on with many another delegate. It did not 
seem any more strange to me that I should be asked to 
address this convention, which was considering the 
same economic and social questions I had often dis- 
cussed, than it did that I should speak in the City 
Hall about clean milk, so gradually had philanthropy 
merged into politics in National affairs as well as 
municipal. 


SCHEMES ARE But while there is often a necessity 
BALKED BY for political action of a sort which 
POLITICIANS aims to a eS 

a given philanthropic project by 
SPS turning it over to the hades ool | 
political action of another kind is often required in order 
to hold fast to good things which are already being 
managed by the Government. 

On many occasions women see their former under- 
takings which have been a part of Governmental 
administration languish and fail of their highest use- 
fulness. They find their most cherished schemes are 
balked by politicians who either do not understand 
what the original promoters were trying to do or who 
use them for their own self-seeking ends. 

The present situation in the Juvenile Court of 
Chicago is a good illustration of this. Years ago the 
residents of Hull-House were much distressed over 
the boys and girls who were brought into the police 
stations for petty offenses, and gradually one of the 
residents gave all of her time to these unfortunate 
children. The police justices in the two nearest 
stations regularly telephoned her in regard to the 
first-offense cases, and, whenever practicable, paroled 
the children to her care. When the Juvenile Court 
was established in Chicago she was engaged as the 
first probation officer with twenty-one other persons. 

For six years this voluntary association, called the 
‘Juvenile Court Committee,’’ paid the probation 
officers, with a well-known educator as chief, and 
supported the detention home through which passed 
each year twenty-six hundred children who would 
otherwise have been‘in the police stations. 

In connection with this home the Children’s Hos- 
pital Society supported a medical clinic through which 
it was discovered that ninety per cent. of the sad little 
procession were in need of medical attention. Grad- 
ually all of these things have been taken over by the 
county, and now the probation officers, teachers, 
nurses and doctors have become public officials, while 
the Juvenile Court, with the detention home and 
quarters for medical and psychopathic clinics and for 
a school under the Chicago Board of Education, is 
housed in the building erected for its special use out 
of the public taxes. 

All went well through various administrations, but 
recently a president of the Board of County Com- 
missioners, realizing that this developed apparatus 
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of the Juvenile Court would be most valuable 
in building up party patronage, began a series 
of attacks upon the administration of the Court 
which, it is evident, will eventually destroy its 
usefulness. 

The positions of probation officers, formerly 
occupied by those who had passed a careful 
Civil Service examination, were filled by sixty- 
day appointees, one of whom had been a sewer 
contractor, another a saloon-keeper. The Chief 
Probation Officer, after a long and wearisome 
trial, was dismissed, having been found guilty 
for not doing those things which under the 
law he had no authority to do; the physician 
in charge resigned because a so-called trained 
nurse, on a sixty-day appointment, defied his 
authority, showing her ignorance of nursing by 
wrapping up the infected leg of a boy ina piece 
of old newspaper; the Funds to Parents Act, 
popularly called the ‘mothers’ pensions,’”’ by 
which the Judge is allowed to give ten dollars 
a month for the care of a child in his own 
home instead of in an_ institution, offered, 
of course, a splendid opportunity for build- 
ing up a political following among the poorest 
people, and only through the action of the 
wise Judge, in co6peration with various philan- 
thropic societies, was this beneficent law saved 
from disaster. 

When an aroused public sentiment finally demanded 
an investigation of the Juvenile Court, and the report 
of the committee proved favorable to the Court, 
the president of the County Board refused to have it 
published; and philanthropy, again appearing upon 
the scene, paid for its publication from private funds. 

It was not to be wondered at that a great many 
public-spirited women of Chicago, through their clubs 
and other organizations, gave of their time and best 
efforts last autumn to promote the election of a wiser 
man as president of the County Board. They would 
have been stupid indeed to. sit quietly while their 
faithful work of years was being demoiished. Of 
course they were obliged to enter partisan politics 
because there is ne other way, owing to the American 
system of party nominations, to secure the election 
of any official, good or bad. 


INSTITUTIONS Because some of the women who 
FORGET THEIR have been interested in the de- 


PURPOSE velopment of the Juvenile Court 
nusepeesen ‘* heads of philanthropic 


societies, because I myself, for 
instance, was president of Hull-House, could scarcely 
have furnished a sufficient reason for refusing to help 
in such a crisis. 

Institutions can perhaps more easily fall into self- 
righteousness than even individuals can; an institu- 
tion may think so much of its reputation and its 
future usefulness as to forget the cause it is serving 
and for which it was founded, and this may happen 
quite aside from the question of alienating subscribers. 
It is easy to forget that ‘‘influence,”’ whether of persons 
or of institutions, ceases to be of real value when it 
is consciously cherished as a possession. Influence 
must be ‘‘a wayside flower,’’ as our old copy-books used 
to say about happiness. 

One can think of .no greater travesty on worship 
than a whole churchful of people who had all gone 
there for the sake of their example upon other people, 
nor of a more dreary spirit of philanthropy than that 
a group of so-called social workers should allow the 
most highly developed Juvenile Court in the world 
to go to pieces under their very eyes, because they 
were afraid of injuring their personal influence. In 
fact an institution may easily become detached from 
the life of its community and fall into a position 
similar to that occupied by many women in relation 
to their own family circles. 

The head of an institution which stands in the 
minds of the community for ‘“‘ good works”’ is in danger 
of depending upon the integrity of its motive, to sub- 
stitute the unreal < ‘tivity of being ‘‘ good to people,” 
for the sterner tasx of ascertaining the real needs of 
her locality and of ministering to those in need in 
all humility of spirit. The larger plans for meeting 
these genuine needs can only be carried out with 
the consent of all the people, and the wisdom of 
such plans must be submitted to them during a 
political campaign. 


IF WOMEN Certainly woman’s rédle of non- 
WOULD BEAR _ Partisanship needs to be examined 
THEM GHARE Sipah when & conltnte, of sien 
SE tS the sincerity and moral value of 
that combination of reverence and disregard which 
does not permit a woman to fulfill her traditional 
obligations to the community simply because to do 
this she must participate in political life. 

If women would bear their share in those great 
social problems which no nation has yet solved, but 
which every nation must reduce to political action if 
it would hold its place in advancing civilization, they 
are fairly forced to choose between standing for an 
impossible ideal, quite outside of the political field, or 
upholding moral standards within political life itself. 
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Is it Worth While to Teach Children About Plays? 
By George P. Baker 


EpITor’s NOTE 


HE author of 
this article, Pro- 
fessor George 


Pierce Baker,isa 
member of the Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University. 
For more than twenty 
years he has devoted 
himself, both in col- 
lege courses and in 
lectures and addresses 
throughout the country, to the development of study of 
the drama and the betterment of dramatic standards in 
the people. His instruction on the forms and technic of 
plays as well as on the history of the drama has been 
widely sought and has had a marked influence on the 
stage of today, as exemplified in the work of such former pupils 
of his as Percy Mackaye, among whose many plays are ‘‘Jeanne 
d’Arc,’’ produced by E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe in America 
and England; ‘‘The Scarecrow,’’ ‘‘Mater,’’ and others; Edward 
Sheldon, whose three successful plays of ‘‘ Salvation Nell,’’ ‘“The 
Nigger’’ and ‘‘The Boss’’ are well known; Josephine Preston 
Peabody, the winner of the Stratford prize with the play ‘‘The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ performed in the Shakespeare Memorial 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon; and Edward Knoblauch, author 
of the notably successful plays of ‘‘Kismet’’ and ‘‘The Faun.’’ 
Among the well-known young writers and workers in the theater 
who have studied under Professor Baker are Walter Prichard Eaton, 
author of ‘‘The American Stage of Today,’’ Hans von Kaltenborn 
and Kenneth McGowan, dramatic critics, and Winthrop Ames, 
theater manager. Professor Baker is himself the author of a 
book of authoritative and practical value on ‘‘The Development of 
Shakespeare as a Dramatist,’’ and is the president of the Boston 
chapter of the Drama League of America. 


NLY a few years ago in our public and private schools the 
drama was practically unrecognized as drama. In the courses in 
literature pupils were given no special pleasure in a play as a play. 
On the contrary the characterization, the story, the poetry, were dis- 
cussed as if the play were merely a story in dialogue. The essential 
differences between a play and other forms of literary expression, 
and, above all, the play’s special claims to interest, were neglected. 
Today the growing attitude of wise teachers, from primary to 
High-School grade, is: ‘Do not stifle the dramatic instinct in 
children and youths; instead, direct it and make it a stimulative, 
educative force.’’ Herein lies the chief recourse of parents who do 
not know how to direct wisely the theatergoing of their children. 
Yet, though the old difficulty is disappearing, plays still too often 
suffer from teachers who fail to emphasize the fact that a play is 
written, not to be read, but to be acted under the conditions of the 
stage of its time, and cannot be properly or finally judged till seen 
in adequate performance. It is even an immense aid to the teacher 
who has just been rightly discussing a play to have his class see 
an adequate performance of it. It is at least an equal satisfaction 
to the pupils. Therefore there should be much more coéperation 
between the schools and local theater managers, particularly those 
in charge of “stock” houses. Some years ago a group of persons sug- 
gested to the manager of the Castle Square Theater, Boston, that a 
course ticket good for certain standard plays selected from those to 
be performed during the coming season should be sold to High- 
School pupils at the special rate of one dollar. Six plays, four 
of Shakespeare’s and one each by Sheridan and Goldsmith, were 
selected. The lessees of the theater, though quite willing to make the 
special rate and to arrange the performances for a Monday matinée, 


expressed grave doubts as to the response of the school-children. | 


Yet within twenty-four hours after the tickets, numbering between 
fifteen hundred and two thousand, were placed on sale, over- 
subscription called for the arrangement of extra performances. This 
was the beginning of a system which, modified and bettered on both 
sides, continues to the present day under the management of Mr. 
John Craig. The Cooper Union has, I understand, made somewhat 
similar arrangements from time to time with New York managers. 


How to Give Pupils Right Ideas of the Drama 


LL such effort is, above all, because the essential step in training 
any one to like the best in an art is to make him understand 
what the art tries to do, wherein its aims differ from those of other 
arts. Why donot school-teachers frankly face the fact that, whether 
they give their pupils right ideas of drama or not, ideas in plenty 
these youths are getting? By hundreds they are going to vaude- 
ville, picture shows and plays of all sorts. Why not find out in the 
class in literature or elsewhere just what the boys and girls are 
seeing and what they like in what they see? Of course the first 
requisite in such talk is common-sense. A teacher should try to look 
at the performance in question through the young eyes eager for 
novelty, sensation and entertainment. First understand the enjoy- 
ment of the boys and girls; then so contrast and compare poorer 
and better as to lead your hearers to see why the better is better. 
Not didacticism, but the skillful leading which makes a class seem to 
discover for itself the truths you seek to instil, is right teaching. 

A wisely conducted play given by pupils of the school will prove 
of the greatest value in carrying out such work. I know that many 
parents and teachers will draw back instantly, exclaiming: “Plays 
as a part of the school curriculum? Surely no, and if for no other 
reason because the curriculum is already so crowded.” Yes, the 
plays should be outside the curriculum. But let us face the situation 
squarely. Ifthe boys and girls want to give a play, and cannot have 
the guidance of their teachers, they will act plays of their own choos- 
ing and training. Now the choice of the play is all-important, for 
what youth finds in the usual catalog of pieces for amateurs is often 
melodramatic or vulgarly humorous. At present finding the right 
kind of play certainly requires time and patience, yet our boys and 
girls are without aids. A book by Percival Chubb, formerly Director 
ofi Festivals in the Ethical Culture School of New York City, 
“Festivals and Plays,” published by Harper & Brothers, is full of 
suggestions. Here are hints as to the making of plays for the 
younger and the older pupils around a set of historic customs, 


a historical event, a fa- 
mous man, some legend 
or story. Here are 
specimen programs. 
Here, too, are helpful 
details as to inexpen- 
sive costuming and 
necessary music. 

While these pieces 
are more particularly 
for the children of the 
lower school grades 
plays in plenty for our 
youths may be found. Again and again recently school- 
children and those of Settlement houses have shown that 
some of Shakespeare’s plays are not too difficult for 
them—‘“‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘“‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,” “Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” “A Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” 
“The Comedy of Errors,” and even “As You Like It.” If ‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,” or the neglected ‘‘Good-Natured Man,” of 
Goldsmith, “The Rivals,” of Sheridan, “‘The Importance of Being 
FEarnest,”’ of Wilde, ‘‘The Amazons,” ‘‘Trelawney of the Wells,” 
“The Hobby Horse,” “Dandy Dick,” ‘‘The Schoolmistress’’— 
indeed any of the ‘‘Court”’ pieces of Pinero, or plays of the Abbey 
Theater, Dublin, such as Lady Gregory’s “‘Spreading the News,” or 
Yeats’s ‘Land of Heart’s Desire,” or, among French plays, 
Rostand’s ‘‘Romancers,’”’ seem beyond the powers of a particular 
group, there is so wide a field of drama which is not melodrama 
nor vulgar misrepresentation of life to select from at home and 
abroad, that any taste should finally be suited. ‘‘A Selected List 
of Plays for Amateurs and Students of Dramatic Expression in 
Schools and Colleges” was published in 1908 by Elizabeth A. 
McFadden and Lillian E. Davis. 

The Drama League has recently printed a slight provisional list 
of plays for amateurs and is at work on special lists for the use of 
children from the primary to the High-School grade. The plays 
given at the Educational Alliance by Miss Herts (about which 
consult “‘The Educational Theater”: Harper & Brothers) are all 
practicable. An ‘‘Agency for Unpublished Plays,’’ in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, issues a brief list of Christmas plays and two books 
of scenarios of plays given successfully by amateurs. If all these 
sources of aid fail apply to the chairman of the Drama Committee 
of the branch of the Drama League nearest your home. 


What is the Greatest Bane of Amateur Acting 


HE greatest bane of amateur acting is self-conscicusness and 

self-exploitation. Therefore in any school play the motto for 
both coach and actor should be, not exploitation of the special 
abilities of one or more persons, but hearty and wide coéperation. 
As far as possible the boys and girls should do everything, not 
simply the acting, but also even managing lights and scenery— 
everything except the actual coaching. The play chosen should be 
read and reread with the coach by the persons who are candidates 
for the parts, and the history and manners of its period discussed. 
Final selection of the actors should be made only when it is clear 
that of the two or three trying for each part one is obviously better 
than the others. If possible the choice should be made, as it was 
with Miss Herts at the Educational Theater, by vote of the cast 
itself. In this preliminary study of the play, and indeed throughout, 
the coach should never try to produce mimicry, but to induce the 
actors to think about their own and the other parts so minutely 
that they can explain just why they should be interpreted in certain 
ways. They will ‘“‘live their parts.”’ What is sought should be, 
not a representation of what the coach would be like if playing all 
the parts, but a play produced by the intelligent codperation of 
individuals trying each to make his part do just the work necessary 
to create the perfect whole. This is something our general public 
little understands as yet, but must understand if the drama is to 
have its right position among us. In most plays, particularly those 
of today, the characters are like the colors of the painter’s palette. 
Combined just as the dramatist planned they produce something 
beautiful; misemphasizing so as to throw one character into promi- 
nence distorts the whole purpose of the artist. Think of what it 
may mean to the future enjoyment of the drama by boys and girls, 
and for their influence in the community for dramatic art, if they 
grasp early this fundamental fact. 

Surely there is no need to dwell on the inevitable gain in enuncia- 
tion, pronunciation and general bearing such training may give. In 
all these respects the value of acting plays was recognized for 
centuries in our older education, as the Latin and English school plays 
on the Continent and in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries clearly show. 

Recently the dean of a woman’s college said, when some one 
questioned the desirability of the large amount of acting in the 
institution: ‘‘We favor it because we have found that the women 
among our students who have done something of this in their college 
days manage their classes better; for, in general, they know how to 
get the most out of themselves before an audience. That is, they 
have learned command of themselves and self-expression.” 


Plays are to be Spoken, Not Read 


AIN will come, however, not merely in self-control, speech and 
deportment. Such play-giving confirms all the classroom has 
taught. As the boys and girls watch the play growing in vividness, 
as they study and rehearse it, revealing daily deft touches of 
character, stronger emotional effects, humor not evident at once, 
they will understand that what John Marston said of comedies in 
1605 is true of plays in general: they “are to be spoken, not read; 
remember the life of these things consists in action.” 

Moreover boys and girls who have been taught to feel that they 
are interpreters, and only to a very slight extent, if at all, creators, 
have begun to understand the right relation of actor and play. 
Neither can live without the other, but the play must come first. 

In our subordination, this last century, of play to actor we have 
almost lost sight of the fact that a play is the result of infinite select- 
ings from possible material for plot, character and dialogue to 
produce a desired result definitely in the mind of the dramatist. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 47 








ience, or the 
freshness, or 
the crispness, 
or the unusual 
food-value, or 
the digestibili- 
ty, or the clean- 
liness, or the 
price, that has 
made Uneeda 
Biscuit the 
National Soda 
Cracker. 


Itistheremark- 
able combina- 
tion of all of 
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If everyone, 
everywhere, 
knew how 
good they are, 
everyone, 
everywhere, 
would eatthem 
—every day. 


Sold by grocers 
in every city 
and town. 
Bought by 
people of all 
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By Una Nixson Hopkins 
Photographs by F. W. Martin 


OULD anything make a more attractive table decoration 
than one of these pretty woven baskets filled with 
bright holiday flowers? A small tin inside filled with water 
keeps the flowers fresh. Mrs. Hopkins will answer inquiries 
about this page if a stamped,addressed envelope is sent. 














Just the Thing for Serving Candies or Nuts 








One Rarely Sees a More Harmonious Color Scheme 











Fruits of All Kinds Look Pretty Served in This Way 








For a Shower Effect Trailing Vines Should be Used 
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An Effective Grouping of Roses in a Low Basket 
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A Particulaily Graceful Decoration for a Large Table 
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‘Candy Cups by 
Winnifred Fales 


O USE the candy cups cut out the different 

designs and mount them on heavy white 
paper, then with a sharp knife cut out on the 
dotted lines the blank centers. 

Back of the openings thus made paste the 
paper cases, an inch and an eighth in diameter, 
which cost ten cents a dozen. The cups may 
then be filled with nuts or candies. 


Muff Girls by 
Eleanor Colby 


HEERY indeed will be the Christmas place-cards made by 
cutting out and mounting on heavy cards the candlestick, plum 
pudding and holly novelties, designed by Helen E. Ohrenschall, 
which are in the lower corners of this page. 
A pretty touch may be added to the basket of holly by tying a bit 
of real red ribbon through the card at the top of the handle. These 
designs will look exceedingly well if mounted on brown or red cards. 


UFF GIRLS will carry little gifts, serve as 

place-cards or deliver greetings to your 
Christmas-dinner guests. Cut them out with a 
margin and mount them upon heavy paper. 

If small gifts are to be inclosed paste should be 
applied only to the upper edges, leaving the center 
and lower end open so that the gift may be slipped 
between the muff and the background. 


NOTE—We will gladly answer any questions which our readers may desire to ask regarding the novelties on this page. 
(Page 28) 





















































The Loiterers at the Railroad Station 


(): of the most easily arranged forms of entertainment for 


home parties is the use of advertising pictures. These are 
popular because almost everybody has the material for the 
games available in old magazines. 

The game which is illustrated in the two pictures at the top of 
the page we will call ‘‘Peopling Advertisements.” For a practical 
illustration of this really absorbing game one of A. B. Frost’s clever 
drawings, “‘Loiterers at the Railroad Station,” has been chosen. 
This station, as shown in the illustration on the right, has become 
quite a scene of activity since it appeared in THE LAprEs’ Home 
JourNAL for September, 1900. A few of the old loiterers have 
undergone some sort of metamorphosis. There are many strangers 
too. Some of the latter have probably stepped from the “Sunset 
Limited,” which is just disappearing around the curve. 

The railroad is now evidently under progressive management. 
It has put up a new signboard, hung a modern clock and even 
installed a long-distance phone. A new coat of paint is being put on 
the roof. The company is adding to its dividends, too, by leasing the 
blank wall space to prominent advertisers. The village people 
should be very grateful to the firm that erected the large billboard 
opposite the station for not making it glaringly obtrusive on the 
landscape, as is usually the case. And what a neat little bungalow 
has been erected on the hilltop on the right! This must be the 
station agent’s home. There are thirty-three well-known adver- 
tised articles incorporated in this picture of Mr. Frost’s; some are 
intentionally made grotesque, simply to hint at the numerous 
possibilities. 

This is a game that will surely tax the cleverness of participants 
and freshen their powers of observance and memory. There are no 
rules, and any full-page advertisement may be used as a basis. 
Prizes may be offered for the best composite picture that adheres to 
perspective and proportion, other prizes for the most grotesque, 
the most humorous pictures, etc., and prizes to those players who 
correctly guess the names of the advertised articles selected. The 
players may be divided into teams and points counted for the 
respective sides for cleverness, humor, correct guesses, etc. 


The Game of Hard Addresses 


HE game illustrated at the bottom of the page is suitable for an 
evening party of young persons or old, and may be used for 
large social gatherings. Any number of persons may play it. 

The materials required are as many envelopes, eight inches by 
ten, or larger, as may be desired. If not easily obtained these 
envelopes may be made from large sheets of Manila paper. 

Number these envelopes, and upon each represent, by pictures or 
otherwise, the address of some imaginary person. The name must 
be reasonable and the residence a real place, preferably in the State 
given, although this point is not essential. 

All pictures necessary may be cut from advertisements. Small 
objects may be used, however, in designating such cities as Cork, 
Brussels, etc. These envelopes are hung in a long line or placed in 
various parts of the room, so that the players must move about in 
order to see them. Each player is provided with pencil and paper. 
Upon the paper he must place numbers corresponding to those on 
the large envelopes. The hostess then announces: 

“In the Post Office Department in Washington, Uncle Sam 
employs experts whose special business is to decipher addresses 
which are difficult to read. Tonight we desire to find out how many 
of the present company can qualify for such a position. In this room 
you will see twenty-five envelopes addressed each in a rather peculiar 
fashion. The person who correctly deciphers the largest number of 
addresses will be considered eligible for a position in Uncle Sam’s 
post office.” 


A time limit is then fixed and the game proceeds. The players 


move about the room examining the various envelopes. The ~ 


pictures and the guessing make a great deal of fun. When the time 
has expired the papers are signed and collected. They are again 
distributed, so that no player receives his own paper. Appropriate 
prizes are boxes of letter paper, stamp boxes, and other articles 
suggestive of the post office. 
A pair of spectacles might be 
given as a “‘ booby prize.” 
This game has been success- 
fully used at an evening party 
where forty young people were 
present. The party was called 
1 “Post Office Party.” Each 
guest brought letters addressed 
to other expected guests. An 
imitation letter box was pro- 
vided to receive these letters, 





xames to Play at Your Parties 
By Virginia Hunt 














After the Advertising Folks Arrived 


and there was much fun when they were distributed. The “Game 
of Hard Addresses”’ followed. At supper the souvenirs were small 
letter-box-shaped boxes of candy. Later in the evening there was 
an auction of articles “‘lost in the mail.’ As.these articles were 
decidedly unusual there was much fun during the auction and 
everybody had a good time. 


The Game of Rewards 


UT from magazines as many different illustrated advertise- 

ments as you. expect guests. Mount each picture on thin 
Bristol board, then cut each into five strips or pieces and thoroughly 
mix them. Take a large envelope for each advertisement and write 
on each the following rime: 


In this envelope you will find 

Five pieces, each a different kind; 

Now trade with every one you meet 
Until you’ve made your ‘‘ad”’ complete; 
Then quickly to your hostess go, 

She may reward you—don’t you know? 

You can have your advertisements cut into five pieces in advance, 
but be sure to keep each advertisement separate. This can be done 
by putting a rubber band around it. Count your guests and select 
the same number of advertisements, take off the bands and mix 
them all together, then put five pieces in each envelope. 

Have several prizes, some of which are “‘sells,” to give to different 
persons as soon as their advertisements are completed and handed 
to the hostess. Have prizes that will create fun, stimulate an 
interest in the game and keep each person anxious to get his adver- 
tisement complete and see what he will get. The prizes should be 
tied up in packages and boxes and labeled. For instance: 

A calendar advertisement: ‘‘Bunch of Dates’’—a few dates tied 
in a bunch with ribbon. 

A piano advertisement: ‘‘The Lost Chord” 

a piece of paper rolled up like a sheet of music. 

A hosiery advertisement: ‘‘A Pair of Hose” 
of rubber garden hose in a box. 

A perfume advertisement: ‘‘A Scent”—a penny. 

A confectionery advertisement: “‘A Box of Bonbons”— 
box of chocolate creams. As the guests will expect to get “ 
will be a “‘sell’’ to get the real article. 

A cracker advertisement: ‘‘A Box of Crackers”—a cracker-box 
containing a candy firecracker and a soda cracker, or a nut-cracker. 


a piece of string in 


—two small pieces 


a small 
sold”? it 


“Jane Smith’s” Autobiography 


N AUTOBIOGRAPHY of each guest may be written and a great 
deal of fun result. Provide booklets made of ordinary note 
paper with colored mat-board covers. On each cover write “The 
Life and Works of Jane Smith”’—or whatever the name may be. 
Supply for each group a number of pages of advertising material, 
and let each guest then proceed to cut out and paste in those illus- 
trations that will supposedly best present a pictorial history of his 
or her life. The first page may be a picture of “ Myself,” or it may 
be a “first photograph”; the next ‘‘How I Spent my Childhood,” 
then ‘My Aim in Life,” ‘‘My Greatest Enjoyment,” “My Biggest 
Blunder,” ‘‘My Best Friend,’ ‘‘How I Wish to Travel,” “My 
Greatest Hobby,” “‘How I Spend My Money,” “My Finish.” A 
vote is taken as to the most attractive volume. 

The game of “Truth” may be played by cutting out advertise- 
ment pictures and arranging them on cards to illustrate literally such 
sayings as “ Her eyes fell to the floor,” “She took a chair,” ‘She hung 
on his arm,” “‘ He devoured a book,” ‘‘ They ran across a lady.” 

A “Puzzling” game may be arranged by decapitating the most 
prominent figures in large advertisements transferring the heads. 
The guessers must then tell where each head belongs. 

Another most amusing way to use advertisement pictures is in 
“‘Commercial Mother Goose.” Pin up the picture and rime of one 


of her melodies and beside it place any well-known advertisement 
of soap, beans, or whatnot. 


The player is then to write a rime in 
the same meter and containing 
the same number of lines, but 
is to make the rime advertise 
the article which is illustrated. 








NOTE—This page is planned espe- 
cially for girls who want to entertain 
their friends at little home parties but 
feel they cannot spend much money for 
the purpose. Miss Hunt will be glad 
to help THE JoURNAL girls do this if 
they wish to write her personally and 
will inclose in each case a stamped, 
addressed envelope. 
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From the Left These Letters are Addressed: Mr. Franklin Cook, Sawyer, Massachusetts; Mr. Lincoln Child, Springfield, Illinois; Miss Daisy Gates, Ironton, 
Ohio; Mr. John Holmes, Reading, Pennsylvania; Miss Belle Way, Washington, D. C.; Miss Clara Gray, Garden City, Long Island, New York. 














Afternoon gown of Bontex Ottoman, hand 
scalloped in a lighter shade. 



















































Child's frock of green and white Bontex Madras 
with solid green bands 


This shows 
two Bortex 


Wash fabrics 


The name, ‘‘Bontex”’’, will not mean 
much to you until we explain how much 
it stands for. 


Out of hundreds of different unknown 
grades and various qualities of colored 
wash materials on the market, there has, 
for years, been one line which contained 
excellent summer materials. 


This line of materials, although known 
and respected by dealers, although sold 
every year by the mi/lions of bolts, has 
not been known by name to the people 
most interested in them, the women w/o 
wear them. 


So, beginning this season, these materials 
will be sold under the name, Bontex, and 
this name will be stamped on the selvage 
of every yard. 


Go to the different dealers in your town 
and see their selection of Bontex wash 
fabrics. See the great progress which has 
been made in the beauty of wash materials. 
See the delicate, exquisite colorings, the 
new textures and new weaves. Then you 
will realize why wash fabrics are so fashion- 
able, why women are using them for their 
most elaborate as well as simplest gowns. 


Bon 


Wash Fabrics 














Bontex Wash Fabrics include: 
Galatea, Poplins, Zephyrs, 
fancy Batistes, Pongee, striped, 
embroidered and plain Voiles, 
Madras, Piqué, dotted and plain 
silk Mull, Ratiné, ‘Tissues, 
Ottomans, etc. 


Be sure you look on the selvage for the 
name, Bontex. 
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The Tasks That 
the Organized Women 
of America 
Have Set Themselves 


presented to the committee at the Biennial 

of the Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
in San Francisco last summer. After much sifting 
these were finally reduced to twenty-four, which 
were voted upon and passed, many oc. them unani- 
mously. These twenty-four resolutions indicate 
the direction in which the clubs propose to turn 
their efforts during the next two years. Most of 
the resolutions presented dealt with the two matters 
which essentially and immediately affect the hap- 
piness of the nation: public health and the stability of home life. 

In regard to public health the resolutions point to several different 
lines of effort. One, for example, is to carry forward plans for medical 
inspection in schools, for the avoidance of contagion, for the correc- 
tion of physical defects, for outdoor schools for those who need 
them, and for the employment of.competent nurses. The machinery 
by which these plans will be pushed is naturally the Public Health 
Department of the Federation, codperating with similar departments 
in the various communities. The methods of getting things done 
will be (1) by studying conditions; (2) by spreading information 
concerning them through the press or by leaflets or pamphlets; (3) 
by serving on committees for changing them through legislation; 
and (4) by seeing that the laws are enforced. 

To these will be added, as a strong working force for the future, 
the union and strengthening of the Governmental agencies relating 
to pure food, quarantine, vital statistics and public health; the 
advocating of a single health service to codperate with the health 
agencies of cities and States, without interference with the preroga- 
tives of the latter or with the freedom of the individuals to employ 
such medical aid as they may see fit. In fact the desire is to have 
the work done in the most effective and most expeditious manner. 


Ne FEWER than seventy resolutions were 


A Normal Course in Personal and Sex Hygiene 


Avo resolution provides for a request to be sent to the 
ational Education Association that it appoint a committee 
of experts to outline an adequate normal course in personal and sex 
hygiene. This looks directly toward education in matters that bear 
upon the public health, while the department of the Federation will 
at the same time further the preventive and legislative work in the 
community. 

In this connection should be mentioned the work that will be done 
for supporting the health agencies already established. The Federa- 
tion will try to assist the newly. established Children’s Bureau in 
getting statistics of births and deaths, and it will work for the 
passage of State laws requiring a health certificate before marriage. 
It will stand for such a reorganization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture as shall secure the honest and efficient administration of the 
Food and Drugs Act in the interests of the consumers of the Nation. 

Not less emphatic and not less practical are the resolutions that 
concern the stability of the home. Of these the mest important are 
to urge (1) laws that free the married woman from disabilities not 
equally imposed on the married man; (2) laws that deal with the 
non-support and desertion of children by fathers; (3) laws granting 
to the mother equal rights with the father over their children; and 
(4) laws protecting the widow against impoverishment on her 
husband’s death, and so safeguarding motherhood and the race. 
This work has already been pushed by the Federation and will be 
continued until conditions are as they should be. 

Since the differing marriage and divorce laws of the several States 
are in large measure responsible for conditions which are not for the 
common good, and lead to great confusion and conflict as to the 
rights and liabilities growing out of such conditions, the Federation 
stands in favor of securing uniform marriage and divorce laws and 
will aid wherever possible in this gigantic task. 

One of the chief means of securing the stability of the home is 
good management of home economics. With the realization of this 
fact the Federation is urging further education on the subject. The 
resolution passed at the Biennial last summer was for codperation 
with agricultural colleges and other institutions in holding household 
conferences in every community, and for opening departments in the 
public schools to study those phases of home economics that will 
introduce into the home the same scientific standards that pervade 
other fields of labor. 

Home economics may be called the most needed vocational train- 
ing for girls; but for boys and girls also leaving school the Federation 
proposes to secure Federal aid in establishing 
a complete system of vocational guidance and 


‘hat Women’s Clubs Expect to Do 





By Mrs. Philip N. Moore 


Retiring President of 
The Federation of Women’s 
Clubs 


' enslavement of women is abolished; the other to 
protest against the light sentences given to 
violators of the White Slave Traffic Act. 

The resolutions that concern literature are 
three: one stands for the support and encourage- 
ment of a higher ideal for the stage, since it might 
present a vital means of social and moral educa- 
tion. The process of self-expression through 
action is wrought into our very structure, a 
spiritual opportunity of the highest order. The 
means of reaching such result will be decided by 
the sub-committee of this department of the drama; another 
endorses the Bible as a program for study, because it ‘affords a 
record of human experience of supreme importance, and its influence 
upon English speech and literature is invaluable; the third initiates 
a conference with the newspapers by suggesting concerted effort to 
have the comic supplements discontinued, or to have their character 
altered by substituting really humorous and artistic sheets which 
will educate instead of vitiate the taste of the young. 





Some of the Legislative Measures Advocated 


THER legislative measures for which the Federation stands 
are: the bill for a Bureau of National Parks and the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. It supports also the movement for good roads. It 
protests against the curtailment of National forests, and approves the 
use of increased funds for fighting forest fires. 

It upholds the peace movement by endorsing the erection of a 
statue of Peace at the entrance of the Panama Canal; further, the 
subject of peace becomes of special interest of a sub-committee 
under education. ‘The mere love of peace and hatred of war avail 
little to accomplish results. There should be in some educational 
form a knowledge of conditions and expense induced by war, a study 
of international relations, and when war might be necessary, if ever. 

It is perhaps significant that among all these resolutions none 
concerns the great work of making over cities, in which women are 
playing so large a part. The reason for this is that none is needed. 
The work for clean, healthful, beautiful cities, in which people will 
have a fair chance to live and to grow physically, mentally and 
spiritually, is moving now by its own impetus and will be furthered. 

One more work the Federation has undertaken is indicated by 
the resolution appointing a sub-committee in the Department of 
Education to study political science as a preparation for citizenship. 
The Federation is largely an educational force, and as citizenship is 
coming so rapidly to thousands of women it seemed wise to place 
under competent leadership a study of the science of government in 
the Nation as well as in the various States and cities; a study of 
suffrage in other nations as well as our own, its power and weakness 
wherever found, its obligations when given; a study of immigration 
problems upon both the Atlantic and the Pacific coasts, with refer- 
ence to this citizenship when thus given to a mass of people ignorant 
of our conditions, our needs and our laws. 

In other words the Federation, as an organization, is not working 
to secure the ballot, but to prepare women to use it when it comes. 

A number of resolutions advocating suffrage in one form or another 
were presented to the committee and failed of approval, a decision 
unanimously confirmed by the Board of Directors, for the reason 
above given. They failed not because the majority of members of 
women’s clubs may not stand for suffrage, but because they hold 
that they have no right to coerce a minority to their views, that the 
business of the clubs is to train in citizenship until it is amply 
demonstrated to the satisfaction of all intelligent beings that women 
should share the responsibilities and the rewards of citizenship. 


Educate Women for Their Coming Responsibilities 


Fr. THIS the Federation takes precisely the same position that it 
adopted when the race problem came up in 1900. There was a 
strong movement in favor of admitting clubs of colored women; but 
the Southern women, although a minority, would have withdrawn, 
and for the sake of maintaining the organization intact, to work 
together as united womanhood, the measure was dropped, with the 
result that the colored women form today a happy and efficient 
separate body, aided in every possible way by consultation with the 
officers of our Federation. So, in this present crisis, we saw that 
the very strongest and best thing that this organization can do is 
to educate all women for responsibilities that lie before them in the 

future in home, in State or in Nation. What- 





training. That result is probably still some 
distance in the future, but the women’s clubs 
in the Federation intend to bring it nearer by 
every practical means that they can devise. 


The Immigration Problem 


ROBABLY one of the most significant 

forward movements of the Federation is 
the definite investigation of the immigration 
problem as it affects women, which is involved 
in the resolution urging upon women resident 
in, and contiguous to, ports of entry a 
thorough study of immigrant conditions, and 
suggesting that they work to impress the 
authorities with the need of woman inspectors 
at all ports where women and children immi- 
grants are received. This, of course, is aimed 
in part at the white slave traffic. Two other 
resolutions also concern this: one reaffirming 
the endorsement of the White Slave Traffic 
Act ot June 25, 1910, and suggesting that a 
telegram be sent to the Senate and House, to 
urge an increased appropriation to make the 








ever we accomplish in the way of improvement 
of physical conditions of life, of conservation 
of natural resources, of better legislation to 
give the individual a chance, of the dissemi- 
nation of book knowledge and the influence 
of art and music, of general public enlighten- 
ment, our most immediate and appealing 
work must be the education of women— 
not a few women, but all the women of the 
country—not merely in matters that concern 
the comfort and welfare and pleasure of them- 
selves, their families, and their friends, but 
also in the citizenship that works unceasingly 
for the greatest possible good to the greatest 
possible number. 
Note—In the February JOURNAL will 
appear the first installment of a new depart- 
ment, conducted under the auspices of The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which 
will be entitled ‘‘ What Women’s Clubs are 
Doing.’’ It is designed to serve as a clearing 
house of ideas by which the women of one club 
may learn how the women of another are 








law effective, this to continue until the 


Mrs. Philip N. Moore 


meeting and solving the same problems that 
confront them both. 
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Playing With or Without Notes 


What is the advantage in memorizing a com- 
position? Is not the fact that one can thus give 
all her attention to the interpretation more than 
counterbalanced by the nervousness and fear of 
forgetting, which one feels when unaccustomed 
to constant public performance? ANxIOUS. 


What you call nervousness I am inclined to 
regard as plain fear, due in its last analysis to 
mechanicalinsecurity. Thisis with professional 
artists out of the question of course. Hence 
there remains only the fear of not being quite 
in condition to give one’s best, and this may 
slightly influence the player; but this minute 
disadvantage is a hundredfold outweighed by 
the freedom one feels in playing from memory, 
and, so to speak, re-composing the piece. The 
artists who place the notes before them do so to 
strengthen the feeling of security, not the secu- 
rity itself, for they never look into the notes— 
not at least for the purpose of reading, as you 
can observe if you watch them. Nowadays all 
public solo playing is done from memory, with- 
out notes, and even orchestral leaders conduct 
mostly from memory. As for those ‘‘unaccus- 
tomed to public playing,” I should think that the 
necessity of greater concentration would leave 
them no time for amateurish stage fright. 


Some Troublesome Time 


How shall I play this extract from Brahms’s 
“Melting Tones’? I have difficulty with the 
Mrs. C.N. W. 


time in the left hand. 





The fourth and fifth eighths are in reality 
double notes. Imagine that on the fourth 
eighth another piano joined yours, played the D 
with you, proceeded to D sharp with you, and 
then stayed on this note for the rest of the meas- 
ure, while you held it only for an eighth and 
then went down to B, and so forth. Such 
double-stemmed notes mean: Play it as the 
eighth stem bids you, but hold it as long as the 
upper stem indicates. 


Playing Seven Notes Against Three 


When a group of seven notes in the treble is 
to be divided among three in the bass how 
should it be done? Should three notes in the 
treble be played against one in the bass and the 
other four be played against the remaining two 
in the bass, or should they be divided as evenly 
as possible? D: BB. 

For preliminary study your first suggestion is 
very good. Later, however, I should strive for 
an absolutely even distribution of the seven 
notes over the three in the bass. It cannot be 
done, of course, until each hand i is so sure of its 
part as to be able to play it in utter independ- 
ence of the other. Prolonged mechanical practice 
will bring this about. 


Encores Should be Sharply Contrasted 
What would you suggest as an effective 

encore to Chopin’s opus 10, No. 12? OLGA. 
The best contrast—and an encore should al- 
ways be a contrast—seems to me one of his Noc- 
turnes, or the Romance in F sharp by Schumann. 


An Unusual Piano Effect 


How is this measure counted? It occurs in 
Schumann’s “‘ Papillons,” opus 2. N. B. 
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Such measures are not strictly counted, but 
played, as the French say, @ discrétion. If you 
counted four full beats to each of the whole notes 
there would be danger that the last ones would 
be too weak to produce the desired effect of a 
sound disappearing upward. 


When Your Piano is Not Being Used 


When a piano is not in use, should it be left 
open or closed? M. B. M. 

Always closed. The upper as well as the 
lower lid should be closed whenever the piano is 
not in use, and besides there should be a warm 
covering of ample size over it. The movable 
parts of the piano mechanism are principally 
made of wood, felt and soft leather; these 
materials absorb 
moistureveryreadily. 
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Where a Change in Tempo is Permissible 


Should there be a difference in tempo in 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dance, No. 6, at the point 
where the key changes from D flat to E? 

SEBASTIAN. 

The key does not change to E, but to C sharp 
minor, and, as this minor key requires a gen- 
eral change of character, a slight relaxing of the 
tempo does not seem out of place there. In the 
original edition there is an annotation to this 
effect. Why do you not insist upon original 
editions? If you knew to what degree the origi- 
nals are meddled with in the so-called ‘‘reprints”’ 
you would never use the latter. 


The Real Use of Grace Notes 


When a grace note appears in either right or 
left hand simultaneously with a chord in the 
other hand, should the grace note be played 
before the chord is struck or withit? M. B. 

It is impossible to generalize this matter, be- 
cause good taste and musical experience are 
such weighty factorsinit. The only rule I can 
give you is: Never let the essential suffer from 
the auxiliary. A grace note (in modern music 
especially) is purely auxiliary, and, therefore, 
should not interfere with the rhythmic quality 
of the phrase. 


Turns are Largely Matters of Taste 


In this exdmple should the turn be made 
after the second note in the bass is played, or 
should the first note of the turn be played exactly 
with the second note of the bass? F. 











It is largely a matter of taste. One form 
which is frequently used is to place the Jast note 
of the turn upon the second bass note; so that 
this last note forms the first eighth of the sec- 
ond beat and the following A forms the second 
eighth. Do not think, however, that this form 
is the only correct one. 


The Smallest Note in Music 


What is the smallest note (in value) ever 
used in music? I have been told that it was a 
364th note. Is it possible to obtain this much 
velocity on any instrument? SUBSCRIBER. 

I think there is some mistake. The sub- 
divisions are 16, 32, 64, 128, 256. Besides you 
seem to forget that the arithmetical value is 
only relative and that the speed of any note is 
governed by the tempo. A 256th in a Largo 
is, of course, much slower than a 256th in a 
Prestissimo. I cannot recall, though, ever to 
have seen a 256th note either in printed or 
written music. 


Dividing the Work of the Hands 


These excerpts from Brassin’s ‘‘ Etude de 
Concert”’ puzzle me. Which of these notes shall 
I play with the left hand? | a : 





The left hand should play the notes placed in 
the lower staff. If you had tried to hold the 
C sharp of the right hand you would have found 
it impossible to do otherwise. 


oY Josef Hof 


2 a 








The Art of Transposition 


Do you consider a knowledge of transposition 
necessary to a good musical education? If so 
what studies do you recommend for beginners 
in transposition ? PIANO. 


Transposing is one of the best disciplines for 
any musician, but it is an absolute necessity 
only to the professional accompanist. To trans- 
pose from memory is easy for any talented per- 
son; to doit from the ‘notes and at sight requires 
special practice. It is not an entirely musical 
task, but has an admixture of the mathematical. 
Start by transposing very easy pieces, and do not 
take up anything more difficult until you find 
that you can play them easily in any key. In 
going from one key (tonality) to another in this 
practice do not advance according to the chro- 
matic or the diatonic scale, but select the keys at 
random. In reading what you have selected to 
transpose put your chiefest attention upon the 
nature of the intervals: half-steps, full steps, 
major or minor intervals, etc. 


Treating an Entire Measure as a Unit 


In Schitt’s “Ala Bien-aimée”’ the second and 
third measures are as follows: 





As the composition is in 3 time how shall I 
play it? Also what is the meaning of the title? 
5. B. &. 


In all music of quick motion it is advisable 
to regard the whole measure as a unit, so that 
in waltz time a period of four measures is 
conceived as one measure in common (or #) 
time. Within each measure the subdivisions 
may be of any kind the composer is pleased 
to make. See to it that the first beats of the 
various measures do not lose their equi-distance 
from one another, and then spread the notes 
you quote above evenly over each measure. 
As a preliminary exercise you may subdivide 
the first beat into two eighths and the second 
and third beats into triplets. This somewhat 
uneven subdivision must yield to the utmost 
evenness, however, as soon as you feel mechani- 
cally safe enough to abandon the counting of 
the three separate beats. The title means: 
*“To the well-beloved.”’ 


The Meaning of “Sempre” 
What is the meaning of ‘“‘sempre”’ in relation 
to compositions for the piano? EDNA. 
The literal meaning is ‘‘always.’”’ In music it 
means to keep up until further notice whatever 


was last indicated, be it f or p, or Ped. or 
staccato or legato. 


Some Old-Style Notation 


What is the meaning of the character at 
the end of the treble in this phrase and in the 
bass? PATTY. 
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In the case of this exercise it means: Stay on 
the left-hand note until all the repetitions of the 
right hand are made, and then stay on the right- 

hand note until you have rested, or as long as 
you think fit. It is a form of notation no longer 
in general use. In olden times the meaning was 
more definite. 





The Relations of Tone and Color 


Is there any relation between sound and 
color? A friend of mine says that he ‘‘hears in 
color’; that the upper register of the piano 
ranges from red to white and the lower registers 
the darker shades: brown, green, blue, etc. Do 
you think thereisanythinginthis? D.K.I 

I do not. It seems to me that this hearing in 
colors is a piece of hyperesthetic imagination. 
I am told that there are certain mathematical 
relations between the vibrational numbers of 
the ground colors and the common chord when 
in absolute time; but since we do not paint with 
absolute colors and do not make music with 
absolutely pure tones these relations can, at 
best, have only a scientific and not an artistic 
bearing, especially as every one of the color 
hearers imagines some different color when 
hearing the same tone. The character as well 
as the quality of the instrument may also 
have an influence 
upon the color 





Hence it is chiefly 
moisture against 
which you should 
protect your piano, 
for moisture in the 
mechanism is death 
to an even action of 
the keyboard. Great 
changes of tempera- 
ture should likewise 
be avoided, because 
there is such a thing 
as a piano actually 
‘catching cold.” 





the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: L- 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; ment. However, if 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 4 U 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be giad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, red, or white—it 
in care of THE LapIESs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


hearer, so as to cause 
him to see different 
colors if the same 
note is produced by 
a different instru- 


it makes any one 
happy to see green 
in his mind’s eye at 
the sound of C—or 


would be cruel to rob 
him of this harmless 








pleasure. 








The Witchery 
of Cookery 


A Hotel Dish 
At Home 


—has rich delicacy of 
flavour. 


A wide-spread desire 
for something new and 
appetizing led to a skillful 
blending of the rich field 
flavours — wheat, corn and 
rice, so combined as to 
produce a food of distinc- 
tive flavour and smooth, 
creamy consistency— 


Post Tavern 
Special 


This hot breakfast por- 
ridge made its first pub- 
lic appearance and found 
favour at Michigan's fa- 
mous Post ‘Tavern at 
Battle Creek, and absorbed 


the name. 


It is now supplied for 
home use in tightly sealed 
packages—thoroug hly 
sterilized— not a hand 
touching it in manufacture. 


Post Tavern Special is 
appetizing, economical, 
easy to cook—same as 
good, old fashioned por- 
ridge, and is to be eaten 
with cream and sugar. 


Tomorrow’s Breakfast 


—ask your grocer. 


Packages 10 and 15c, ex- 
cept in extreme West. 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My Girt READERS: 


come to you in your relations to the other sex. 


to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities that 


If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as 


For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious 


question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THe LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


AVE you ever thought of the 
new year as afresh book whose 
pages are white and unspotted, 
whereon the daily facts of life 
are to be recorded? Whether 
we write clearly and legibly on 
each page, as we turn it over 

= from day to day, or blot it so 
that we are ashamed to look back on the pages, 
depends upon our daily acts. The writing may 
not be perfect, the letters not well formed, yet 
the record may be clear and easily read, and 
without stain or blot, if we will to have it so. 

Then when New Year’s comes the record of this 

year may bea record of endeavor and effort, fail- 

ing often of accomplishment, whose pages can 
be read without blush of shame, and from which 
we can learn the reason of failures and how to 
avoid their recurrence, so correcting our faults. 

Remember, ‘‘ Good habits are not made on birth- 

days, nor Christian character at New Year’s. 

The workshop of character is every-day life.” 
So may we welcome each new year and grow 

from‘‘strength tostrength”’ as the years pass on. 








| ASTIN 








Marrying for a Home 


S IT ever right for a girl to marry for a home? 

I am a girl who has tried the business world 
and found | was not able to endure it. At pres- 
ent I am keeping house for my father and taking 
care of a younger member of the family. My 
father is well along in years and will not be able 
long to support us. A young man of fine 
Christian character is in love with me and 
wants me to marry him. Sometimes I think 
I love him and again I fear I do not. I know he 
would make a good, kind husband, but I do not 
know what to do. I have felt that I might learn 
to love him if I could see more of him, but his 
business takes him to another city so I can- 
not see much of him. ‘Would it be better to 
face the business world when my father is too 
old to support us, or to provide a home for my 
father and myself by marrying this man? 

ELIZABETH. 

No. No girl should marry unless she truly 
loves and respects the man she intends to take 
as her husband; no less a feeling than this will 
insure a happy married life. As you are “‘heart 
whole” and thoroughly respect the man who 
loves you, why not tell him frankly that you 
cannot give him an answer until you have the 
opportunity of knowing him better? He owes 
this to you. You ‘‘feel that you might love 
him,” and it may be that in seeing him more 
frequently your liking would ripen into some- 
thing warmer. Trust and respect are solid 
foundation stones for a happy marriage if love 
is added. But if you cannot love him after 
further acquaintance do not think of marrying 
for a home; rather face the business world, 
though you dislike it. Do not be discouraged 
by one failure. Remember that courage and 
perseverance will enable almost any girl to make 
a livelihood if the virtue of patience be added. 


Be Sure You Love 


YOUNG man has asked me to marry him, 

but I have wondered whether or not we 
could be happy together. He is a good con- 
versationalist, having traveled extensively, is 
well educated and makes a very good appear- 
ance. These are his attractions. When alone 
with me he is most agreeable and entertaining, 
but in society he looks and acts as if disgusted 
with the entire human race, giving an exceed- 
ingly bad impression to strangers, making me 
feel that he is untrue to himself. How, without 
his knowledge, can I help him? Do you think 
we would be happy as matters stand?’ L.S. 


You ask me if I think you would make a 


happy married couple ‘‘as matters stand.” 
My answer is: Yes, if you truly love each 
other; otherwise, No. Which is the more 


important, that the man you expect to marry 
should appear more to advantage at home or in 
society? Of the two I think that marriage with 
one who is all that you could desire when at 
home promises more happiness than with one 
who gives his best to others and reserves silence 
and neglect for the one he has promised to honor 
and love. There are many men who are-charm- 
ing—even brilliant—in society, who are ut- 
terly detestable in private life. Perhaps the 
man is reserved and shy in public, which would 
account for his unfortunate bearing. If this is 
the case, by love, patience and tactfulness you 
can help him to overcome and conquer his 
fault. Love can find a way. From the tone of 
your letter I fear that the most necessary 
qualification for happiness—love—is lacking, 
at least on your part. In that case marriage 
would be a failure. 


“Familiarity Breeds Contempt” 


AM an ordinary country girl. I live on a 

farm and have plenty to eat, plenty to do, 
a High-School education, many friends and 
many amusements both in summer and winter, 
and I am never very lonely. I want to ask 
your advice about the ‘“‘spooning”’ question, as 
it is called in the country. It has never seemed 
to me the right thing for boys and girls to be too 
familiar with each other. I never liked to be 
kissed by the boys, but most of my girl friends 
seem to consider my attitude a huge joke. 
When I was in High School we girls frequently 
discussed the question, and I always said that 
it might be all right after a girl was engaged, 
but I could not see any reason for it before that; 
but they all laughed at me. 

Several young men have called on me and 
we have had pleasant, jolly evenings together, 
but when they left they were determined to kiss 
me and seemed to think it strange that I re- 
fused. They all asked if they might call again 
the following week, but—they never came. 
I want the attention of young men of character, 
those who are well thought of in the neighbor- 
hood and who will soon be college graduates. 
Why did they not call again? Was it because 
I refused the little familiarities that other girls 
allow? The boys seem to take pleasure in 
declaring their abhorrence of prudish girls in 
my presence, not in a rough way but in a joking, 
laughing manner. I have jolly times with 
them at parties and entertainments and am not 
a bit reserved; and I am just as well educated 
and accomplished as most of my girl friends. 
Many of the girls are being married, but I am 
left. Why? Do you think I will ever have the 
love I desire and a home of my own? What 
ought I to do? A SOUTHERN GIRL. 

You are quite right in your attitude toward 
that question. The old adage, ‘‘ Familiarity 
breeds contempt,’’ is true even among those 
who ignore its precept. Do not fail so to carry 
yourself toward these friends that when a man 
worthy of your love enters into your life you 
can look in his eyes without a blush of shame 
and receive his caresses without regret. Per- 
haps you are unconscious of what your influence 
is among your friends: how it may be doing 
away with this coarseness and vulgarity and be 
setting up a higher standard of conduct. 

Your little leaven may be working mightily 
and the whole neighborhood may be the better 
and purer for your firm refusal to descend to the 
lower plane where undue familiarity is allowed 
if not encouraged. No, maintain your refined, 
womanly attitude, and I feel sure you will say, 
as a young married woman did in a letter 
received recently: ‘Tell all the girls not to 
allow familiarity with their boy friends; though 
unpopular for a time, how thankful they will 
be afterward when tlie right one comes!” 

Some day you, too, will rejoice with this 
young woman. 


A Dishonorable Act 


AM in a very serious difficulty. A most 

attractive young man about twenty-nine 
years old has been quite attentive to me for 
nearly a year. He came from the Middle West, 
and I met him soon after his arrival in the town 
where I was living with my aunt. He soon 
began calling on me and has kept on with 
increasing frequency; he has also presented to 
me many valuable gifts. I suppose I should 
not have taken them, but I could not refuse 
them. 

Three months ago our engagement was 
announced, and for two months I was in 
paradise. I then learned, by the accidental 
sight of a letter, that my fiancé had been en- 
gaged to a girl in the Middle West before he 
came here, and that he was apparently still true 
to her. I do believe he really loves me, but 
the relations between us must, of course, cease 
if he is really engaged to another girl. I love 
him dearly and am in great distress. Shall I 
let him know that I am aware of his dishonor- 
able conduct? When I learned the circum- 
stances I was ill for some time and now I am 
trying very hard to know what I had better 
do. Ac RB. 

This young man is acting in a very dishonor- 
able manner, engaging himself to you while in 
honor bound to another. I advise you to tell 
him plainly how you regard his conduct, and 
under no circumstances become his wife unless 
he can clear himself of this stain. You should 
be very certain that the facts you state are 
true. Ifso, there is no other way for you but to 
break the engagement and return his gifts, tell- 
ing him the reason. You may suffer now, but 
much less than you would if you became his 
wife; for if he could so deceive you now, what 
confidence could you have in his honor or in- 
tegrity? You have reason to rejoice that these 
facts have been made known to you now. 


Should a Vow be Broken? 


AM twenty-three years old. When I was 

eighteen I became engaged to a young man 
whom I loved with all my heart. A month 
before our marriage was to take place he met 
with a severe accident which proved fatal. 
Before he passed away I vowed to him that 
I would never marry, and for four years I 
mourned deeply for him. Last winter I met a 
man a few years older than myself. Circum- 
stances threw us together, and I have come to 
know him very well. We are thoroughly con- 
genial in our tastes and I enjoy his society more 
than that of any other man I know. He loves 
me and offers me a good home. I love and 
esteem this man greatly and know that I can 
be perfectly happy as his wife. This seems a 
very hard question for me to decide: Am I 
justified in breaking my vow to secure my 
happiness for the future? A.M. 

A foolish vow, like a bad custom, is ‘‘more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.” 
Why should you remain unhappy for life be- 
cause you unwisely promised, in a moment of 
great stress, to remain unmarried? I regard 
a promise given under almost every circumstance 
as binding, for your word should be as good as 
your bond; but in this case no one will be hurt 
by your reconsideration, and no one will be 
made unhappy by the non-fulfillment of your 
promise. On the contrary by your observance 
of it there is danger of wrecking two lives. If 
your friend takes this view of the matter I see 
no reason why you should not marry him. 


“Know Thyself” is Good Advice 


Y HOME is in a small, sleepy Southern 

town, where monotony reigns supreme. 
The days are all alike. As soon as the girls 
finish High School a very few go to college, a 
very few marry, the majority just stay at home. 
They sew a little, read, gossip, entertain, and, 
in the afternoons, stroll aimlessly up one street 
and down another. I don’t want to live my life 
that way. I am almost eighteen and was a 
Senior this year. Half of my class failed, and, 
to my sorrow, I was one of them. I want a good 
education. J want to go to college and stay 
until I finish, not stay a year or two and then 
stop. I planned to attend school and make up 
the studies I missed so that I might enter 
college with all conditions removed. I talked 
to my father, telling him that I did not want to 
live the aimless life most of these girls led. He 
said he intended to send me to college for two 
years. I dislike the college he has chosen and 
I want to do something now. After those two 
years in college Father wants me to teach 
school, and I don’t want to. 

Public opinion in my home considers only 
school-teaching and music-teaching respectable 
employment for girls, and I have no special 
ability for either. The result of it all is that 
Father and I do not agree, so I want to leave 
home and make my own way in the world. 
Please do not tell me to stay here; that seems 
impossible to me. They say I will get over 
these ** fine theories” when I am older. I hope 
not! Iso passionately want ‘‘to be and do,” 
I want to live every minute. This existence 
here does not count. Do you think this just 
foolishness? L. F. 

You are both right and wrong in your desires, 
right in wishing to make the most of yourself, 
to be thoroughly educated, in not caring for 
an idle life and determining to make your life 
count; but there are many ways of attaining 
this end. It would be far better to listen to 
your father’s advice, taking another year in 
your present school and graduating without 
conditions. You are ambitious to have a good 
education; why not study diligently and enter 
the Junior class of some college instead of the 
Freshman class? You would not be losing time 
by so doing and would be yielding to your 
father’s wish at the same time. By obeying him 
in this respect he might allow you to choose the 
college you wish to enter. You admit that you 
are not ready for college, so I think you would 
be wise to follow this course. There are colleges 
where a girl is helped through the course if 
she makes good in her Freshman year. The 
Students’ Aid societies of several colleges will 
help a girl through the last three years of her 
college life if she proves to be a good scholar and 
a credit to the institution. 

A hasty determination to have your own way 
in spite of your father’s advice is not the best 
road to success. An educated person has his 
will under control as well as his mind, and 
honoring one’s parent is one of the first and best 
lessons to be learned. Hardships and diffi- 
culties make us stronger and better if we endure 
them in the right spirit. Search yourself and 
be sure that it isthe education you want, rather 
than your own way. 
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tiful new Fashion Pare 
Cata- Spring 
logue, Styles 
con- 
tain- 


ing all 
the ad- 
vance 
styles in 
wearing 
apparel 
forSpring 
1913, as 
well as our 
wonderful 
bargains 
in dainty 
waists and 
underwear. 
Just drop us 
a postal today and say you want Catalogue 
No. 57. It will be sent by return mail. 
Remember WE pay all Mail or Express 
charges on anything you buy from us, 
and we Refund your money if you are 
not perfectly satisfied. 


A Chic Little Waist 
amy No. 2L19 
an | Waist 


$00 


Postage 
Prepaid 





No. 2L19. You will be delighted with this fetch- 
ing and thoroughly charming little waist. It is 
made of a fine sheer All-over Embroidered Voile. 
The back of waist is embroidered just like the 
front. The new style collar is of plain white voile 
prettily trimmed with fine crochet buttons. Di- 
rectoire bow of black velvet, trimmed with a 
crystal button, shown in the picture, is included 
with the waist. The sleeves are short and have 
turn-back cuffs of plain white voile. Fastens in 
front. Waist comes in white only and in sizes 32 to 


44 bust measure. Our Special Low oa 
for this dainty waist, Postage Prepaid . $ 1 .00 


Do You Keep House? 


If you do, you will be charmed with this prac- 
. tical, comfortable and 

becoming House Dress 

and Sweeping Cap. 


Only *1%° 


For Cap and Dress 


Postage or 
Expressage Prepaid 


No. 4L21. This Neat, 
Serviceable, Well-made 
House Dress is made of 
a good quality washable 
Linon which will wear 
and launder in the most 
satisfactory manner. 
The collar of the dress 
is made of white cotton 
corduroy edged with 
plain Linon. Sleeves are 
short and have pretty 
cuffs of cotton corduroy 
f to match the collar. 
The back of the waist is 
plain, while the front 
down the entire length 
of the dress is trimmed 
with contrasting color 
piping. At the joining 
of the waist and skirt 
piping to match defines 
the waist line. The dress 
fastens in the front as 
pictured with fine pearl 
buttons. The cap is of 
Linontomatchthe dress 
and is daintily trimmed 
with white cotton cor- 
duroy. This is an out- 
fit that any practical 
housekeeper will be glad 
to have. It is a big 
bargainatthis lowprice. 
Colors: lavender, tan or 
cadet blue. Sizes 32 to 
44 oy measure, eee 
length 40inches. Skirts 
No. 4L21 are finished with deep 
hem. Price for Cap and Dress, > $1. 00 
Mail or Express ChargesPrepaid . 
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have fun. 








You see I’ve been at a 
house party up in New 
England. The wife of an 
old chum of mine wrote 
that they wanted me to 
come and play with some 
nice children. She had a 
young sister visiting her 
and intended to fill the 
house for a week with the sister’s friends, but she 
and Dick needed a few of their own friends to keep 
them in countenance; and they thought maybe I 
would be willing to renew my youth as they intended 
to renew theirs. 

There was something about that idea of renewing 
my youth that chimed in with my mood. I felt 
a sudden undignified desire to get out in the open 
and kick up my heels. So I accepted the invitation 
and Iam gladI did. Such nice youngsters, Susan! 
At least most of them were nice. Probably all of 
them were nice, but some of them suited my taste 
better than the others. I like a girl who goes in 
for sports—but I don’t like a sporty girl. There’s 
a vast difference and I had a chance to study both 
types up there at Dick’s. 


All the girls had loose, 
woolly coats that looked 
rational and comfort- 
able. Some were long, 
some three-quarter 
length,and most of them 
had pockets and closed 
high over the chest. 


F I HAD the bringing up of a girl I would have 

her learn to skate and snowshoe and drive and ride 
and play tennis and golf and swim and shoot; but I 
would try to see that she didn’t learn to be loud and 
slangy and untidy and masculine while she was 
learning the other things. That seems to be the 
danger in the sensible outdoor training most modern 
girls are getting, and I’d rather see an over- 


boisterous, wholesome, healthy, breezy, athletic girl than a pale, 
self-conscious, primping, sentimental little ninny; but the boisterous- 


ness isn’t necessary if the girl has the right ideal. 


There were girls at the house party who were altogether delightful, 
jolly, happy, athletic girls who managed someway or other to be 
little ladies through it all. Yes, I know the word “ladies” has gone 
out of fashion; but it will be a miserable old world when the thing 


with me. Perhaps you don’t skate, 

but I hope you do. I like to think 
that you do all of the wholesome, outdoor 
things; and, if you don’t, do please set 
about learning to do them instanter. You 
will have so much more fun out of life if 
you can enter into any rational sport that 
happens to be on the docket, and inciden- Bx little brown-haired, brown-eyed, 
tally you will help a lot of other people to 


I’ve been having some outdoor fun 
myself this past week, and several young 
women have been faithfully helping me to 
have it; but—this rankly ungrateful admis- 
sion is just ’twixt you and me, so it cannot 
hurt the feelings of the aforementioned 
young women—I found myself thinking, 
every little while, what larks it would be 
if a certain little girl who lives way out in 
Nebraska would turn up and go skating 
or coasting or tramping off into the winter 
world with me once in a while. 
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In Which He Writes of the Outdoor 
Girl in Wintertime 


De SUSAN: Come and go skating 








rough sketches; but finally she has made 
some pictures that willdo. They don’t have 
just the right “savor,” but I suppose one 
would have to see the red cheeks and bright 
eyes and rebellious hair of the girls who 
wore the clothes in order to get the pictures 
I have in mind, 


saucy-faced girl was all sorts of a 
duck in her outdoor things. She used to 
wear a sweater that was all fuzzy and soft 
like fur. Dot saysit must have been Angora, 
but I don’t know. The sweater wasn’t one 
of the silly, cut-down-at-the-neck kind. It 
had a high, turned-over collar and buttoned 
on the shoulders and was loose and thick and 
soft and warm-looking. The girl wore it over 
a plaited plaid skirt, Scotch plaid of dark 
blue and green with a little white, and plaits 
all around. Do you know, that pretty girl 
I told you about a while ago used to try to 


etters 


skate in a narrow skirt that made a fright 





Sometimes Betsey wore a 
coat over the dress. It wasa 
loose, light-brown coat of the 
same woolly stuff as the dress, 
and it hada high rolling collar 
of seal fur. 


of her? And several of the 
girls had skirts too tight to 


My little plaited-skirt, 
sweater girl had a cap 
allow perfect freedom of and muff to match her 


sweater, knitted of the 
same fleecy white wool, 
but trimmed with fluffy 
dark fur that made them 
amazingly pretty. 


movement and the grace 
that goes with it. That sort 
of thing is plumb foolish, 
Susan. The very tight skirts 
are foolish and ugly and. in 
bad taste wherever they are 
worn; but in a sports outfit—well, words fail me. 

My little plaited-skirt, sweater girl had a cap and 
muff to match her sweater. I want you to have some 
like them, Susan. I wonder how we can manage it! 
The cap was a knitted affair of the same fleecy white 
wool as the sweater and it had a pointed crown whose 
point fell over and was finished with a tassel. I’ve 
seen plenty of things like that, but this cap had a 
band of soft dark fur around the face that lifted it 
at once out of the commonplace and made it amaz- 
ingly becoming. Then there was the muff: a big flat 
muff, knitted like the sweater and cap and with a 
band of the fluffy fur around each end. Believe me, 
Susan, that was some skating costume, and the child 
could skate too. She was gay and laughing and mis- 
chievous and unaffected; but her laughter was never 
loud and her voice was never shrill, and she never 
did any of the bold, conspicuous things that some of 
her chums seemed to think the real thing in sporting 
behavior. And I noticed, Susan, though this isn’t a 
matter of such vast importance, that that demure, 
prettily behaved young person had the nicest young 
fellows in the crowd hanging around her, in spite 
of the fact that she didn’t bid so loudly for their 
attention as some of the others. 


One of the other girls wore a fur-trimmed, knitted cap, too, a 
sensible, becoming cap more like a hood and fastening under the chin 


with knitted scarf ends that wound around the throat. She had a 


sweater, too, though most of the girls wore thick, woolly Norfolk 
coats instead of sweaters, and she had some long-wristed, sensible, 
knitted gloves that matched her sweater and came up to the elbows. 
There’s no doubt about it, a man does like to see a girl sensibly 


the word means has disappeared. I don’t believe it ever will. I’m dressed for whatever she happens to be doing. 
an optimist about womankind, Susan, though I have to hold on 


to my optimism with my teeth when I get into some social sets 
nowadays. I insist upon believing that there are a lot of “ladies” 
growing up to be the mothers of other “‘ladies.”’ God bless them! 

But now about that crowd of girls at the house party. They had 
a corking time; so did your sedate guardian. I got my skating legs 
on, after a try or two, and I’m no poor bobsled manipulator, I’d 
have you know; and when the weather warmed up a bit, and the ice 
and snow failed, I found that I could still ride a horse. Come, now, 


I’m not so old after all! 


I liked the way some of those kiddies looked when they were 
rigged for outdoor fun. One girl—a pretty girl, but overimpressed 


by that fact—made herself a 
shining example of “how not 
to dress for winter sports.” 
She got herself up to kill and 
cripple, but when she had put 
in half an hour outdoors she 
was blue and cold and looked 
as though she had shrunk in 
the wash. No girl can have a 
good time doing anything ath- 
letic if she isn’t dressed com- 
fortably and sanely for the 
part, and if any benighted girl 
imagines she makes herself 
more attractive to the men of 
an outdoor sports crowd by 
fussing herself up so that she 
can’t forget her clothes and 
play the game, she “has 
another guess coming.” Not 
that there’s any sense in the 
athletic girl’s making a guy of 
herself and not caring how 
she looks, so long as she’s com- 
fortable. I’m not for that 
either; but sporting clothes 
are so pretty now that the av- 
erage girl looks like a perfect 
peach in them if she knows 
how to select the right thing. 


LL the most attractive 











girls up at Molly’s party 
wore delightful knitted things 
and woolly, fuzzy things and 
furry things. I’ve been giv- 
ing Dot an awful time trying 
to make her see some of those 
togs from my description and 


The girls had very 
fetching skating suits. 
I especially liked onein 
mixed browns and 
greens, with flecks of 
coppery redinit. It had 
such aclever velvetand 
buckle neck finish. 


HOSE Norfolk coats are good-looking things for sports, like 
other Norfolks, only looser and woollier, sometimes plaid and 
sometimes plain colored. The girls had very fetching skating suits 
and frocks of a more formal kind too. I especially liked one suit 
in mixed browns and greens, with flecks of coppery red in it. It 
had such a clever neck finish, matching its belt. Dot has the idea 
fairly well in her sketch. 
And then there was a dress that my little friend, Betsey, used to 


wear for skating, with furs but without a coat. Red it was, but 





Red,thatskatingfrock 
was, but not the shriek- 
ing kind of red, just 
warm and cozy. It had 
long sleeves and a high 
collar, and was of a 
thick velvety stuff 
without any gloss. 


not the shrieking kind of red, just warm and soft and-cozy. It 
had long sleeves and a high, close collar, and was of a thick velvety 


stuff without any gloss. Dot 
says it must have been wool 
velvet; but, whatever it was, 
it was stunning! Some- 
times Betsey (what a snug, 
jolly little name that is!) wore 
a coat over the dress and 
slipped the coat off while she 
skated. It was a loose, light- 
brown coat made of the same 
sort of stuff as the dress, and 
it had a high rolling collar of 
seal fur. 

All of the girls had big, 
loose, woolly coats that looked 
enormously rational and com- 
fortable. Some were long, 
some three-quarter length, 
and most of them had big 
pockets and closed high across 
the chest. Really fashions 
aren’t so hopelessly perverted 
after all. 


T WAS all very nice, that 

house party, and the chil- 
dren looked very smart indeed 
and were most amusing; but I 
repeat my invitation: Come 
and go skating with me. I’d 
rather have you than fifteen 
of those house-party young- 
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One of the other girls 
wore a knitted cap too, 
a sensible cap, fasten- 
ing under the chin with 
scarf ends that wound 
around thethroat. She 
had a sweater and long 
knitted gloves. 


sters, not even excepting 
Betsey; for, you see, you 
“belong.” Belonging makes 
all the difference in the world, 
you know. 
Your affectionate guardian, 
JoHN REMLEY. 




































































CRANE’S WRITING PAPERS 


ETTER paper was 

made one hundred 

years agothan is gen- 
erally made today. Great 
competition often causes a 
lowering of quality, but the 
old documents of Colonial 
days show what our great 
grandfathers demanded. 
In those days Crane papers 
were the best papers that 
could be made. In these 
days the same regard for 
quality dominates the 
Dalton Mills where these 
exquisite papers are made. 


(Crane's 
wren 


aun 


Among the many Crane’s 
Writing Papers which 
have won a deserved appre- 
ciation Crane’s Linen 
Lawn stands foremost. 


The earliest word from 
Paris of the latest style in 
writing paper is reflected 
in Crane’s Linen Lawn. 
The new large envelope, 
so large that it takes the 
letter without folding, a 
style already sanctioned by 
those familiar with the best 
social usage abroad and 
endorsed by Royalty, has 
been offered in Crane’s 
Linen Lawn for sometime. 
All of the attractive colors, 
including the new Eclipse, 
with the French borders 
if desired, may be had in 
the large envelope style. 


We want every woman who is interested 
in buying a good paper to see samples of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn. We will gladly mail 
such samples to the woman who cannot see 
the paper itself at the best stationers’ in her 
town on receipt of ten cents in stamps to 
cover package and postage. 


Eaton, Crane & PikeCo. 


New York a 


5 ae 8@ Pittsfield, Mass. 
se), 

“tame © 
TRADE MARK 
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Dish of Curried Chicken 


Curried Chicken 
1 Large Chicken 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Butter 
% Cupful of Chopped Celery 
1 Tablespoonful of Chopped Parsley 
2 Cupfuls of Chicken Stock 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Curry Powder or 


aste 

1 Medium-Sized Tomato 

1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 

44 Cupful of Thick Cream 

3 Cupfuls of Boiled Rice 

Salt to Taste 

A Small Dish of Chutney 

1 Tablespoonful of Lemon Juice 

1 Sliced Onion 

Boil the chicken until it is tender, 

then cut it into neat joints. Brown 
the onion in the butter, add the 
celery, parsley, salt, curry powder, 
stock and tomato, and cook slowly 
for half an hour; then add the corn- 
starch, mixed with the lemon juice, 
and strain. Add the cream and the 
pieces of chicken, and reheat. Serve 
in a border of the rice, accompanied 
by a small dish of chutney. 


Potato Caramel Cake 


24 Cupful of Butter 

2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Hot Mashed Potato 

lg Cupful of Sweet Milk 

4 Eggs 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 

1 Cupful of Grated Chocolate, or 2 
Squares of Melted Chocolate 

1 Cupful of Chopped English Walnuts 

1 Teaspoonful Each of Powdered 
Cloves, Cinnamon and Nutmeg 

1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla Extract 


Cream the butter and the sugar, 
add the yolks of the eggs, the potato, 
spices, vanilla extract, baking pow- 
der mixed with the flour, milk, whites 
of eggs stiffly beaten, and the chopped 
nuts. Bake in a_ buttered-and- 
floured cake-pan in a moderate oven. 
When cold cover with frosting. 


Currant Coffee Cake 


44 Cupful of Black Coffee 

1g Cupful of Milk 

Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Cupfuls of Flour 

Cupful of Currants 


® 


mrs NO hor 
_ 


44 

Cupful of Butter 

Cupful of Sugar 

Teaspoonful of Powdered Cinnamon 


wear 


Beat the butter and sugar to a 
cream, add the egg well beaten, the 
coffee, the milk, the flour sifted with 
the baking powder, and the currants 
well cleaned. Turn into a square, 
greased baking-pan and sprinkle the 
top of the cake thickly with sugar 
and cinnamon. Bake in a moderate 
oven for three-quarters of an hour. 





Double Vegetable Cooker 

This double vegetable cooker saves 
time, labor and fuel and prevents 
burning. It lessens also the neces- 
sary number of pots. In it any two 
vegetables may be boiled together in 
the same water without the flavor of 
one affecting that of the other. It is 
reasonable in price, is very simply 
made and has nothing about it to 
get out of order. It saves the labor 
of carrying heavy vessels full of 
boiling water from the range to the 
sink, and emptying the contents into 
a colander, with the attendant 
danger of scalding by water or steam. 

In hot weather the cooker saves 
the heat from an extra burner, or it 
leaves another burner free to use for 
other purposes. To cook only one 
vegetable, or to make soup, remove 
the partition and the cooker will 
serve all the purposes of a strainer 
oracolander. The cooker is equally 
valuable for use in the fat saucepan, 
or in the cooking of Saratoga chips or 
croquettes. The water should be boil- 
ing when the vegetables are put into it. 

These cookers come in different 
sizes in tin and enameled ware. 


Knife Sharpener 


This little automatic knife sharp- 
ener should find a welcome place in 
every household. It will keep all 
your knives with keen, sharp edges, 
with a great saving of labor and time 
over the old whetstone. It has two 
emery wheels, one for each side of the 
blade, each adjusted with a slot into 
which the blade slips. The knife to 
be sharpened only has to be run 
through each slot a few times. 


Double Cookers 
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Orange Marmalade 

2 Green Citrons 

A Piece of Alum the Size of a Hazelnut 
2 Large Lemons 

44 Ounce of Ginger Root 

Large Oranges 
Lump Sugar 
% Cupful of Water 
Slice the citrons in round slices 

three inches thick. Peel off the rinds 
and extract the seeds. Put the alum 
into a small pan of water. Dip the 
slices of citron into this water and 
take them out at once. Place in the 
refrigerator until morning, then cut 
them in thin pieces with a slaw- 
cutter. Measure equal quantities of 
fruit and lump sugar. Dissolve the 
sugar in the water, then put in the 
fruit, and when it has boiled for three- 
quarters of an hour add the lemons, 
sliced in thin rounds and cooked soft 
in a very little water. Now add the 
bleached ginger root broken in small 
pieces. After boiling for twenty min- 
utes longer add the grated rinds of 
two oranges and the pulp of four 
oranges. Boil until the syrup jellies 
when tested in cold water. Divide 
into jars and cover with melted 
paraffin. 


Dainty Sausage Fingers 
Some Sausage Meat 
Pie Crust 
1 Beaten Egg 

Roll out the pie crust as thin as for 
pie; cut out little oval pieces three 
inches long; lay a piece of sausage 
meat the size of a pencil, about two 
inches and a half long, on the crust 
longwise; fold the crust all around it 
tightly and wet the edges to hold 
it together. Place in a baking-pan, 
brush over the tops with the beaten 
egg and bake ina hot oven to a deli- 
cate brown. Serve hot with the soup 
or pass with the salad. 


Sweet Rice Soup 


1 Cupful of Rice 
ints of Water 
46 Cupful of Prunes 
1g Cupful of Raisins 
1 Cupful of Grape Juice 
Sugar to Taste 
Some Crackers or Buttered Toast 
Wash the rice and boil it for ten 
minutes, then add the prunes and the 
raisins and cook slowly until they are 
tender. Then add the grape juice, 
with sugar to taste. If other juices 
are used add two or three slices of 
lemon with them. Serve hot with 
crackers or buttered toast. 
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Date, Nut and Pineapple Salad 


1 Cupful 6f Stoned Dates 
8 Slices of Canned Pineapple 
1 Cupful of Broken English Walnut 


eats 
1 Stalk of Celery 
3 Medium-Sized Apples 
1g Pound of White Grapes 
ayonnaise Dressing 
Some Crisp Lettuce Leaves 
Chop the apples, celery, walnuts 
and dates and cut the grapes in 
halves. Then mix them with some 
mayonnaise dressing. Place a few 
crisp lettuce leaves on individual 
plates, then a slice of pineapple, and, 
on the top, some of theabove mixture. 
Serve very cold. 


Crisp Waffles 

1 Heaping Pint of Flour 

1 Teaspoonful of Baking Powder 

\% Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Tablespoonful of Melted Butter 

1 Pint of Milk 

Maple Syrup 

Sift the flour into a basin, add the 

baking powder and the salt, then sift 
again. Beat the yolks of the eggs 
until very light, then add the butter 
and one-third of the flour. Beat the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth and 
add them alternately with the re-: 
mainder of the flour. Cook on a 
moderately hot, greased waffle-iron. 
Serve hot with maple syrup. 


Nutritious Bread Omelet 


3 Eggs 
1 Slice of Bread 
Salt and Pepper to Taste 
1 Tablespoonful of Butter 
A Little Milk 

Separate the eggs Soften the 
bread with a little milk, add the yolks 
of the egg well beaten, season with 
salt and pepper. Melt the butter in 
an omelet-pan or a frying-pan, pour 
in the bread mixture and cook care- 
fully, turning up the edge to see if it 
is beginning to brown. Cover the 
yolks of the eggs as lightly as possible 
with the whites of the eggs stiffly 
beaten, not smoothing down much. 
Place the omelet in a hot oven and 
cook until the white will not adhere 
to the finger when touched. Return 
to the top of the stove and with a 
pancake-turner fold the yolks over 
the whites, making a thick, light 
omelet with the white between the 
yellow parts. Turn it out on to a 
hot platter, sprinkle over with sugar 
and serve at once. 
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New Oven Door ® 









The unique feat- 
ure of this portable 
oven for use on gas 
ranges is the door, 
which is a_ solid 
piece of glass. Asa 
result the oven 
never need be 
opened after the 
food is putin. The 
glass is heavy and 
the only danger of 
breakage is through 
gross carelessness. 
Mica windows in the front of the 
base enable one to see the gas jets of 
the stove and to regulate the flame 
without lifting the oven. 

The oven is large enough to accom- 
modate several pans and may be 
used over gas, gasoline and oil stoves. 
It is constructed of polished steel 
and is lined throughout with a cor- 
rugated tin lining, this forming an 
air space between the outer body 
and lining and insuring both venti- 
lation and distribution of heat. The 
removable heat deflector in the 
bottom of the oven is ar- 
ranged to distribute heat 
throughout the oven, thus 
preventing overheating at 
the bottom, which is sure to 
occur if proper distribution 
is not secured. 

The grates in the oven are 
made of heavy wire securely 
fastened at the ends to insure 
durability. 

The ovens are made in a 
large variety of sizes, styles 
and prices, and they are 
convenient, economical and 
satisfactory. The glass door 
in every oven is guaranteed. 


A Glass-Door Oven 




























——— Percolators 


If you like good 
coffee you can have 
it by using the sani- 
tary aluminum 
percolator(the sec- 
ond one shown be- 
low), because it 
has a vacuum top 
and floats. This 
keeps the coffee in 
the heart of the 
boiling zone where 
all the flavor is de- 
veloped. The per- 
colator is held always on the boiling 
line at the point of greatest agitation, 
the water is forced through all the 
pores of every coffee grain, and every 
atom of flavor and all that is best 
are drawn from the coffee. 

The percolator should not be filled 
more than half at any time. The 
moisture will cause the coffee to 
swell and it will pack solid if the 
percolator is too full, preventing free 
circulation of the water, which is 
necessary to extract the greatest 
virtue from the coffee. 

Medium-ground coffee will 
give the best results. Pour 
the usual amount of hot 
water into the coffee-pot, 
then insert the percolator, 
allowing it to boil for ten 
minutes, then put ina pinch 
of salt and a tablespoonful of 
cold water, and serve. 

The first percolator shown 
is a little aluminum article 
which is shaped like a drum 
and fits into any coffee pot. 
With this little utensil one 
gets the smooth, full coffee 
flavor, with no grounds and 
without using any eggs. 
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Steamed Chocolate Pudding 


Steamed Chocolate Pudding 

2 Squares of Chocolate 

i344 

\% Cupful of Sugar 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Tablespoonful of Butter 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 

% tien of Vanilla Extract 

Hard Sauce 

Cream the butter and sugar to- 

gether, add the egg well beaten, the 
milk, flour, baking powder and vanilla 
extract; and the chocolate melted. 
Pour into a buttered mold, cover with 
buttered paper and steam steadily for 
two hours. Turn out, decorate with 
a star of whipped cream and serve 
with hard sauce. 





Prune Kuchen 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Granulated Sugar 
44 Teaspoonful of Salt 

2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 

4% Cupful of Butter 

1 Egg 

24 Cupful of Milk 

‘4g Pound of Prunes 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Brown Sugar 
Powdered Cinnamon to Taste 

Sift the flour and the baking pow- 
der into a basin, add the granulated 
sugar and the salt, then rub the 
butter well into them. Beat up the 
egg, add the milk and stir into the dry 
ingredients. Turn into a shallow, 
buttered pan and: spread the dough 
out evenly. Have the prunes cooked 
very tender and_the stones removed. 
Press the prunes, skin side down, 
into the top of the dough. Dredge 
with the brown sugar and powdered 
cinnamon. Bake for twenty-five 
minutes. Serve hot, cut in squares, 
or as a pudding with hard sauce. 
To make hard sauce, beat four 

tablespoonfuls of butter with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar to a cream, 
add half a teaspoonful of almond 
extract and three tablespoonfuls of 
blanched and chopped almonds. 


NOTE—Each recipe here given has 
been often tried by the housewife who 
contributed it to this department—in fact 
it is her best recipe. This department is 
open to every housewife. Have you not 
a recipe that would be good for use ona 
page like this? Any kind for any dish, but 
send just one: your best. If we like it we 
will send you a dollar, but we cannot re- 
turn what we cannot use, and all such will 
be destroyed. 

Address The “Best Recipe’’ Editor, THE 
LapiEs’ Home JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 












E22 Separator 


This handy little article for ma- 
nipulating eggs is a small round disk 
made of aluminum, witha center cup 
for holding the yolk of an egg while 
the white drops through an opening 
surrounding the cup. To use this 
simple but convenient utensil it is 
best to put it on the top of a cup or 
glass, so that when the egg is broken 
the white will fall into the receptacle 
without danger of losing any of it. In 
making pudding orcakethe cup would 
not be necessary; the whites would 
then drop into the mixing-bowl. 


Compressed-Air Beater 

This simple beater is scientific in 
its construction. It is operated by 
compressed air. It whips cream in 
one minute, beats eggs in fifteen sec- 
onds and mixes all liquids quickly. 


Aluminum Triplicate Kettles 


The last thing toward making the 
equipment of fireless cookers perfect 
is a set of seamless, aluminum kettles 
that will ‘‘nest’’ snugly in one com- 
partment of the cooker. This set isa 
means of cooking several things at 
one time in one compartment in any 
make of fireless cooker. 

The kettles are also splendid for 
using over one burner of a gas or oil 
stove. They fit together with mathe- 
matical accuracy, and not one of the 
kettles has a seam, joint or break. 

Each kettle has capacity for two 
quarts, and the three together are 
nine inches and a half in diameter. 
They afford additional economy to 
the cooker, as the same radiators will 
do the cooking for ali three kettles. 









Triple Kettles 
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Date Surprise — Put one tablespoonful but- 
ter, 1 cupful sugar and 2 pints milk into 
saucepan and bring to boiling point. Add 4 
tablespoonfuls cornstarch moistened with 
cold milk and cook 8 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Add 1 cupful Dromedary Dates 
pitted and chopped, 1 teaspoonful almond 
extract and 14 teaspoonful vanilla extract. 
Mix and pour into sherbet glasses. When 
cold decorate with stoned dates. 


HERE are no des- 
i serts more easily 
Mm prepared, and 
more likely to 
please, than those 
made with dates. 
Asan example, try 
the recipe above. 

It will prove a 
‘‘different’’ and a 
delicious dish, be- 
cause it has the 
| subtle, indescrib- 
able flavor of 


Dromed 
Dates 


From the Garden of Eden 





































If you take pride in serving 
novel dishes, you should make use 
of the opportunities offered you by 
Dromedary Dates—puddings, muf- 
fins, fritters, jellies, salads, buns, 
bread, and a dozen other pal- 
ate surprises you never dreamed 
of. But you must get Dromedary 
Dates if you want the deliciously 
soft, full-flavored kind, the best 
that grow. 


They come to you direct 
from the palms of Arabia, 
wrapped in waxed paper, 
layer by layer, and packed 
in attractive, dust-tight 
cartons. 


If not at your grocer’s or fruit 
store, mail 10c for Special 
Sample Package, sending 
dealer’s name. Book of 100 
Prize Recipes free to anyone. The Latest 


Ask dealers also for Product 
Dromedary Figs and espe- 
cially Dromedary Cocoanut, 
the new prepared cocoanut 
kept continuously fresh by 
the new package. 
Sample of the 
Cocoanut free. 


The 
Hills (7 
Bros. ,“ 
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By Marion Harris Neil 





What to Do With Stale Bread 





JAM FRITTERS 


PREAD twelve slices of 
bread on one side with jam, 
then put another slice on top of 
each. Cut into neat shapes, and, 
if stale, soak a little in hot milk. 
Sift one cupful of flour into a 
basin,with a pinch of salt. Break 
one egg into the middle of the 
flour, add half a cupful of milk 
gradually, and beat the batter 
well. Dip the pieces of bread 
in this batter, and fry, in plenty 





TOBY PUDDING 


HAM TIMBALES 


UT one cupful of milk and 

one cupful of breadcrumbs 
into a saucepan and stir over 
the fire until a smooth paste 
is formed. Add one cupful of 
chopped cooked ham, three table- 
spoonfuls of butter, seasoning 
of salt and pepper and the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs. Fill 
buttered molds two-thirds full of 
the mixture, cover with buttered 
paper, put into a pan, half sur- 


of smoking-hot fat, to a golden Lie stale bread and two cupfuls of lemon or other jelly. round it with hot water, and 
brown. Drain and dust with Cut the bread into small dice. Filla buttered mold nearly bake in moderate oven until firm. 
sugar. Serve with hot milk or full of the dice, pour over it the jelly, hot, and leave it until it Turn out, garnish with parsley 
sweet sauce. has set. Turn out when firm and serve with whipped cream. and hard-cooked eggs. 





SAVORY OMELET 


HREE eggs, half a cup- 

ful of milk, one. cupful 
of breadcrumbs, one table- 
spoonful of butter and one 
tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley. Boil the milk. Put 
the breadcrumbs and butter 
in a basin and when the milk 
is hot pour it over them. Mix 
well, add salt, pepper, chop- 
ped parsley and the yolks of 
the eggs well beaten. Whisk 
the whites of the eggs to a 





BROWN BREAD 
UT one cupful and a half of small pieces of stale bread into a sugar and breadcrumbs, then 





CRUMB CAKE 


OR this take two cupfuls 

of flour, half a pound of 
breadcrumbs, one egg, a 
quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, half a cupful of sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of lard, 
one teaspoonful of baking 
powder, one teaspoonful of 
mixed spices and some milk. 
Sift the flour, baking powder 
and spices into a basin, rub 
in the lard, add the currants, 


stiff froth, stir lightly in, and basin, add one pint cold water and soak over night. Rub through add the beaten egg and enough 
pour into an omelet-pan a sieve, add three-quarters of a cupful of molasses and one cupful and milk to make a nice dough. 
which has a tablespoonful of a half each of Graham flour, cornmeal and rye meal, one teaspoonful Put into a buttered tin and 
melted butter in it. Cook and a half of salt, three teaspoonfuls of soda and one cupful and a bake until a skewer will come 
until it has set and is browned. quarter of cold water. Steam for two hours. out dry. 





MARMALADE PUDDING 


ALF a pound of breadcrumbs, six ounces of chopped suet, six 

tablespoonfuls of orange marmalade, two eggs, one lemon, 
three ounces of candied orange peel and half a cupful of milk. 
Mix the breadcrumbs with the suet, add the strained juice of the 
lemon, the marmalade, milk, the eggs well beaten, and the peel 
cut into small pieces. Steam ina buttered mold for three hours. 


BREAD TARTLETS 


INE gem-pans with pastry. Put one cupful of milk and two 

tablespoonfuls of butter into a saucepan, bring to boiling point 

and pour over a quarter of a pound of white breadcrumbs; add 

* three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of lemon juice, 

three tablespoonfuls of currants and two beaten eggs. Put a 
spoonful of this mixture into each gem-pan and bake. 





APPLE CHARLOTTE 


UT some slices of stale bread about a quarter of an inch thick 

and cut them out into small rounds; fry them in hot butter 
to a light brown color; then line a plain buttered mold with the 
rounds of bread. Peel and core one pound and a half of apples; 
stew them with half a cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon and two cloves; remove from the fire when soft and stir 
in the yolks of two eggs; pour into the prepared mold and cover 
with a round of bread fried and cut just the size of the top of 
the mold. Bake in a moderate oven for forty minutes. This is 


delicious served with cream. 


minutes. 


PUDDING A LA ROYAL 


1X ounces of breadcrumbs, one cupful of thick cream, half 
a can of apricots, two tablespoonfuls of browned breadcrumbs, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one teaspoonful of vanilla extract, 
three eggs, and a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt. Whip up the 
cream until stiff, then add the yolks of the eggs, the salt, sugar, 
vanilla and the whites of the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. Butter 
a mold and dust it with the browned breadcrumbs, put in a layer of 
the white breadcrumbs, then a layer of the apricots and some of the 
mixture; continue this until the mold is full. Bake for thirty 
Serve decorated with whipped and sweetened cream. 


“Send me a dozen” 


66 


E, all enjoy it so 
much; and I use 
it in sO many ways, 
that a dozen goes in 
no time!” 

That is the sensible 
way—the practical 
way—to order 


Camblill. 


SouP 


You want it fora din- 
ner course at least once 
or twice a week. You 
want it now and then 
for luncheon. It is just 
the thing for cocktails, 
for brown sauce, for 
tomato tartare, for cro- 
quettes; and a dozen 
other tempting dishes. 
And there is nothing 
else that quite takes 
the place of this perfect 
soup. 

Hadn’t you better 
order a dozen right 
now ? 


21 kinds —10c a can , 












Asparagus Julienne 

Beef Mock Turtle 

Bouillon Mulligatawny 

Celery Mutton Broth 

Chicken Ox Tail ‘ 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea & 
Okra Pepper Pot 
* qa, KINDS 


Clam Bouillon Printanier | 


Clam Chowder Tomato MoU P 


phase P petri a lor y 
Consommé Tomato-Okra Str Corpneu, Game 
Vegetable ; wt ee 


Vermicelli-Tomato - 


Look for the red-and-white label 


“It’s great to be an angel 
And with the angels stand 
With Campbell's Soup before me 
And a big spoon in my hand.” 


















































































| day last autumn, when I overtook a young woman 
who was pushing a shabby baby-carriage. The baby 
/ and all of his wrappings were dirty, and the girl 
| herself —for she was only a girl—was a study in 
unkemptness from the crown of her frowzy head to 
ff the soles of her badly shod feet, which showed above 

the tops of her low shoes, both ‘heels completely dis- 
c closed through the huge holes in her wrinkled and wretched stockings. 
It was a Saturday morning and she was going to her mother ata 
farmhouse a mile away. 

In a vision I saw what had happened. The work of cleaning up 
her little house, darning her stockings, renewing and cleansing the 
baby’s things and cooking for over Sunday had proved too much for 
her—she had given it up and was going to her mother. The girl 
was a graduate of our common schools and her parents were rather 
well-to-do farming folks. 

I did my errand on the back street and drove downtown, where 
IT saw a number of other young women who, I knew, were also 
products of our common schools. One of them was reading a novel 
in the swing in her side yard. She had on a kimono and a pair of 
soiled white shoes, and a harassed-looking maid was half-heartedly 
making preparations for the noon meal in the kitchen. Two other 
young wives, prettily dressed, were starting out to the boarding- 
house where they take their meals, and another, dressed in very 
fashionable but somewhat inappropriate clothes, was lounging on 
a broad veranda and looking decidedly bored with life. One or two 
lively, busy young matrons I saw in neat cotton dresses and clean 
aprons, bearing every look of being happily busy with the Saturday 
morning work. 

In these young women, especially in the woman on the back 
street, I saw the problem of our educaiional system: Some way we 
must reach and cure her case—we must teach her to be useful and 
happy. I know every foot of the road that young ‘woman has 
traveled. Her parents, ignorant of books — mind, they were not 
ignorant of many things—both knew how to work, but did not know 
that the thing to do was to teach their daughter what they knew. 





ERE, I Think, is the Great Failing of the American parent: He 

thinks his knowledge is too common, too low, for his child. He 
thinks that his work is too hard for his child. He and the mother, 
instead of making haste to teach the children to share their toil, 
have been all for instilling into them contempt for it and inspiring 
them with the notion that they must do something higher, better. 
This ambition is rather pathetic, but it is so very mistaken that 
somehow as a people we ought to find a way to dispel it. 

Suppose a man isa good carpenter. Can he do a better thing than 
make his boy a good carpenter? The world is always in need of good 
carpenters. Why should the man strain every nerve to place the boy 
in a profession already overcrowded with young men in like positions? 

Now this frowzy young woman’s mother is a clever farmer’s wife. 
She knows the business, and if any of you imagine it a stupid busi- 
ness you are just so far mistaken. This woman knows how to make 
good butter. This includes the breeding, the care, the feeding and 
the milking of cows. Some way or other the idea got loose in America 
some years ago that it was a joke to know anything whatever about 
a cow, or a hog, or anything else that pertains actually to the food 
of the world. Our notion was that food should come by magic, 
appearing ready cooked on an elegant table to which we should 
sweep with a froufrou of silk skirts, and away from which we should 
languidly retire without a thought or a care about the clearing up. 

I know that exactly some such dream occupied the mind of this 
same frowzy girl when her mother imparted to her the great secret 
that if she would bea good girl and practice on the organ and “learn 
her book”’ she might escape the hard work her poor mother had had 
todo. The book was very vague to the mother. 

Now here’s a motto for mothers: When a thing is vague in your 
mind do not urge your daughter to study it. It may or it may not 
do her good. You know something that isn’t in the least vague—at 
least it is to be hoped you do, Whatever it is, no matter how simple 
orcommon it seems, teach it to your girl the very moment she is big 
enough to doit. Don’t hesitate about it, don’t be afraid of it. No 
girl was ever yet harmed by knowing how to clean a kitchen, make 
a loaf of bread or churn a roll of butter. 


IVILIZATION Stands on a Bread-and-Meat Basis. The 
woman who does not understand this is always a detriment 
to society. 

It is for the parents who do not understand the importance of these 
bedrock principles, and who are trusting blindly to the public for the 
education of their children, that the public must get busy. We must 
give to the children of the poor the things it is taken for granted that 
they shall learn at home, but which experience teaches us they do 
not learn there. 

It was, perhaps, the idea of the original promoters of our public- 
school system to supplement home training with book learning. 
They did not foresee that the American parent would abandon 
home education, thrusting the child on the public for its entire 
training. But this is really what has happened. It has been 
drummed into us that the schoolhouse is the door to success in life— 
and to this end we have sent our children away from the practical 
training they might have had at home to the very vague instruction, 
the very poor discipline, the fearfully inadequate training, of the 
common schools. I am speaking now of the country and village 
schools in the community in which I live, since these are the only 
schools I know about; and I am not especially blaming any person 
or persons or charging anybody with deliberate wrongdoing. I 
am merely seeking in a humble way to add my influence to the 
movement toward making education practical. 

I have heard parents blustering at their children when they were 
at the “lumpy age,” when it seems always as if the child is going to 
bea failure, and much of the scolding has run like this: ‘‘What have 
I bought you books and good clothes for, and slaved night and day to 
send you to school for, if you haven’t taken advantage of it?’’ The 
answer to this, to be quite pertinent, should be: “ Because you 
hadn’t any better sense’—though this would not be strictly true; 
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the better reply would be: ‘‘ Because the American people have made 
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- the great mistake of trying to teach their children the wrong things.” 


Nobody ought ever to have to “slave” to give a child advantages; 
it nearly always ends in disappointment and sorrow. Mothers are 
especially foolish in their notions of sacrifice for their girls. What is 
the reason? Have they as women suffered so much, have their lives 
been such a blank, that they long with passionate regret and pain to 
spare their girls a repetition of their experiences? Is it not just 
possible that they themselves have fostered this blank in their ow 
lives, and have added to it by “slaving” for children who should 
have shared from their infancy the tasks that we find dull and 
heavy when alone, but which are immeasurably lightened by 
companionship? 


UPPOSE a Mother to be Washing Dishes and thinking mean- 

while how bitter is her lot; how her husband doesn’t love her, and 
how she can’t have the “‘ pretty things”’ she sees in show windows and 
magazine pictures. A little boy of five or six is rolling around like a 
puppy on the floor. His mind is blank; he tooislonely. But suppose 
she makes him help her, teaching him to fetch and carry and to begin 
learning to dry dishes and save her many steps; suppose that at this 
time she tells him lovely stories, talks about the Sunday-school 
lesson, plans how he will soon be big enough to help Father, and 
what all they can do with their home then: is not that kitchen at 
once transformed—has not the “‘desert”’ of the woman’s life rejoiced 
and blossomed like the rose? 

Here we strike the keynote: The mother of the present generation 
of children of school age hasn’t had the proper training. She is 
the special victim of the false-education mania. She came in for the 
great breaking away from domestic ideas that struck us with the 
era of music and painting and fancy-work and society from which 
our women have been dying for thirty years. Now here’s the point: 
If our women do not teach children the domestic arts at home the 
public must do it at school, for domestic art is a vital organ of 
National life and we cannot do without it. If the mother at home is 
a smatterer—which is likely, for she probably plays a little, reads a 
little, embroiders a little and buys the children’s things ready made— 
it certainly is a grave mistake on the part of the public to make 
the child a smatterer too. 

My young woman on the back street was allowed to smatter at 
getting an education. Her father spent money to buy her good 
clothes and books. He bought her an organ and paid out money for 
music lessons. But nobody taught her the intense beauty of cleanli- 
ness and personal energy and pride in the simple cleverness of cre- 
ating, wherever she was, an atmosphere of intelligence—intelligent 
and purposeful work being the medium for it. Nobody taught her 
that darning and cleansing -her stockings were not only necessary, 
but also beautiful and ennobling things. 

We owe an immense debt to those who do not learn these things 
at home, and we have not yet learned just how to pay it, though the 
efforts in that direction are numerous and praiseworthy. 


Y DAUGHTER, Who Lived in a Western City, was one day in 

a charming little greenhouse, being waited on by the wife of the 
florist. She asked to use the telephone to call up a sewing woman who 
was coming to work for her. After she sent her message she fell into 
conversation with the florist’s wife, who was amazed to learn that 
my daughter could not cut and fit her own clothes. ‘Did you not 
learn it in the grades at school?” she asked in amazement; and my 
daughter was humiliated when the florist’s wife, the most fastidious 
little German housewife in the world, with four or five fat, clean 
babies tumbling around her, showed her a pile of neat and beautiful 
garments that she had drafted the patterns for and made exquisitely, 
besides doing her entire housework and helping her “man” in 
the shop. On the road to wealth these people were, for a diploma 
showing the florist to be a graduate of a school of horticulture 
hung conspicuously near the counter. Nothing haphazard in 
their calculations—because each knew exactly what he or she could 
do and how to do it. 

Life at its best is a hard job, and nowhere does it appear more 
grisly than in a poor kitchen on a Saturday morning, especially when 
there is sunshine outside. But these are times of seeking and finding 
beauty without money and without price. The best that can be 
said for the human being just now is that he is fast learning the 
relative values of things. Some glimmering of good taste is filtering 
through his foggy brain, and he is learning that beauty is not neces- 
sarily expensive. How I wish my back-street girl could have been 
taught this in the ten years she attended the public schools! 


LL Who Have Gone Out From Their Homes, seeking in some way 

to bring better things to the homes of unfortunate and ignorant 
people, come “‘bump” up against the question: ‘‘ How can we reach 
them?” If I should start out now to help the girl in the back street I 
could do nothing—the mischief has been done. She will live and die 
a slattern, but she has a child and that child belongs to the public. 
Compulsory education, not in ‘‘book learning,’ which the mother 


made a pretense of for ten years, but in actual training in the simple . 


things that every woman ought to know, is the solution of this great 
problem. 

Meanwhile there is many a really clever young mother who is 
‘smart with her work,” who does not fully sense the duty of teach- 
ing her children all that she knows herself; many a father who earns 
his living, but who is not teaching his boy to do the same—some 
of them are actually paying for the gasoline while the boys 
motor about with the vague intention of getting down to business 
some day. It is true that some people do get down to business after 
a childhood and youth of idleness, but how much they have to 
unlearn, and what immense disadvantages they labor under! 

If it was the idea in the first place to open to the child an avenue 
of learning it could not find at home it is now the duty of the public 
to decide whether such desultory learning is more important than 
technical instruction—since the American parent has unloaded the 
entire responsibility of the child’s education on the public ‘school. 
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Little Folks 
Don’t Forget 
the Errand 


When sent for 


Post 
Toasties 


No kitten likes milk 
better than children 
love these sweet, crisp 
bits of toasted Indian 
Corn. 


The food is made in 


a spotlessly clean fac- 
tory—not a hand 
touching it at any time. 


And when packed 
and sealed by auto- 
matic machinery, 
Toasties go out clean, 
wholesome and appe- 
tizing—one of the best 
and daintiest foods we 
know how to produce. 


Suppose you let the 
family start the day 
with Post Toasties and 
cream as part of the 


breakfast. And it will 


be a delicious part. 


‘‘The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 






































A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make Money Outside 
the Home? 














VERY woman who wants 
to earn her living should 
begin by asking herself: 

(1) What can I do best? (2) 
What is the demand for it? 
In choosing from the enor- 
mous pile of letters already 
received I have taken a few 
which point the way to a new 
or not yet overcrowded occu- 
pation, some which show how 
women made places for them- 
selves in the industrial world. 


extra money. 


the training needed. 


further information. 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show, one 
month, what can be done by a woman to earn a living by work 
outside the home; the next month, what can be done by a woman 
who must remain at home and make use of special talents to earn 


This department will bea sort of clearing house of information 
as to openings for women, the opportunities for promotion and 
It will try to give advice upon particular 
problems, to answer questions about possibilities in lines of work 
other than those discussed, and to refer to the best sources for 


position with a large wholesale 
house at fifty dollars a month, 
but was soon advanced to sixty. 

I gradually picked up other 
details, taking charge of the law 
docket and the credit files and 
assisting the cashier and book- 
keeper, until my salary was ad- 
vanced to seventy-five dollars a 
month. 

Meantime I had acquired the 
reputation of being a politic 
letter-writer. Gradually I found 
myself in entire charge of the cor- 








For instance, tomany women 
Civil Service is a term associated with the terrors of examinations 
and special training; but here, in her own words, is given the 
experience of a teacher who has tried it and made good: 


A Plea for Civil Service 


FTER I had taught four years, at four hundred and fifty dollars a 

year, I turned to Civil Service. As stenography is the best ‘‘step- 

ping stone” I spent six months at a business college, and accepted a 

position at seven dollars a week. All the first summer I lived shorthand 
until I almost thought in lines and curves. 

In September I took the Civil Service examination in a neighboring city. 
The last of November I accepted an appointment in the Agricultural 
Department at Washington. 

I began at nine hundred a year, with a month’s vacation at full pay. 
The second year I received a thousand dollars, and the third, twelve 
hundred. 

There must be hundreds of teachers who feel, as I did, that their 
present incomes are insufficient, but who cannot afford to specialize. 
May I not advise these girls to try Civil Service? 


An Opening in Newspaper Work 


ANY letters have come to me asking how one begins to write for 
magazines; and, knowing conditions, I have felt bound to answer 
discouragingly. Here is a branch of newspaper work which can be 
followed by a girl of general intelligence and a High School training: 


The information department of a newspaper office is the outgrowth 
of a real demand. Subscribers feel such proprietary interest in the 
newspaper for which they pay a cent a day that they do not hesitate to 
ask it any sort of question. 

The requirements for a position 

“amiability, patience and intelligence.” 

It must not be supposed that an information clerk is required to 
answer offhand every question asked. It is only necessary to know 
where to look or whom to call upon for the answer, knowledge which 
will come partly through intuition and partly from experience. 

A position of this kind is not usually advertised. The girl who thinks 
she would like to write and is willing to serve her apprenticeship in the 
information department should write boldly to her home paper and ask 
for the next vacancy. If the paper has no such department the 
publishers might let her start one. 


are stated by one paper as 


A Book Adviser 


HERE is a right way and a wrong way of getting a position. 
Notice the difference between pushing into an overcrowded field 
and developing a new line: 


I was college-educated, a bookworm, and had become acquainted with 
publishers and book dealers, so I applied for a position in the book section 
of a department store. When the manager found that I had had no store 
experience he gave me an application blank to fill out, and told me to 
come back the next day. Then I was introduced to the head of the 
book department. She, too, depreciated my worth on finding I had 
no experience. However I was offered eight dollars a week. I was so 
disgusted that I went back to my old work. 

But the possibilities of store work lurked with me and a few days later 
developed into a plan. I called on the president of another department 
store. 
ment, but said: ‘‘I have come to discuss an advertising idea that I wish 
to inaugurate in your book department during the holiday trade.”” My 
self-confidence made this man investigate. He gave me two hours of 
his busy time. I told him my qualifications, all of which I could back 
up, and we went into the plan. He employed me at my own price. 

The following Sunday the papers carried an announcement that 
Caldwell and Company had secured the services of a book adviser to 
assist patrons in making their Christmas selections. 

On the third of December I was at my place with my mettle up and my 
wits sharpened to prove my ability. I advised and assisted, and I sold. 
I was paid thirty dollars a week and gave entire satisfaction. 


Advertising Specialist, Credit Clerk, and Filing Clerk 


T IS interesting to see how women are learning to differentiate 
themselves, and to find their special talents in the business world. 


When I left High School I enrolled at a first-class business college, 
and within three months got a position as a stenographer at eight dollars 
a week. 

I devoted my spare time to studying how to write a business letter 
which should not contain a superfluous word. Soon I was permitted to 
write a few simple letters. Within two years I was handling a large 
part of the mail and receiving fifteen dollars a week. 

From this I began gradually to write the advertisements for this 
concern. I sent in contributions to all ad-writing contests. When I 
had taken three prizes my employers gave me practical control of the 
advertising department. I was now dictating a large part of the mail. 

At the age of twenty-six I am advertising manager for my present 
employers at a salary of somewhat over one hundred dollars a month. 


I took a course in stenography and typewriting in a commercial 
college. My first position paid me four dollars a week. I afterward 
did some court reporting, and later worked for a specialty house which 
furnished most excellent experience for the beginner, as there were about 
thirty dictators and the subject matter was varied. Then I accepted a 


When I entered I made no suggestion that I was seeking employ-. 


respondence and was supplied 
with a stenographer, with a ma- 
terial advance in salary. I had also gathered some knowledge of credits 
and collections, and upon the sudden death of the firm’s credit man 
I was offered his position. 


I had only acommon-school education. I did not care for stenography, 
and began business life at a small salary as general office clerk. 

I soon saw that much time and patience were lost through misplaced 
letters, reports and other papers. I studied filing and at different times 
offered suggestions to the man in charge. Within a year I was given a 
promotion where I did nothing but file and direct other clerks. I began 
to read up on different filing systems. I knew several men and women 
in our city library, and with their aid I studied the library system of filing 
until I got my present position as filing clerk. 


Building Up a Stenographic Agency 


KNEW nothing whatever about shorthand or typewriting, but when 

the first skyscraper was going up in my home town I rented in it a 
small office for twenty dollars a month. I then obtained from the agent 
the names of all the prospective tenants, and laid before them a propo- 
sition to the effect that at the rate of one dollar an hour a competent 
stenographer would be sent to their offices to take dictation. I had the 
promise of work from fifteen of them. I engaged three girls who had just 
graduated from a business college with the best records for accuracy and 
speed. They were glad to make ten dollars a week. I had a telephone 
put in for four dollars a month, and provided typewriters for two girls, 
figuring that nearly always at least one girl would be out taking dictation. 

My business was a success from the start. In the winter 1 commonly 
cleared two hundred dollars a month; in the summer my profits some- 
times fell to fifty or seventy-five dollars, but I balanced this by giving 
each girl two months’ vacation without pay. When I married I sold my 
good-will and office furniture for five hundred dollars. 


Making Homes for Other People 


ORK which, as women are beginning to realize, they are better 
fitted to do than men, is that which concerns home-making—the 
buying and building and furnishing of houses, and domestic economy. 
Here is a teacher who found that she had a talent for buying 
and planning such houses as people like: 

After I came West a few years ago I decided to venture into a new 
field, that of building. I bought a lot on a pretty residence street for 
nine hundred and twenty-five dollars. I then engaged a carpenter whom 
I knew by reputation as a very honest man and a good workman. 

I built a pretty six-room bungalow for about eighteen hundred dollars. 
In less than six weeks I sold the place for thirty-five hundred dollars cash. 

I immediately bought another lot for one thousand dollars, building 
a story-and-a-half house at a cost of about twenty-three hundred dollars. 
I soon sold the property for forty-one hundred dollars. 

I made two thousand dollars and over in two years and a half, and had 
plenty of time for other things. 


One Way to Get On in Domestic Science 


BOUT interior decorating I have had many inquiries, but no 
experience letters that would be useful to others. The fact is 
that this work is still too new for much definite information to be 
given. With domestic science, however, the case is rather different. 
There is abundant opportunity to learn the subject. Many girls go 
into the work with the aim of teaching it in institutions similar to 
those in which they study, so that it is well to point out that not 
only can women make a greater use of their training by applying 
it, as in catering, which can be done in the home, but also by taking 
up such private teaching as is explained in the following letter: 


In high school I had taken the course in domestic science, and later 
other courses at the Young Women’s Christian Association. There 
were several small towns within ten or twelve miles of the city in which 
I lived that could be reached by interurban cars. 

In some of these towns I advertised, through their weekly papers, that 
I would begin a class in cooking. In others the pastors were kind enough 
to announce my classes. These courses were given in the church kitchens. 
My classes averaged ten members, each member paying one dollar and 
twenty-five cents for twelve lessons, making a total of one hundred and 
twelve dollars and fifty cents for each class. My expenses were twelve 
dollars and fifty cents for materials, six dollars for carfares, and twenty- 
five dollars for the use of the church kitchen, making a total of forty-three 
dollars and fifty cents, leaving a profit of sixty-nine dollars for each class. 


I wish I might have printed at least a hundred letters instead 
of nine. But I hope that these I have given may suggest three 
practical ideas to women who are trying to make their way in the 
industrial world outside the home: 

(1) Specialize by taking up work that is closely fitted to a certain 
demand. 

(2) Specializeasa woman. Make your womanhood an asset, not 
a handicap. 

(3) Specialize as an individual. Find your talent; or, if you 
modestly deny all talent, find your taste, your tendency, your line 
of least resistance, the thing that you do better than anything else. 

Study yourself and study the constantly changing demand, and 
make capital of the very limitation and specialization of powers 
inherent in your nature as a woman and as an individual. If you 
act upon these principles you are bound to find your place. 
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Booklovers’ Shopping List 


' This little book lists the works 
of great authors and gives 
their pricesinsets. The 
list includes the low-priced 
popular sets as well as the 
de luxe editions. Every 
book buyer should have a 
copy. Sent free with the 
Globe - Wernicke Catalogue. 

Address Dept. A 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branch Stores— New York, 380-382 
Broadayay; Philadelphia, 1012-1014 
Chestnut St.; Boston, 91-93 Federal 
St.; Washington, 1218-1220 F St., 
N. W.; Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash 
Ave.; Cincinnati, 128-134 4th Ave.E. 
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First thing 
in the 
Morning — 


Grape-Nuts 


and cream 
for breakfast. 


This food not only 
has a fascinating fla- 
vour, but contains 
the vital food ele 
ments of wheat and 
barley which Nature 
easily converts into 


strength and energy 
for body and brain. 


Try for breakfast, 


lunch or supper — 


Some fruit, a dish of 
Grape-Nuts with cream, 
a soft boiled egg, a slice 
a or two of crisp toast and 
a cup of Postum. You'll 
be well fed, have energy, 
and know 


“'There’s a Reason” 


for 
Grape-Nuts 


‘ Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 











Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 














The Girl 








Some Intimate Talks About Her Personal Problems 


By Martha Keeler 


ARLY in January of a year not so long ago 
a woman whom I shall call Miss Flint, 
who held an important position with a large 
business house and was responsible for many 
subordinates, said to me, ‘‘I’m so glad the 
holidays are over, though their aftermath’’— 
and she sighed a little wearily—‘‘is still to be 
reckoned with.” 

“Do you mean calendars?” I inquired 
sympathetically. ‘‘I expect to mark the flight 
of time on half a dozen different calendars 
myself.” 

But she waved aside the flippancy. ‘‘I mean 
loss of time, decrease in efficiency. If it were 
only Christmas Day and New Year’s Day we 
lost it wouldn’t be so bad, though things pile 
up so in our office, and the procession gets so 
far ahead of us with only one day’s start, that 
we have to work twice as hard to catch up 
with it afterward. Our girls have a notion 
that indiscriminate exchange of presents is the 
proper thing at this time of year, and they vie 
with each other to see who will have the 
longest list. If they gave to their real friends 
what their hearts dictated and their purses 
allowed I wouldn’t say a word; but when 
they waste gray matter; for which the firm 
pays, trying to find for each girl on their lists 
some article for less money that shall ‘stack 
up better,’ as the expression goes, than the 
gift expected in return, somebody should 
speak. 

“The girls’ time in office hours is paid for 

by the firm. It should be spent in work. But 
do you think the girls consider that they 
are—well, ‘stealing’ is the only name that 
fits it—when they take twenty minutes here 
and half an hour there to talk over holiday 
gifts? When they spend their luncheontime in 
feverish shopping that leaves them good for 
nothing all the afternoon? Furthermore, with 
the heartburnings peculiar to this season as it 
is celebrated—‘ desecrated,’ I call it—the whole 
atmosphere of our establishment in the holi- 
days and for weeks afterward is unwholesome 
and productive of much harm.” 
“THE woman who spoke thus was careful to 
say that she did not make a general charge: 
she was speaking of her own office force. How 
prevalent the custom is I cannot tell. In my 
own circle of acquaintances are many self- 
supporting girls who have too much good 
sense to be guilty of similar conduct. On the 
other hand, my experience and observation 
have sometimes run in channels parallel to 
those outlined by Miss Flint. And I dare say 
that you, too, can in many instances confirm 
the truth of what she said. 

It may be objected that we who live in the 
Land of Self-Support are not the chief offenders 
in this respect: that those who have more 
leisure and greater liberty in making use of it 
bear the heavier responsibility. But it is our 
own problems that we are here considering, 
and surely there is something wrong with our 
ideal of holidays when our employer is de- 
frauded of time which belongs to him and our 
own physical and moral fiber is destroyed. 
Some day when the wise leaders of opinion 
have set the “safe and sane” Fourth of July 
firmly on its feet throughout the land, perhaps 
they will turn their attention to December 25 
and January 1. Meantime can we not do 
something for ourselves? 

Of the genuine Christmas spirit, generosity 
of heart and mine ‘ood will that brings forth 
beautiful deeds, y.. cannot have too much at 
any time of year. But let us spurn the counter- 
feit. To follow a bad custom through slavish 
fear of what people will say if we cease to 
follow does not make for strength of character. 


JERSONALLY I think it wise to limit our 
giving—save to the members of our imme- 
diate family—to those who have less of comfort 
than we ourselves enjoy. No matter in what 
straitened circumstances we may be there 
is always some one poorer, there are always 
little children bereft of childhood’s joy. If to 
such we bring some gift in the name of the 
Child of Bethlehem we shall truly celebrate 
the Day. 

The sending of cards or notes of greeting to 
friends and acquaintances at New Year’s is a 
pleasing custom, provided a girl is so circum- 
stanced that she can indulge in it without 
burdening herself or others. Each of us knows 
best what is suitable to her own case. The 
point I wish to make concerns the wisdom first 
of taking a common-sense view of holidays and 
then of being true to what that view reveals. 

Disregarding idle comment and _ unjust 
criticism (which we never can escape) each of 
us must form her own standards and maintain 














her own identity. But this is far from simple. 
For instance, did you ever notice the chame- 
leon? One afternoon I met a girl wearing a 
chameleon on her coat. The coat was brown, 
so was the chameleon. And at first I didn’t 
notice where the one left off and the other 
began. A few blocks farther uptown I met 
another girl—this one garbed in green—and 
she, too, was wearing a chameleon. But hers 
was green. And in the other decorative (?) 
features of her frock I should never have 
detected it if she, being rather pleased with 
the chameleon, had not mentioned it. 


ND yet one characteristic of the chameleon 
was impressed upon me soon after enter- 
ing the Land of Self-Support, when I learned 
that it could live for long periods without food. 
At the epoch mentioned any animal or human 
that could subsist for any appreciable time on 
the memory of past dinners I regarded—half 
humorously, half seriously—as having a dis- 
tinct advantage over some of the rest of us. 
But later, when three square meals a day 
became less of an uncertainty, I could look 
on the chameleon with eye unprejudiced; and, 
looking thus, I saw that some of us are like 
this animal, which, as Dryden says and any- 
body’s observation proves, ‘‘receives the color 
of the thing to which it cleaves.”’ 

Not every one of us can be a tower of 
strength, I know, but if we must lean let us 
lean on something that is firmly planted on 
good ground. If we ourselves are colorless let 
us cleave only to worth-while, beautiful sup- 
ports, so that the color we receive may be in 
the best sense ‘‘becoming.”’ And by-and-by, 
since we are not chameleons, but human beings 
endowed with possibilities of moral growth, we 
shall develop, even through the persistency of 
cleaving to supports of lovely hue, a color of 
our own. 


NE beautiful custom connected with this 

season of the year comes within my own 
knowledge. The principal of a private school 
for girls in a large city, many of whose pupils 
came from families of wealth, had been dis- 
turbed by the expensive presents with which 
the girls showered her at Christmas and New 
Year’s. She valued the affection which in- 
spired the gifts and she did not wish to wound 
the givers. But the annual incident troubled 
her, so she set at work to find some way out 
of the perplexity. 

Early in December of the following year she 
gave the girls a little talk. After expressing 
her appreciation of the spirit which prompted 
them to remember her each year in the holi- 
days she went on gently: ‘But my life is 
very simple. I do not know what to do with 
the articles you give me. Instead of bringing 
happiness they embarrass me.”’ 

Then she asked that thereafter each girl 
who wished to give her something would 
present her a doll. Any kind of doll would be 
gratefully received, she said, provided it could 
be dressed and undressed; its garments might 
be few or many, as long as each article of 
clothing could be taken off and put on at will. 
The principal assured her girls that such a gift 
would make her very happy, and she said that 
after enjoying each doll herself she purposed 
to pass it on to some little child who did not 
own a doll and would not be likely to receive 
one at this time were it not for the generosity 
of some girl in that school. 

The response to this request was enthusi- 
astic. And thus began a custom which has 
grown steadily with the years. Graduates of 
the school, as well as undergraduates, now 
share in it; from distant cities in this country 
and from over seas, as well as from her class- 
rooms, hosts of daintily dressed dolls come to 
the principal. 


ig’ hype is the giving now limited to dolls: toys 
‘ are included and baskets of provisions 
carefully selected are sent to needy families, 
with articles of clothing chosen to fit the needs 
of each recipient. But. dolls predominate. 
Some reach their destination by means of the 
Christmas trees of mission schools; others are 
distributed in the celebrations with which the 
Settlements mark New Year’s Day; still 
others go from the school direct to homes 
rarely visited by Santa Claus; and certain 
dolls—chosen from the many which her girls 
themselves have dressed—the principal carries 
to sick children in the hospitals. 





NOTE —If there are any problems that seem too much 
for you to solve write to Mrs. Keeler and she will do 
her best to help you. If you will inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope she will answer you by mail. 
Address Mrs. Martha Keeler, in care of THE LapIEs’ 
HomE JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 

















Your Sense 


demands a table beverage 
combining excellence of 
taste and freedom from 
harmful ingredients. 


The new food-drink 


Instant 
Postum 


while closely resembling 
mild, high-grade Java in 
color and taste is absolutely 
free from caffeine. 


Made from choice North- 
ern wheat and the juice 
of Southern sugar-cane, 
Instant Postum possesses 
the good qualities of a 
breakfast cup—purity and 
engaging flavour. 


No Boiling Required 


Stir a level teaspoonful 
(more or less for strength 
desired) in a cup of hot 
water—add sugar to taste, 
and enough cream to bring 
the color to a light golden- 
brown. You have instantly 
a palatable hot cup which 
child or adult can drink 
freely with fullest benefit. 


Sold by grocers—50-cup 
tin, 30c; 100-cup tin, 50c. 


Send grocer’s name and 
2c stamp for postage for 
5-cup sample tin. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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Seruces 
Sweer Pen 
“STIRUNG STENT” 
Copy -7ht 1912 by 


W.ATLEE BuRPEE & Co, Pripavecrria, 

























Reduced Facsimile Front Cover of 


Our Silent Salesman 


Burree’s “SEEDS THAT GROW” 
are supplied each season direct to many more 
planters than are the seeds of any other 
brand. BuRPEE’s SEEDS are known the 
world over as the best it is possible to pro- 
duce, and are acknowledged the American 
Standard of Excellence. 

Progressive planters everywhere are satis- 
fied with the Vegetables and Flowers result- 
ing from Burpee-Quality Seeds, — grown 
according to the clear information freely 
given in the Burpee Leaflets. 

In thirty-six years of successful seed selling 
we have introduced more Novelties that are 
now in general cultivation than have any 
three other firms. We produce Selected 
Stocks upon our own seed farms in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and California, while 
FORDHOOK FARMS are famous as the largest 
trial grounds in America. No Government 
Experimental Station attempts such com- 
plete trials each season, and the information 
here obtained is of incalculable benefit to 
planters everywhere. 

Each season we travel more than thirty 
thousand miles to personally inspect our 
growing crops and yet never travel a single 
mile to solicit an order! We ask, however, 
that you allow our SILENT SALESMAN to have 
your careful attention in the quiet of your 
own home. 

Simply send us your address plainly writ- 
ten and kindly state where you saw this 
advertisement. Then by first mail you will 
receive 


The Burpee Annual 
for 1913 


A bright new book of 180 pages, it pictures by pen 
and pencil all that is Best in seeds, and tells the plain 
truth. While embellished with colored covers and 
plates painted from nature it is A SAFE GUIDE,— 
entirely free from exagge ration. 

Shall we send you a copy? 

If so, write TODAY. 

A postal card will do,—and you will not be annoyed 
by any “follow-up”’ letters. 


Smali Gardens for Small Folks 


In connection with our New Departure of Seeds for 
the Children’s Gardens, we publish this interest- 
ing and instructive Little Book. Its four chapters, 
with useful illustrations, tell what and how to plant 
and explain the ‘‘why and wherefore” of successful 
gardening. Parents and teachers will welcome this 
original new Booklet as filling ‘‘a long-felt want.” 
So enticingly is the story told that children will find 
its reading almost as absorbing as a fairy tale! 

This U nique Little Book,—making ‘The Lure of 
the Land’”’ appeal to the hearts of children,—is sure 
of such an enthusiastic welcome every where that we 
have published a first edition of more than two hun- 
dred thousand copies. 


Seeds for Children’s Gardens 


Parents and teachers as well as the children them- 
selves will be vitally interested in reading pages 107, 
108 and 109 of The Burpee Annual telling about 


This New Departure 


Many would doubtless like to ‘‘have a sample”’ of 
just what we are doing; therefore, we offer a special 


Ready-Made Collection 
For 25 Cts. dren’ “ en . ‘ae 


of Semple's Branching 
isters,— Imperial Centaurea,—Fordhook Favorite 
Dianthus,—Variegated Tall Queen Nasturtiums,— 
Imperial German Pansies,—Fordhook Phlox Drum- 
mondii,— Burpee’s Superb Spencer Sweet Peas in 
U nequaled Mixture as grown by us in California,— 
Bur pee’ s Columbia Beet,—Burpee’s Golden Bantam 
Sweet Corn,—Burpee'’s Iceberg Lettuce,—White Ici- 
cle Radish and Chalk's Early Jewel Tomato, to- 
gether with the book ‘“‘SMALL GARDENS FOR SMALL 
FoLKs.”" Five of these collections (with five books) 
will be mailed for $1.00 and sent to five separate 
addresses, if so directed. To each address we will 
mail also a free copy of THE BURPEE ANNUAL FOR 
1913, if requested on order. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 














The Girls’ Club 


With One Idea: 








SAW the Girl (her age was some- 
where between sixteen and twenty- 
five, and the initials of her first and 
last names are to be found among the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet) 
jump up with a start when they told 
her that the New Year was at the 
door. She had been “‘sitting the Old 
Year out”’ before the fire; but, dear 
me! there were almost as many 
wrinkles in her pretty face as the year had 
held days, and her expression of dismay was 
really tragic as she gazed at the neat little 
visiting-card which had been sent up: 





ANNO DOMINI 1913 


REPRESENTING 
FATHER TIME 











““Goodness!”’ she extlaimed. ‘I’m not half 
ready forhim! Ineed so many things—pretty 
furnishings for my room, nice dresses to wear, 
new books for school, a matinée ticket or a trip 
to the city now and then, and oh, such Jots of 
spending money! What’s the advantage of a 
New Year’s gift of 365 days if I haven’t $3.65 
with which to meet them?” 

Just then she noticed that she held in her 
hand not one card, but two; and through the 
door, now gently pushed ajar, both she and 
I saw peeping, not only the curly head and 
sparkling eyes of the baby New Year, but a 
taller head, with even brighter eyes, under a 
smart messenger’s cap. Curiously she scanned 
the businesslike pasteboard of 1913’s girl com- 
panion, and I observed that her brow cleared: 





CHECKS AND SWASTIKA 
PINS DELIVERED 
WHEREVER EARNED 


TURNED INTO MONEY 
WHILE YOU WORK 
DIRECT CONNECTION WITH PROSPERITY 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 1913 











” 


“Why, of course!”’ she cried. ‘‘The Girls’ 
Club! How silly I was to worry, when it will 
bring me everything I need, in money and gifts, 
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To Make Money 





if I’m willing to work for them—and 
of course I’m more than willing. 
Come in, dear Girls’ Club! and 
Little 1913, you can come in too. 
I’m ready for you, after all!” 

And then—I didn’t wake up and 
find it alla dream, for I find it true 
every year, and every day. 

Just now, of course, the Christmas 
packets to our Club girls are still in 
course of distribution. It’s a good thing that 
our Special Messenger’s feet never grow weary, 
for this week she must speed from coast to 
coast, from the frozen Northland to the warm 
borders of the Gulf, delivering not merely 
crisp banknotes, but also diamond Swastika 
pins, Girls’ Club pillow-covers stamped with 
our Swastika emblem ready for working, and 
just now the dainty blue-and-gold morocco 
Handybook for notes and addresses, which 
forms the Club’s especial Christmas gift to its 
workers of December, 1912. And on Christ- 
mas morning, at your plate, each of you will 
find a message of greeting from me. 

Week after next will come what we may call 
the New Year’s gifts, although our prosaic ac- 
countants here probably denominate them ‘‘the 
December salary checks.” It’s a good thing 
for the Special Messenger that a $250 check 
doesn’t weigh any more than a $2 one, for 
from present indications there will be more 
of the big checks than the little ones in this 
month’s budget. This was so in November. 
Let me give you just a taste of the ‘‘Thank 
you”’ letters for last month: 


Dear Girls’ Club: Will you pardon my delay in 
thanking you for my check for $45 received 
December 12? It came just when I needed it most. 

With best wishes for a happy New Year, I am 


A PENNSYLVANIA MEMBER OF THE CLUB. 


Now, I know that many girls will read this 
little news-budget of ours today who are seri- 
ously thinking of joining our Club. They 
don’t doubt their welcomeness—how could 
they, when I invite them every month? But 
they frankly wonder ‘“‘how we do it.” ‘‘ What 
sends the Special Messenger back and forth on 
her route, delivering all these gifts, all this 
money?” I am willing to explain how both 
gifts and money may be earned, to any girl 
who addresses 

THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue LapiEs’ Home JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


>chool-feacher 


Some Ideas for Her for This Month and Next 
By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


MARKED change in the material that 
may be used by rural teachers in opening 
exercises presents itself in the lists given this 
month as compared with the lists made up 
almost exclusively of Nature material which 
were published for November and December. 
January gives a fine opportunity to tell 
about the people and animals of the cold 
Northern countries, while February is so 
given up to hero stories that very little real 
Nature work is done. : 


January and February Nature Talks 


January Days (Compare with December). 

Ancient Ways of Telling Time of Year; of Day. 

January Trees (Leafless, telling trees by 
branching and bark). 

Snowbirds (Snowy owl). 

Animals of the Cold {Special study of polar 
bear). 

Eskimo Dog and His Work. 

Coal and its Use (Coal-mining, etc.). 


February Days (Length of days and nights). 

February Trees (Early signs of spring). 

Frost and Hail. 

Ancient and Present Means of Travel (Roads, 
river, canal, stage). 

Study of Man’s Best Friend—the Horse. 

Our Window-Boxes (How planting was done). 

Winter Twigs (Observed outside and inside). 


Stories for January and February 


The Story of the New Year 

Snow Man—ANDERSEN. 

Snow Image, ‘‘ Wonder Book’’—HAWTHORNE. 

What Broke the China Pitcher, ‘‘Cat Tales”’ 
HOWLISTON. 

Thor and His Hammer, ‘‘Norse Myths’”’— 
MABIE. 

Eskimo Stories—Collected. 

Secret of Fire, ‘‘ Nature Myths’’—Cooke. 

How Coal is Made—WILTSE. 

Vulcan—Greek Myths. 

Story of Winter in ‘‘Hiawatha’’—LoNGFELLow. 

Baby Bud’s Winter Clothes—PovuLsson. 

The Horse That Fed His Friend—Povutsson. 


-ANDERSEN. 


February Hero Stories 


ACH month brings with it birthdays and 

events of importance. The observance of 
these gives excellent material for the morning 
exercise. 


Heroes of Bible History. 

Heroes of Legend. 

Heroes of Ancient History. 

Heroes of Modern History. 

Present-Day Heroes. 

Stories from the Bible, and such stories as: 
Bruce of Scotland, 
William Tell of Switzerland, 
Alfred of England, etc. 

Grace Darling. 

Horatius at the Bridge. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, and others found in “Fifty 
Famous Stories,” by Baldwin. 


Poems to be Recited or Read 


January—ALIcE Cary. 

New Year’s Greeting—LowELt. 

New Year Song—Lucy Larcom. 

The Little New Year, Walker’s ‘“‘Songs and 
Games.”’ 

The Frost Spirit— WHITTIER. 

The Chickadee—THAXTER. 

Little White Feathers—Selected. 

Selections from ‘“‘Snow Bound’’—WHITTIER. 


America— SMITH. 

Star-Spangled Banner— Key. 
Heroes— Cary. 

The Light Brigade—TENNysOoN. 
Barbara Frietchie— WHITTIER. 
Sheridan’s Ride—REAap. 
Marching—STEVENSON. 


Pictures for Study 


Vikings— DouctLas. 

Ancient Britons—DovucGLas. 
Lost—ScHENCK. 

Children of Charles I—Van Dyck. 
Venus de Milo. 

The Challenge—LANDSEER. 

The Lone Wolf—KowatskI. 


Longfellow and His Home. 

Lowell and His Home. 

Washington and His Home. 

Lincoln and His Home. 

Washington Crossing the Delaware—LEvuTZE. 
Washington at Dorchester Heights—Stuart. 
Abraham Lincoln—St. GAUDENS. 





NOTE— Miss Mildren will be glad toanswer questions 
from her readers who wish information or suggestions 
to aid them in their work in the rural schools, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed to her in care 
of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. 
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A great writer says that 
“the civilization of any 
people can be measured by 
the amount ofsugar and soap 
they consume, and the way 
they treat their women.” 
Woman, like man, wants to 
progress in her home life, 
as man does in his work. 
The increasing use of 


YSERICAN [DEAL 


is strong proof of the higher 
civilization of the American 
people. Their use of IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radia- 
tors is rapidly emancipating 
women from the drudgery caused 
by old-fashioned heating meth- 
ods—which taxes woman’s time, 
strength and patience, making 
daily life a never-ending strug- 
gle—not to mention the dollar- 
eating damage to carpets and 
furnishings by soot, ash-dust and 
coal gases. 


In use of IDEAL Boilers and AMERI- 
CAN Radiators none of these damaging 
elements enter the rooms—an immense 
amount of cleaning thus prevented. 
Genial warmth is sent to each room, 
day and night, as wanted —to the bays, 
halls, and along outer walls, where 
other methods do not reach. The heat- 
ing is not done by scorching-hot metal 
in the room or cellar (burning the 
vitality of the air), but is distributed 
steadily through AMERICAN Radia- 
tors which softly radiate large volumes 
of warmth at healthful temperature 
uniformly through all rooms and halls. 


IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Ra- 
diators are now 
quickly and easily 
putintoOLDbuild- 
ings, as in new— 
country or city — 
without disturbing 
old heating equip- 
ment until ready 
. - to start fire in the 
ANo.301SIDEAL Boiler Tew. | 
and 175 sq. ft. of 38-in. Ifthereis awoman- 
AMERICAN Radiators, ly appeal for prog- 
costing the owner $125, ress in your home, 
were used to heat this cot- let us answer it 


tage At this price the ; + 

aa can be Mains of with “Ideal Heat- 
any reputable, competent ing” book (free). 
Fitter. This did not in- No obligation in- 
— << poet. pipe. curred to you; no 
valves, freight, etc.,whic : z 
are extra = vary ac- urging on ours. 
cording to climatic and Why not write us 
other conditions. today? 








Write us also for catalogue of 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner, that sets in cellar and 
is connected by iron suction 
pipes to rooms above, It is the 
first genuinely practical machine 
put on the market, and will 
last as long as the building. 











AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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(See Art Panel offer below) 


Surprise Your Friends 


Often you are not expecting callers. 
You are tired and you show it. Sud- 
denly the doorbell rings! 

**Callers!’’ you exclaim to your |! 
husband, ‘‘and I look like a fright!”’ | 
But there’s a way out. Let your hus- 
band or maid go to the door. You 
slip into your bedroom. ‘Take a one || 
minute ‘‘dry ’’ massage with 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


(A ‘‘dry’? massage means no mois- 
tening of the face, because now you 
want the cream to rub in and rub out _ ||| 
instantly. Just a pinch on the cheeks 
and a few moments of brisk massage. __ ||| 
In the cream goes; out it comes, in i 
little balls, and—) 1 

Presto! Youaretransformed. The _ ||| 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1913 











Whatever You Want to Know 
sk The Ladies’ Home Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 


comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 


readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point ; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 








Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, byacorps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapIiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


* answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, herclothes, orhercoming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 


THE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 









Building a Little House 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans published 
in THE JOURNAL, or any other plans, andanswer 
questions about little house building. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE Epitors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Sex Hygiene 


The idea of telling a child about itself— 
when to tell, how to tell—is being generally 
accepted. Where a mother is in doubt on 
points of this kind we have at her command 
a woman who has given up her life to this 
subject, a mother herself, and the daughter of 
one who devoted her life to sex purity. 


Mrs. WOODALLEN CHAPMAN 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health-——hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some 

folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 

taining, in the theater or church, or on the 

street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








tired lines in your face are subdued. 
The invigorating Pompeian massage | 
has relaxed your tired muscles and | 
refreshed you marvelously. Also the 
massage with Pompeian has brought 
the rosy blood to your cheeks. Now 
go out to surprise your friends, for 
you look years younger. 





*“Why, my dear, how well you |iji 


look!’’ exclaims a visitor. You are |j 
pleased. Your husband smiles his proud 
approval. And best of all you both 
know— everybody knows—that it is | 
your own honest complexion and not a_ |i 
make-believe rouge effect. (Rouge and 
like methods deceive the user only. ) 





**Don’t envy a good complexion; iI 
use Pompeian and have one’’ 


IMPORTANT whatyouputonyourface. | 


Do you realize why an imitation orsubstitute 
is offered? Because it costs the dealer less 
and he makes more—at your expense. Get 
theoriginaland standard massagecream. Get 
Pompeian.50,000 dealers sellit,50c,75cand$1. 


Trial Jar and Art Calendar 


sent for 10c (coin or stamps, but a 10c piece, 
please, if convenient). For years you have 
heard about Pompeian. You have meant 
to try it, but have delayed. Each day that 
you delay you make it just so much harder 
to preserve or regain your youthful beauty. | 
1913 ‘‘Pompeian Beauty’ 
Art Calendar (only partly 
shown above) is 32 by 8 
inches. No advertising on 
front. Reproduced in ex- 
quisite colors, pink and 
dark green. In four years, 





Calendars have become 
most popular of all. (Don’t 
hesitate about sending 10c 
piece if convenient.) Clip 
coupon now. 


(Cut off, sign and send) 











‘“‘Pompeian Beauty’”’ Art Ht 


























Name siotcebaoaaie 


City 


THE POMPEIAN MEG. CoO., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
. Gentlemen :— Enclosed find 10 cents (stamps or coin) for a trial 
jar of Pompeian Massage Cream and a 1913 ‘* Pompeian Beauty "’ 


Art Calendar. 


Address 


Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 


Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 
Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
about new books; others about courses in 
general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 


Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
THE LapiEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 

Informal home parties, large and small, 
have been a carefully considered thought in all 
our work, and we are consulted by thousands. 
Plans, ideas and suggestions are obtainable 
by addressing 

THE HOME Party EDITOR 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 









Gin 33 
over the Mook 


That’s what they all say, 
the minute they try 
Koh-i-noor, the wonderful 
new Dress Fasteners. 


Koh-i-noors make it easy for 


you to button-up yourself and 
the patented Waldespring insures 
that they will never come unfastened. 
Nomore gaping, bulging seams. They 
lie close and flat, without points to 
catch in laces or hair. Washproof,too, 
won't rust or pull off in the wringer. 








PENOING 





Koh-i-noor Dress Fasteners 


save time, eye-strain, temper and 
give better fit, looks, wear and satisfac- 
tion. The world’s fashion masters, 
Paquin, Redfern and Worth, all use and 
endorse Koh-i-noor Fasteners — they 
have been awarded First Prize wherever 
shown. 

Get the genuine—marked K-I-N on 
each Button. 10c a card of 12 at the 
notion counter; also on all up-to-date 
ready-made garments. Look for the let- 
ters K-I-N. None other contain the 
Waldespring which is the patented part 
necessary for security. 

Write for Premium Book and see the gifts 

redeemable for the coupons on each card 


WALDES & CO., Makers 
142 Fifth Ave., New York 
Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 






































School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, we have an expert 
in ideas who has something new for every 
occasion. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


New ideas and practical suggestions for 
church social affairs and Sunday-school enter- 
tainments, and workable methods for the city 
or country church, will be cheerfully given. 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country;, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpDITH RICKERT 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 
your position; business perplexities, problems 
of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Piano Questions 


Josef Hofmann is the greatest pianist in the 
world. His knowledge is free to every reader 
on any piano question. Owing to his tours 
in many countries such letters cannot be 
answered by mail, but will be answered in his 
JOURNAL department as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. JosEF HOFMANN 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EDITORS 
THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily ? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more efficient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.”’ 
An expert will gladly make clear new ways of 
doing household work if you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








State. ee ee 





“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
information — questions about quotations, 
dates, science, history, women’s interests, 
pictures, the drama,etc. For these questions 
we have a special department. So, for any- 
thing not classified, address 


THE Epitors oF ‘‘WiLt You TELL ME?” 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Once Again, Please: Write briefly, and inclose in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Save Money on 


Albrecht Furs 


That rich, becoming, individual set of 
Albrecht Furs that you have longed for 
is now within your reach. You have at 
least two months of good cold weather in 
which to enjoy them this 
se» Winter and they will still 
be just as good for next 
winter. We offer 


20% Discount 
Off Catalog Prices 


” Between Dec.25th,1912 ,andJan.20th 1913 
Select from Albrecht’s 1912- 13 
“Fur Facts and Fashions’’ what 
ever furs you desire at this bona- 
fide saving of one-fifth (20%) off 
regular prices. You are protected 
by our guaranty of quality and 
4 satisfaction just as though you 
aX paid the full regular price. 
aN Illustration shows: 

f ., Regular $54 set, Model28-0, 
f and Lay Ro 20 

5 Muff, Russian A432 

‘fe J” Black Pony, for . . 
he $ You cansecure Albrecht Furs from 
HR * dealers in various places, or we will 
a ship to you direct and prepay ex- 
y press oncash orders. If you are not 
pleased in every way, your money 
will be promptly refunded. You 
take no risk. 
Remember that Albrecht Furs are 
’ of the choicest obtainable and al- 

ways unusual value for the money, 
even at regular prices. Those who 
take advantage of this discount sale 
at once will have the widest selection. 

Write fora copy of Albrecht’s “Fur Facts 
and Fashions’’ No. 10 if you haven't a copy 
already, and see what this sale means to you. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station A, St. Paul, Minn. 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


[ABEL 
KETCHUP © 


A Tempting Relish 


Keeps when opened 


BLUE 


Produced from selected, 
ripe tomatoes, cooked 
lightly to retain the nat- 
ural flavor, delicately 
seasoned with pure _ | 
spices, and put up in | 
sterilized bottles in 
kitchens noted for their 


cleanliness. 


Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed by 
the United States Government. 


When you order 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, insist on 
our label. Itinsuresa 
product as delicious 
and satisfying as 


Blue Label Ketchup. 














rin 
this 
still 
1ext 


s are 


facts 


you. 


Our booklet “‘ Origi- 
nal Menus’’—anai 

to every housewife— 
gives many valuable 
suggestions for pre- 
paring dinners, and 
dainty luncheons. 
Your address and the 
name of your grocer 
on a postal (men- 
tioning this maga- 
zine) will bring it. 





CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


S 
wv 








































| 
URTICE BROTHERS °°} 
ROCHESTER, NY. USA 
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The New “Sheffield” 
Plated Flatware © 


Showing the classic 
grape motif—the forms 
are graceful and the 
extremely heavy plate 
has the true sterling’ 


finish. 


Made especially to / 


complete the table 


services of those 


ed & Barton's Sheffield 


owning gen- 
uine Sheffield i 
or reproductions, 


it is the equal of 
its famous namesake. | 


Ask your jeweler for A ‘ 


Reed ® Barton® 


Silversmiths 


Established 1824 


Taunton, - - Mass § 











How Other Folks Live 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


stewing beef and boiled rice for flank steak 
and potatoes, or fish for macaroni with cheese, 
without increasing the expense, indeed often 
making it less, and still providing sustaining 
and nourishing food. 


Buys a Home in New England 


O THAT we could furnish and maintain a 
home on a small salary was a problem we 
undertook twenty years ago. 

The senior partner was twenty-three and the 
junior was twenty when the new home was 
started, and the ten-dollar fee paid to the min- 
ister was the first item on the new cash account. 
During these years, by careful attention to 
small things and mutual interest in the busi- 
ness of home-making, we have earned a little 
home, free and clear, and have saved something 
for the future. 

From the beginning we agreed on these three 
simple fundamentals: we would have nothing 
that we could not pay for, we would keep 
accurate account of all receipts and disburse- 
ments, and we would save something for a 
rainy day. 

Our home was bought through a loan from 
the Codperative Bank, and sickness has some- 
times had to be paid for afterward, but with 
these exceptions our cash rule has been 
followed and with much satisfaction to us. 

Our family has remained only two, though 
little strangers would have been most welcome. 

Conservation of all the family resources— 
time, strength, materials and money—is abso- 
lutely necessary to comfortable and luxurious 
living on a salary of fifteen dollars a week in 
these days of high prices. We live in a large 
town in Eastern Massachusetts, where living 
expenses are high and where keeping up 
appearances is the rule. 

Our expenses vary in different years, but in 
the main our income is divided as follows: 


Taxes, Fire Insurance, Water Rate $62.00 
Groceries and Provisions. . . . . . 200.00 
Telephone, Fueland Light . . . . . 83.00 
Repairs on House 20.00 


Life and Accident Insurance Premiums | 80.00 


Replenishing Household Supplies . . . 20.00 
Traveling Expenses ...... . 30.00 
J ee ee oe 75.00 
Doctor and Medicines. . .-. . . . 40.00 
Recreation and Dues . ..... . 45.00 
Incidentals (Laundry, Postage,etc.) . . 30.00 
Gifts, Church and Charity Soe ta eee 
Papersand Magazines ..... . 10.00 
SIE 6 6 6 ss cs Ge Ss ee 

Total . . $780.00 


All expenses are carried out under these 
headings in a book especially ruled for this 
purpose. From actual figures our book shows 
that in our expenses for the last seven years the 
average amounts paid out have been less 
than these figures in all cases except in the sav- 
ings column, where the totals are larger than 
the amount here given. 

At times during this period our income from 
all sources has been less than fifteen dollars a 
week, for we have not been without rainy days 
of sickness and trouble. 

All accounts are balanced monthly and the 
amounts carried forward to a recapitulation 
where monthly and yearly totals are most in- 
teresting. During the years we were paying for 
our home we rented a furnished room, and the 
extra income which this gave us helped further 
to reduce the mortgages. At this time no 
other saving was possible, but now the ex- 
penses of taxes, insurance and repairs are light 
compared with rent. 


FTER we had paid for our home, in 1901, 
the man of the house took out a life- 
insurance policy on the twenty-year endowment 
plan, and we began a systematic saving, month 
by month, on the Coéperative Bank plan. 

Our cottage is of six rooms and bath, fitted 
with all modern conveniences, and is in a neigh- 
borhood where most people own their homes. 
We have lawn, flowers and shrubs, also a small 
vegetable garden, a henhouse and a yard; and 
there are pear trees and three grapevines which 
yield abundantly. : 

We have found by practice and experience 
that two dollars a week for each person will 
provide the raw materials of good, nourish- 
ing food in variety where all materials are 
bought. With us this amount will allow for 
occasional guests, and will provide for more 
elaborate celebrations in honor of birthdays 
and anniversaries. 

One of our favorite cuts of beef is the aitch- 
bone, which is tender and delicious and costs 
from ten to fourteen cents a pound, according 
to size. As we get it it gives us a tender, juicy 
steak, a roast weighing four or five pounds, and 
the meat on the bone, when boiled, will make 
a soup, stew, meat pie or hash. 

“Short”? dinners—that is, material bought 
for one meal only—I find are most expensive. 
A larger quantity of meat, which may be 
served in different ways, will supply the hearty 
food for several days, and may be varied in 
cooking and in serving with different vege- 
tables. This is true of other meats as well 
as of beef. 

Milk, eggs and butter follow closely upon 
meat in expensiveness. Skim milk may be had 
for little, and is equal to whole milk for cooking 
in many things, but our estimate allows for 
whole milk at eight cents a quart. 

We buy groceries and vegetables in large 
quantities, and bacon by the strip, which 
means a saving of two or three cents a pound. 

Our breakfast consists of fresh fruit in sea- 
son, substituted by canned or dried fruit and 
baked apples during seasons when fresh fruit 
is too expensive. Eggs, cooked in various 
ways, bacon, fish balls, and hash (daintily 
browned and turned. like an omelet) furnish 
sufficient variety in inexpensive, hearty foods. 
Toast, home-made rolls, brown bread or muffins 
are served, and cereals when we care for them, 
but not every day. 

Luncheon is simple but nourishing: toast or 
rolls, sauce or preserves, a relish which may be 
some left-over, a simple pudding or custard. 


Dinner consists of meat or fish and two vege- 
tables, or some vegetable and a salad, with 
brown or white bread, gravy, relishes, and a 
dessert. We do not use tea or coffee, though 
we serve them to our guests. 

In our small garden, by intensive farming, 
we raise fresh vegetables for our table during 
the summer, and a supply of beets, carrots, 
parsnips, squash, tomatoes and pickles, which 
help greatly during the winter. 

Another source of income is a flock of twenty 
hens. While we have the best of poultry and 
eggs for our table we pay the hens market price 
for them so that our living-expense account is 
accurate. Separate account is kept of grain 
bought and of eggs and poultry used and sold, 
and at the end of the year the net gain from 
the poultry account is credited in our general 
fund. The net income from eggs and chickens 
raised is from thirty to forty dollars. 


LOTHING is one of the essentials in which 

it is possible to make some variation when 
necessity requires it. We take advantage of 
the mark-down sales of standard clothing which 
come twice each year. We choose simple, well- 
made clothes which are not soon out of style. 
The junior partner feels pride and pleasure 
in being able to make shirts for the senior 
partner, as well as all simple dresses, shirt- 
waists and underwear for herself, which mate- 
rially reduces expenses in this department. 
Suits and often hats do service for two seasons, 
and good shoes and stockings, well cared for, 
are a paying investment with us. 

During the heaviest work of housecleaning 
help is hired by the hour, and at no other time 
except in sickness; but the cares, responsi- 
bilities and labors are shared, and mutual 
helpfulness makes all burdens lighter. 

The incidentals column provides for help 
when needed, laundry, soap, hair-cuts, post- 
age, and a variety of similar items which 
are entered separately on the book, but are 
combined in one column for convenience. 

A copy from a page of our book will easily 
explain our simple system of accounts. 
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From the income from our hens we have 
each year some new thing which we have 
waited for: a piece of furniture, a special trip or 
holiday, or an extra help or pleasure to some 
relatives or friends who need it. These things 
are doubly enjoyed in anticipation and in reali- 
zation. A new rug for our dining-room is our 
latest gift from our hen family. 

Our three fundamental rules have been our 
chart and compass during twenty years of 
varied experiences. We have learned to know 
what is worth while, and have enjoyed the per- 
fect blessings of a harmonious and united home. 
Our simple manner of living satisfies and has 
become a habit and a pleasure to us, and we 
have learned, with Doctor van Dyke, that “‘it 
is better to desire the things we have than to 
have the things that we desire.” 
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teeth is now 
recognized as 
necessary to 


Good Health. 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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A safe dentifrice—with a 
chalk base freefrom scratch- 
ing particles, manufactured 
by ourselves under search- 


ing tests. 


An antiseptic dentifrice — 
checks the growth of decay- 
germs, but is not over- 


medicated. 


A wholesome dentifrice— 
thoroughly cleanses the 
teeth and leaves the mouth 


non-acid. 


A delicious dentifrice — 
makes the twice-a-day 
care of the teeth a pleasure. 


Buy a box of Y2 dozen tubes today 
so that each member of your fam- 
ily may have an individual tube. 


Our instructive booklet ‘‘ Oral 
Hygiene’’ sent for Ic postage 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H 





199 Fulton St., N. Y. 

































































































































REPRODUCTION 
(REDUCED) FROM 
PICTURE MADE WITH A 
$12.00 BROWNIE CAMERA 
AND A FIFTY CENT 
KODAK PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT. 
ORDINARY WINDOW 
LIGHTING. 

KODAK FILM, KODAK 
TANK DEVELOPMENT, 
VELOX PRINT. 





At Home with a Kodak 


Make the most of the home side of photography. Let your 
Kodak, by daylight and flashlight, keep for you that intimate home 
story which to you will always be fascinating. Such pictures can by 
no means supplant the more formal studio portraits— but they can 
delightfully supplement them, and make your whole collection more 
interesting to you and to your friends. 


“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK,” our beautifully illustrated and instructive little 
book on home picture making, free for the asking, at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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THE WHITE 
NAPHTHA SOAP 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNAT\. 





A good laundress could give 


you no better reference 


If the opinions of the million 
women who use P.annpG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap were con- 
densed into a few words the re- 
sulting testimonial would be about 
as follows: 


“P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap 
saves us from doing all hard rubbing and 
disagreeable boiling. It washes the clothes 
clean without any trouble on our part. It 
is very easy on the clothes. It washes slightly 
soiled linens and greasy overalls equally well. 
It works satisfactorily in hard water as well 
as in soft. We can always depend upon 


P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap.” 
In ten words, the users of 

P.anp G.—The White Naphtha 

Soap will tell you that it is not 


merely soap—not merely a laun- 
dress—but that it is a good laundress 


The White) Naphtha Soap 
in the(Blue’ Wrapper 


for the woman who does her own 
work. Therefore you know before 
you try it that this soap will save 
time, save money, save the clothes 
and save you. You have the en- 
dorsement of a million users to 
guide you. Could you ask for any 
better reference? 

Get your first cake of P. ann G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap today 
and follow the directions inside the 
blue wrapper just as the others have 
done before you. (It is simply a 
matter of putting clothes to soak 
and letting the soap get busy.) 
You will find P. ann G. —The 
White Naphtha Soap comes up 
to their recommendations and to 
your expectations. 
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How Parents Can Obtain Advice to Suit 
Their Particular Cases 


EXT to his personal associates the books 

that a boy reads probably exert a greater 
influence upon him than any other one factor 
in his life. Parents are awakening to this fact, 
but their problem is to choose from the huge 
mass of boys’ literature the volumes which the 
boy will like best and yet those which will be 
best for the boy. A plan is now being carried 
out by the leaders of the Boy Scout movement 
which will solve this problem for parents. 

The men at the head of the Boy Scouts 
quickly learned that to carry out its program 
effectively the boys must be influenced, not 
only in their outdoor life but also just as much 
in their leisure moments, and that the latter are 
quiteas important toa boy’smoral development 
as the former is to his physical growth. What 
is needful now is that the boy’s taste should 
be trained, not that it should be thwarted. 
Give him the books that he wants to read, but 
also those which will aid most in his develop- 
ment—and this is exactly what the National 
Organization of the Boy Scouts of America 
proposes to do. 

To this end there has been appointed a Con- 
sulting Book Physician, in the person of Mr. 
Franklin K. Mathiews, who has made an ex- 
haustive study of boys’ literature. From the 
thousands of books which he has carefully re- 
viewed Mr. Mathiews has chosen about eight 
hundred. These books have been grouped 
under some general characteristic, such as 
obedience, ambition, honor, industry, cheer- 
fulness, courtesy, etc., all being classified ac- 
cording to their value in developing in the boy 
some one of these qualifications. 

In preparing this list care has been taken 
to select only such books as are of interest 





to the young reader. The bovks are designed 
to develop these characteristics in the boy 
unconsciously, not to force them upon him. 
Mr. Mathiews believes that the value of the 
books to the boy and their influence upon his 
character are exerted by stories of his favorite 
heroes—the heroes of adventure, the heroes of 
sports, the heroes of achievement, the heroes of 
service and chivalry, and, last but not least, 
the heroes of humor. 

By careful analysis Mr. Mathiews has found 
that such books do influence a boy’s conduct; 
that each group of heroes makes its own con- 
tribution to the boy’s moral development. 
Therefore if the parents give a fairly accu- 
rate description of the boy’s personality Mr. 
Mathiews is prepared to recommend such books 
as will best develop in the boy whatever char- 
acteristic the parents desire most to cultivate. 


F PARENTS will send to the National head- 

quarters of The Boy Scouts descriptions of 
their boys—age, interests, temperament, attain- 
ments, moral qualifications, faults or delin- 
quencies, giving some idea of how the boys 
are inclined to spend their leisure time and the 
characteristics of the boys with whom they 
best like to associate—after careful examina- 
tion of this statement a course of reading 
will be prescribed which it is believed will not 
only interest the boys but also help the parents 
in securing the desired results. 

This opportunity is open to all the parents 
of America, the only obligation being that 
each inquiry should be accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope. Address all 
communications to The Boy Scouts of America, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ly Greatest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


uncanny. The tears were very near. I had 
reached the limit of my emotions. Hastily I 
arose and turned to the window. He came and 
stood beside me. 

“Poor little girl,’ he murmured, ‘‘I know. 
You told me all of your dreams, of the wonder- 
ful things in the world beyond waiting for you 
when you crossed its threshold, of the books 
you would write, of the ideals you would 
realize.” 

“Please! Ah, it isn’t fair!’’ I entreated. 
‘‘Please don’t make fun of me!”’ 

He put his hand on my shoulder. The hand 
was trembling. ‘‘Make fun of you?” he re- 
peated. ‘I can only tell you how I envy you. 
I had dreams once, but they’ve gone now— 
crowded out—no time for them here in this 
hurry and strife, and I have had the same 
dreams as you. Last night—if such things are 
possible—I believe my dreams were born again; 
if not the old dreams were made new, new and 
better, infinitely better.” 

We were silent again, a wonderful silence 
more full than words. But I recalled myself 
from my dreams. ‘I have answered none of 
my mail yet,”’ I said. 

‘‘The mail can wait. What I have to tell 
you won’t wait. It can’t. I must tell you!” 
His manner, despite its constraint, was of deep 
excitement. 

“But you have told me all, have you not?” 
I asked. 

“All? My dear child, it hasn’t begun. You 
told me not only your past experiences, but 
also your present ones; how you were content 
for the first time since you came to me, that 
you have never questioned what it was that 
had made it so happy for you here, but it 
seemed that you had always known me. Do 
you know,” he broke in eagerly, “‘that for the 
first time in my life I also have not questioned 
it? It seemed natural, and I never connected 
you with it except in a vague way. But 
now Girl, don’t you know? You must! 


? 


Look at me! 





N Y SENSES had grown normal again and 

I had regained my self-control. I raised 
my eyes calmly, but from the moment our 
gazes encountered I knew—knew even before 
he told me, incoherently, brokenly, that we 
loved each other; loved with a love that is 
granted but once in a lifetime: perfect, un- 
questioning; a love that was of the highest 
order, unmarred by the physical. 

For an hour such as comes to few—as can 
come but once to any mortal—we gloried in 
our newly found happiness. Hopes and am- 
bitions were spoken of; they needed no dis- 
cussion. On no subject did we differ, except 
as his judgment was the more mature, his 
experience the larger. 

I was the first to break the spell. He looked 
at his watch, and to our wonder we found it 
was long past noon. It had seemed but a few 
minutes. 

“‘Let us go to lunch,” he said. 

As the mirage in the desert fades at the 
traveler’s approach, so mine faded, leaving the 
trackless waste naked to my eyes. The old 
reserve came back. He was again my em- 
ployer. He saw the change and divined its 
meaning, but before he could voice his pro- 
tests I said: ‘‘ Please don’t ask me, for I can’t 
go. It wouldn’t be fair.” 

“Fair?” he repeated wonderingly. ‘‘ Not 
fair to whom?” . 

‘‘Not fair to your wife,’’ I said quietly. 

‘Ah, but she knows!” he exclaimed. ‘I 
told her of my dream. She thinks it is as 
wonderful as I do. And she wants you for a 
friend.” 

I looked at him in silence, doubting the 
evidence of what I heard. What did he mean? 


” 


Did he realize what he was saying? Weak 
from the strain of the past hours I felt helpless 
before this new phase of the situation. 
“Please let me go home now,” I said. 
Reluctantly he granted my request, but 
insisted on seeing me to my car. 


WENT to my room, locked the door and 

threw myself upon the bed. But the tears 
would not come; I was perfectly calm. Never 
did my mind seem so clear; never did it act 
so rapidly. Without effort, almost automatic- 
ally, I reviewed all the happenings of the day. 
Summed up, stripped of all verbal furbelows, 
the naked truth was this: I was in love with a 
married man; he was in love with me. The 
shame of it! I buried my face deeper in the 
pillow as if to hide from the thought. 

That this should come to me, who had 
always decried the woman who looked upon a 
married man as something worse than a thief, 
whose crime knew no fit punishment! Love, 
all undaunted, rose up and said: ‘‘ Ah, but you 
do love him!”? And I did. The truth could 
not be changed by denying it. 

Unable to stand the battle I left the house 
and walked out into the night. It was past 
midnight when I returned, mentally and 
physically exhausted. 

The rest of the night passed somehow, and 
the much-dreaded morning appeared. Still 
swayed by force of habit I was on time at 
the office. I opened the door softly. He was 
there. On my desk was a single red rose, a 
perfect flower. I put it in the vase that stood 
on my desk. At the first sound he came from 
the inner office and stood beside me. 

“Here is a letter for you,” he said. 

I took the letter, which was unsealed, opened 
it and glanced at the signature. It was from 
his wife, asking me not to feel afraid of the 
friendship that had come to me and hoping that 
we should be friends, adding that she would 
come to see me in a few days. 

“*You see it is all right now, don’t you?”’ he 
said joyfully; “‘and we will all be such friends.” 

Eagerly I grasped at this. ‘‘ Yes, let us all 
be friends.” 

“Ah, but you forget!’ he reminded me. 
“You and I have had our destiny marked out 
for us. We are indeed friends.” 

Joyfully he talked of the future, of the won- 
ders we would accomplish, the books we would 
write, such as had never before been written. 
And I listened as only a woman can listen, a 
woman who loves, drinking in each word, lov- 
ing each new mood, idealizing each thought! 
It was with difficulty that we got to work. 


sy. day wore away all too quickly. I 
dreaded another night of reckoning with 
my conscience and reason, and as long as I 
was in his presence I need not think, but just 
be content and deeply happy. 

At last I was ready to go. He picked up the 
rose. ‘‘This is the first one from my garden,” 
he said. ‘‘I wanted it to blossom for you and 
it has. Is it not perfect, dear, like our love?” 

He held it toward me, and as I took it our 
fingers met for the first time. The rose dropped 
unheeded to the floor—and then I knew! It 
was no longer war of the spirit against spirit, 
but of the spirit against spirit and flesh. 

‘*Let me go away,”’ I begged. ‘‘Let me go 
somewhere for a few days where I can think. 
I must. I shall know when I come back what 
will be best to do.” :' 

“You will come back? You won’t run 
away? But it wouldn’t do you any good to 
run away, for no matter where you went I 
would follow you.” 

‘*T will come back,” I promised. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 43 
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My Greatest 
Experience as a Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


He picked up the rose from the floor, 
touched it lightly with his lips and gave it to 
me. Heavens! how I envied that rose! 

I went away to a little town where I had 
friends, and threw myself with a feverish eager- 
ness into the good times they had planned for 
me. But the absence from him, short though 
it was, became almost unendurable. On my 
return I found that he was just leaving town, 
and would in all probability be away for several 
weeks. Important. business matters made it 
imperative for him to go. ; 

On one hand I welcomed the news, on the 
other I dreaded the parting. There was for- 
tunately but a day of preparation, and much 
work had to be done. Love and business were 
ever incompatible,but for once I was the brains 
of the institution and the memory as well. 

I determined that there was to be no out- 
ward demonstration at parting; only a hand- 
clasp which caused my hand to ache for hours. 
That and a folded slip of paper thrust hurriedly 
into the hand he crushed. It was but a scrap 
of paper, torn from the corner of a page, on 
which was written: ‘‘This is a little special 
good-by, just for you.” 


OR the first time since our strange experi- 

ence I realized then how very much I had 
changed. Under his wonderful sympathy I 
had developed from the dreaming child to the 
thinking woman. And the change had been 
instantaneous, leaving me all unprepared to 
cope with the new field into which I had 
entered, ignorant of self, ignorant of life; my 
only weapon the faith of my fathers, my only 
fortress the innate honesty of my race. Pitted 
against these were the lures of the flesh which 
I did not know, and my own nature, now fully 
awake. It was like matching weapons of 
cardboard against weapons of steel. 

I had been left motherless by death, but how 
many thousands of girls are left motherless 
through ignorance! Mothers who know and 
who will not tell, who are ashamed of the won- 
derful miracle of Love and Life, the greatest 
gift of God; mothers who see only the mortal 
side and who throw their daughters into the 
very heart of the battle without weapon or 
knowledge of defense! 

The telephone rang and mechanically I 
answered it. It was his wife. ‘‘I am talking 
from the station,” she said. ‘‘I would be very 
glad to have you spend the week-end with me. 
The children and I shall be very lonesome, and 
we can have such a good visit. Will you come?”’ 


Before I realized what I had done I had’ 


accepted her invitation with thanks. 

This was Friday, and the next afternoon 
found me on my way to my employer’s home. 
I was warmly welcomed and made to feel at 
home immediately. Supper was a delightful 
meal, informally served. Then came the best 
hour of all, before the children’s bedtime, and I 
was admitted into the heaft of the family—the 
very holy of holies. Such a romp as we had 
before the final good-night was said! 


WU HEN we returned from the nursery the 
mother led the way into the library. The 
mist of the earlier evening had turned to a cold 
rain, making the grate fire doubly welcome. 
The wind talked to itself in ghostly whispers in 
the chimney, rousing now and then to an 
excited wail of protest; dying out again in 
hoarse murmurs. It was a time and place for 
confidences. For a long time we sat silent. 
Suddenly she began to talk, without visible 
desire for effect, as if it were my right to know 
all she said. Through her own life she rapidly 
sketched, up through her girlhood and young 
womanhood, up to her meeting with her 
husband, and then their life together. 

Each word burned me, tortured me, yet I 
made nosign. For I was jealous of the woman 
who sat there, jealous of the part she had played 
in his life before I came, and the part she must 
always play there. Yet I loved her, and who 
could help it? On and on she went. She told 
me of their joys together; of the sacred hour 
when the children had come into their lives; 
and now she spoke joyfully of the place I would 
always have in their home. How they would 
welcome me at all times, and how I would be 
such a help to him and he to me! 

Ah, but it looked easy! Never was there 
such a rosy temptation; never one of such 
promise. Infinitely easy it would be to accept 
the view which she took; easier still to blind 
myself to the real state of affairs. She urged 
and argued and cajoled! But I knew. I was 
inherently honest, and the situation could not 
be changed by changing the name. I sensed 
my danger by instinct: God’s own weapon for 
the innocent. 

It was a relief when we said good-night. 
I wanted to be alone. I was ready for bed 
when she tapped at my door. I admitted her. 
‘*What achild you look!” she exclaimed; ‘‘and 
what a dear one. I don’t wonder people love 
you. I could not help it even if I wanted to, 
and I surely do not want to help it. Shall we be 
friends, dear? I think we can help each other. 
I wanted to tell you that I knew it would be 
hard for you both until you are accustomed 
to this change in your business relations, but 
I am sure when the strangeness wears away 
we shall be delightful friends, all of us.” 

She kissed me tenderly and said good-night. 


LONE in my room I knelt at the window, try- 
ing to piece together my shattered world. 
This woman, wonderful in her kindness of heart, 
was making a place for me in her home and in 
her heart, sharing her loved ones with me, and 
asking in return that I care for her! The 
least I could do was not to play traitor. 
Sunday passed quickly. The children took 
most of my time, for which I was thankful, for 
I dreaded the thought of returning to the 
routine of the office. 
Three letters were waiting me on my return, 
all from him. They were the letters of an 
idealist, full of wonderful joy, hopes and plans 


for the future, the great works we would ac- 
complish together—always together. I read 
and reread them. I finished his letters and de- 
stroyed them, for now I knew that I need no 
longer face the future hesitatingly. 

There was only one course that I must pur- 
sue, and that was to remove myself from his 
sphere as soon and as completely as possible. 
But how? I had his word that if I left he 
would follow me, and I knew that he would 
fulfill this promise. There was only one way 
left: I must disappoint him in me. I must 
show him that the companionship he was so 
fondly picturing was one which could not last. 
In the midst of my thoughts a telegram came. 
It was from him, briefly stating that if I did 
not write he would take the next train home. 
He would give me time to write one letter: if 
it were not received in the mail he specified he 
would return, business or no business. 


HEN came the inspiration, the way out. 
No sooner was it formulated than I shrank 
from it in positive agony. But it was feasible. 
I admitted that. It was more than that. It 
was the only way. Hastily putting on my hat 
I left the office and walked quickly to one of 
the department stores near by, noted mostly 
for its cheapness. I entered the stationery de- 
partment, chose the girl with the fluffiest pom- 
padour as having the least brains, and asked 
her to show me some letter paper—the kind 
that she thought was the prettiest. My intui- 
tion was right. Had I searched the city from 
one end to the other I could have found noth- 
ing which violated good taste more effectually 
than the stationery which this girl sold to me. 
I returned to the office and began my task. 
Sheet after sheet of the tawdry paper I tore up 
in positive loathing, but as the time for the 
mail grew shorter and shorter I was driven to 
desperation. I must complete my task or he 
would return. I had his word, and his word 
was never given in vain. 

I know of no adjective that can describe 
the finished letter. Sickly sentimental, crude, 
almost maudlin—I did everything in my 
power to show on paper that which I was 
not. I wrote exactly the opposite of what I 
should ordinarily have written. To me it was 
repulsive; what would it not be to him? 

Sick unto death I folded and sealed the 
letter, stamped it and mailed it. 


OW I dragged myself back into the office 
{ do not know. I remember locking the 
door, and then came merciful unconsciousness. 

It was quite dark in the office when I recoy- 
ered, but I could make no move. I knew what 
I had done, and the thought of how it was 
done sickened me to the depths of my soul. I 
knew that the letter would show him that he 
had been woefully disappointed, that the girl 
he had thought possessed of an intellect of note, 
with high ideals and lofty ambitions, was but 
a sickly sentimentalist of the crudest timber. 
I felt sure it would shock him to his senses. 

Gradually I became calm. I arose from the 
floor, bathed my face and hands to calm my 
nerves, and went home. All that long night I 
lay awake, suffering the pangs of self-torture, 
humiliation and shame. But gradually it 
came to me that all would be right, that there 
was no other way, and that the sacrifice had to 
be made. Better this than the sacrifice of my 
honesty and self-respect, for I realized that if 
ever his lips touched mine, if I gave heed but 
one instant to the voice of my yearning, no 
power could save us. 

Morning found me calm with the calmness 
of despair. There were no further letters. And 
none the next day. On the following day 
came a telegram on a business matter and 
later that same day came a letter. I opened 
it atonce. I wanted to know my fate. 

It was short and to the point. He would be 
detained longer than he at first expected and 
had wired his wife to meet him. She was on 
her way to him at that time. He inquired 
kindly for me, advised me not to work too 
hard, and told me to keep him posted as to the 
progress of the business. That was all. 

Thad succeeded. And he would never know. 
I had saved him and saved us all—at the price 
of my self-esteem, yes; but not, thank God, at 
the price of my self-respect! 


LEFT his employ when he returned; the 

old reserve covered any feelings I might have 
had. What had been between us was forever 
dead; there could be no resurrection. I knew 
that he pitied me, that he scorned himself 
for what he would term his silly extravagance. 
I knew that he could not quite reconcile the 
letter with the writer, that the affair of the 
dream sorely puzzled him. 

That I have never explained, could never 
explain. Possibly when science has discovered 
the real nature of our soul, or our mind, or 
what they are pleased to. call our subconscious 
self, then perhaps they will give us an explana- 
tion. Until then—well, no one would call me 
sane if I told him the story of it. 

I know that one hour with him would give 
me the inspiration that I nowsearch for blindly, 
ofttimes in vain. I know that my work could 
be brilliant and that I could inspire him to the 
same heights. Together—ah, what could we 
not do together! But there is a wife who is 
happy in her husband’s love, and there are two 
boys who will grow into manhood without the 
stigma of their father’s folly upon their name. 

Sometimes when June comes her rosy way 
and the anniversary of my battle returns I won- 
der if he remembers it, and I know that if he 
does it will be in self-scorn for his extravagance. 
But I have taken no thought from his wife 
that should rightly belong to her. And for 
me that is enough! 

I am now a woman, and to herself a woman 
makes concessions. Mine are a faded rose, 
once warmly red, and a folded slip of paper on 
which is inscribed: ‘‘This is a little special 
good-by, just for you.” 
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This Picftire in Colors 6¢ 


OULDN’T you like to have this smiling little girl? Send 6 cents in 
stamps today, and we will mail her picture to you, printed in colors, 
on fine paper, all ready for framing. 

Every time you look at it, it will remind you how much all the little 
folks—like this little girl—love Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter. It will also remind you that Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter is good for healthy, growing children like 
this little girl. 

It’s only peanuts — fresh, crisp, roasted peanuts — 
salted and crushed to creamy butter, and sealed up in 
glass jars by Beech-Nut Airless-sealing, which saves all 
the appetizing taste and aroma until it reaches you. 

Order a 1 5c jar from your grocer to try. But, be 
sure it’s Beech-Nut brand. And don’t forget to send 
us 6c for this pretty little girl today. 





Beech-Nut Packing Co., 10 Canal Street, Canajoharie, N. Y. 


BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 
























































College 
Girls and their 


Favorite Skates 


Away with books for a little while! 
Come out in the frosty air! Glide over 
the ice with song and smile! Find health- 
giving pleasure here! 


Of course, your graceful feet will glide on Winslow's 
Skates, for their beauty and 
sharpness give pride and 
security. You can’t do your 
prettiest on dull skates. 
Winslow's Skates stay sharp 
longest, for their runners are 


D)  fint-hard. 


| Hear especial praise of Wins- 
| low’s College Hockey Skates. 

; 

| 





They are unbeatable. Designed by 
leading exponents of the game and 
made in the world’s largest skate 
factory, they are official, standard and 
perfect in every detail. 


WINSLO?F 
§ Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Models for every branch of Winter's greatest sport. Used 

wherever red-blooded humans skate. The world’s stand- 
ard for over 50 years. Write for new catalogue No. 20 

containing rules of leading Hockey Associations. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 

Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 

Pacific Coast Sales Agency: Phil. B, Bekeart Co., 
an Francisco. 

Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; 
PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee; BERLIN; 
SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 

Makers of the famous 
Winslow’s Roller Skates 
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HEALTH 
depends 
largely upon 
cleanliness; the 
daily bath is worth 
more than all kinds of | 
medicine. @LIf you have 
never bathed with Fairy 
Soap you do not know 
the real luxury of bathing. 


Fairy Soap 


is made in the handy oval cake; 
it is twice as handy as the old- 
fashioned oblong bar. Fairy Soap 
is white and pure—made from high- 
est grade materials; it lathers freely, 
cleanses thoroughly, soothes and 
softens the skin. Fairy Soap floats ; 
it’s always within easy reach. 












@ Fairy Soap is the best soap made 
for the toilet and 











bath. Once tried, 
you would never 
be without it for 
many times 
the 5cents 

it costs. 


THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK COMPANY 
CHICAGO 












































Only 1,000,000 | 


Women” | | MENNEN’S 


We want one million women to | “FOR MINE” 


buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 














Mennen’s *7? Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the “just as good’’ and insist upon 
having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics | 


Samples FREE on request 





Sample box for 4c stamp 


For 15c in stamps we will 
mail you prepaid our beau- 
tifal 1913 Calendar. 





GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Trade Mark 
Newark, N. J. r 


King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City 
















































Makes It Easy to Clean 


- édar Mop Those Hard-to-Get-at Places 


Polish 


It puts an end tothe back- 
breaking task of dusting and 
polishing hardwood floors, lino- 
leums, oil-cloth, etc. It savesthe 
trouble of climbing on chairs and 
the dangers of step-ladders to clean 
the tops of doors, closets, moldings, etc. 


It collects the dust everywhere and holds 
it until it is shaken or washed out. It saves 
the moving of beds and heavy furniture to 
clean under them, 


Try It at Our Risk 


Yourdealerwill sell you anO-Cedar Polish 
Mop for $1.50, with the understanding that 
if itis not absolutely satisfactory after two # 
days’ trial, he will refund your money 
promptly. We send direct, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, where dealers do 
not carry O-Cedar Polish Mops. 











Reduces housework and _ insures 

absolute freedom from germ-laden 
dust. Putsa high, hard, durable lustre 
on hardwood floors and other varnished, 
painted or finished surfaces. 
Try O-Cedar Polish, the vegetable compound, 
for brightening and cleaning all polished and 
finished surfaces. Use a few drops om a 
cheese-cloth dampened with water. 25c to 
$2.50 sizes al your dealer’s. 
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“Why, I sent one from Winslow, sir, and 
David has the other. He’s up in the clouds 
with joy. He 4 

““Very fine!’ sneered Darius; ‘but will you 
tell me how I’m going to carry through that 
promise I was fool enough to make? The 
chances are we won’t get into Flagstaff before 
dark: That will be too late. And look where 
we are now! Fifty miles from anywhere! A 
pretty outlook! Well, I’ve done all I could be 
expected to and more; I wash my hands of the 
whole thing. I can’t have my day’s work 
spoiled for a silly superstition, can I? Go 
ahead with the letter.” 

Nixon swallowed a sigh and sat down at the 
typewriter. But it was apparent very soon 
that his employer’s mind was wandering. He 
looked out of the window once or twice, 
and occasionally a long pause came between 
phrases. He fidgeted, and once he muttered 
softly under his breath. Finally he got out 
of his chair, put on his hat and overcoat and 
went forward. He had an interview with the 
engineer and conductor, stalked up and down 
the snowy track muttering for fifteen minutes, 
then made his way back toward the Eulalia. 

On the steps of the tourist car a little boy 
in an overcoat rather small for him was kick- 
ing his heels and trying to whistle. When he 
saw Darius he came down the last step with 
a friendly smile. 

Darius looked around; there was no one in 
sight. ‘“‘Hello, Bub!” he said awkwardly. 

“*Morning! I’m watching out for some 
one,” returned the little boy. 

“That so? Who you watching out for?”’ 

The little boy began to tug at the upper but- 
ton of his overcoat. ‘‘I’ll show you.” 

He had succeeded by this time in getting at 
an inner pocket, and’ from this he pulled out 
a yellow telegraph blank. It was evident he 
was fairly bursting with pride. ‘‘That’s for 
us,” he said; ‘‘for meand Sister and the baby. 
You can see who it’s from.” He watched with 
shining face as Darius read the telegram. 

“Humph! I don’t think much of Santa 
Claus’s handwriting,’ Darius said, looking up. 

David looked shocked. ‘‘Oh! I think he 
writes beautiful. And anyway he’ll be here on 
this train some time today!” 

“Are you sure of that?” 

The little boy’s eyes looked down at the old 
man like a bit of the summer sky. There was 
the light of pure faith in them, absolute and 
unafraid. ‘‘ Why, of course he will! Didn’t 
he say he’d be here?” 





ARIUS went back to the Eulalia by way of 

the tourist car. The atmosphere of that car 
was reaching the freezing point, physically and 
psychically. Bill Wilkes and the members of 
his company had reduced themselves from 
rage to a lethargic despair. It looked as if they 
would not only miss their Christmas dinner, 
but their opening night in Flagstaff as well. 

And the little blond mother, having wrapped 
the baby in a blanket until he looked like a fat 
cocoon, sat retelling for the third time the 
story of the Seven Bears. 

Darius went back to the comparative comfort 
of the Eulalia. He took ten turns up and down 
the drawing-room, then exploded: ‘‘ Nixon!” 

The secretary started up from a dreary 
reverie in front of the typewriter. 


“Nixon, do you think there’s a woman in- 


that car with any ingenuity or sense?” 

“Why, I don’t know there’s an 
awlully pretty girl si 

“Then she probably don’t know anything! 
But bring her back here anyway. Yes, now.” 

“Voung lady,” he began a moment later 
when Nixon returned with Rose-Marie, ‘‘do 
you know anything about Christmas fixings?” 

Nixon gasped, but a beautiful smile flashed 
over the face of his companion. 

“Are you going to bring Christmas to those 
poor little kiddies in there?” she cried. 

“T’ve let myself in for it, and now I suppose 
I’ve got to,” growled Darius, ignoring his cap- 
tive hand and trying to look forbidding. ‘‘ The 
engineer tells me we won’t pull into Flagstaff 
before dark. The question is, what can be 
done on the spot?”’ 

Rose-Marie nodded. “We can manage, 
with youto help us. First of all the little boy 
mustn’t know. You see he expects Santa 
Claus—and the old fellow must make good.” 

One of Darius’s infrequent smiles widened 
his grim mouth. ‘I brought him up the 
Androscoggin once, to a poverty-stricken little 
farm—and I was only twelve then. I guess we 
can produce him again, even in the desert.” 





N FIVE minutes things began to hum inside 

and outside the Eulalia. First the conductor 
was interviewed; then the little blond mother 
was sent for and went happily away with per- 
mission to open her trunk in the baggage car; 
then Mrs. Bill was brought before Darius. 

“T take it,’’ he said, looking shrewdly at her 
capable face, ‘“‘that you have kept house?”’ 

“T should say so! You ought to eat my 
mince pie!”’ 

“You can maké doughnuts—the old- 
fashioned, twisted kind? ”’ 

“Um-m-m—can’t I though!”’ 

“And molasses candy, maybe?” 

Mrs. Bill’s face glowed. ‘Sure! And what 
do you say to some gingerbread animals? I 
used to make them for—our little boy. I'd 
just love to try my hand at them again.” 

Next Bill Wilkes, and Lola Leroux, and the 
drummer from Missouri were summoned and 
commanded to skirmish for a Christmas tree 
and any available greenery. 

“A tree!’? shouted the drummer. ‘Why, 
we'll bring you a forest! Gee, but I’m glad to 
have something to do!”’ 

Then Darius had a confidential talk with 
Jerry, his chef. The tiny kitchen turned into a 
beehive. Mrs. Bill took possession. Dough- 
nuts began to issue out of chaos. And the 
mustard-colored darky and Jerry rolled their 
eyes and showed all their teeth, for Darius sud- 
denly peeled off his coat and fell to twisting 
doughnuts for Mrs. Bill. Nixon and Miss 
Gainsborough glanced into the kitchen once, 


The Little Boy Who Believed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 





but they backed out without a word and de- 
parted on business of their own, which tookthem 
through the diamond-sharp air toward a little 
cluster of adobe houses, from which they pres- 
ently returned bearing triumphantly a dozen 
ears of popcorn. 

By the time they got back to the Eulalia the 
car was full of voices and laughter and the 
smell of gingerbread. The scrub-pine Christ- 
mas tree stood in a corner; the Missouri drum- 
mer, directed by Lola Leroux, was festooning 
branches over the windows. 

Between the kitchen and the drawing-room 
vibrated Darius. He was experiencing for the 
first time in years a sensation of genuine human 
contact. And he: felt queer. He looked at 
Mrs. Bill as she worked, and he saw, instead of 
a middle-aged actress with retouched hair, a 
woman whose face softened tenderly as she 
lifted out of the pan a gingerbread elephant. 
Lola Leroux, with her ordinary little counte- 
nance surrounded by a halo of department-store 
curls, was transformed through sheer good 
will; the red-haired traveling man beamed 
as he tied up the scant greenery; Rose-Marie 
had dropped ten years behind her somewhere 
up the track; and as for Nixon, he no longer 
looked the réle of overworked secretary to 
Darius Underhill. He might have been a 
happy undergraduate having a gorgeous time 
at somebody’s Christmas house party. 

Darius took in with a sort of wonder the 
changes in these faces he had seen only an hour 
or two earlier with weariness and discontent 
printed on them. Why were they all so much 
happier? Slowly he began to realize that 
there was a subtle spirit behind it all, a spirit 
that was somehow of the same essence as the 
faith, absolute and unafraid, that he had seen 
in the boy’s eyes that morning. His heart 
seemed to grow warmer and lighter, and it 
struck him vaguely, for the first time, that 
there were roads and roads to happiness. 


FTER the tree was finished, and blankets 

werearranged tohideit, there was dinner— 

a totally unexpected, genuine Christmas feast. 

Jerry had provided generously for his master, 

and he had ingeniously stretched the larder 
with gratifying results. 

Darius was sixty-two, but this was his first 
dinner-party, and he got several new, surpris- 
ingly enjoyable sensations out of it as he 
watched his hungry guests regale themselves. 
But the moment he enjoyed most came when 
the real drama began. They were just finish- 
ing the nuts and raisins and black coffee when 
there sounded outside the stamping of feet, and 
then the tinkle of something that might be bells. 

“Listen!’’ some one cried. ‘‘What is that?” 

In the silence that followed a jovial voice 
exclaimed: ‘‘Whoa, thar, you off reindeer! 
Whoa, thar, Blixen! Stand still till I’tend to 
my business in here. There’s three children 
somewhcre on this train—whoa now, boys!”’ 

Every eye turned to David. His face went 
white, and out of it shone his eyes like luminous 
blue jewels. For aninstant he wore a Heavenly 
expression of rapturous fear. 

“Do you think it’s—him ?’’he asked. 

“Go and see,” his mother whispered. 

He slipped out of his chair, but near the 
drawing-room door he stopped, reddened and 
gave a discreet cough. ‘‘To let him know I’m 
coming,” he said to Darius. “He mightn’t 
like to be surprised.” 

When the others followed David stood 
breathless in the middle of the room eying 
the platform door. ‘I saw his beard! I saw 
his red coat!’’ he was crying. ‘‘Look, Sister— 
Mother, see what he left !”’ 

The tree seemed little less than a miracle, 
considering what it had been created from. It 
was not much of a showing, as trees and gifts 
go, but to three children it was a marvelous 
sight. Their eyes grew bigger and bigger and 
shone like jewels; they squealed and crowed and 
shrieked, and everybody laughed with them. 

The members of the train crew came crowd- 
ing in to see the fun. The conductor also came, 
after he had divested his face of whiskers of 
cotton waste from the engineer’s locker and 
returned a red blanket to the porter. 

Then some one discovered that the mustard- 
colored darky played the mouth-organ. He 
was brought in and seated on Darius’s desk. 
Every one danced, including even Darius, who 
was dragged hilariously through the mazes of 
the Virginia reel. 


ATER, when the first blue shadows of the 

coming night began to creep overthe desert, 

and the younger ones were still jigging up and 

down the confined spaces of the Eulalia, Mrs. 

Bill dropped into a chair beside Darius, and 
pointed to David and his little sister. 

“Bless their hearts! Aren’t they happy?” 

Darius looked from the radiant child faces to 
the face of Mrs. Bill, and then to the faces of 
Nixon, of Rose-Marie, of Lola Leroux. ‘‘It 
don’t take much to make ’em happy,” he said 
slowly. 

“Tt don’t take much to make any of us 
happy,” returned Mrs. Bill. ‘“‘It isn’t what 
your Christmas costs, it’s the heart you put 
into it. And when it comes right down to it 
we're all a good deal like children. Our faith in 
Santa Claus isn’t quite the same as theirs, but 
we've gota kind of hope inside us always... And 
a day like this gives it a fresh start. We'll 
none of us ever forget how you’ve cheered us 
up today. And those kiddies—well, I don’t 
like to think what this day would have been to 
David without what you’ve done.” 

“T haven’t done anything,” said Darius. 

His voice sounded angry, but in reality he 
was profoundly sad. He was saying over and 
over to himself: ‘It takes so little-to make 
them happy—so little to make them happy.” 

And he was sixty-two. Behind him fifty 
dreary Christmases took their places among 
the things that might have been different, but 
ahead of him stretched other Chrismases that 
were his to do marvelous things with. 

“T’ll have to learn,” he said with unaccus- 
tomed humbleness. ‘‘But there are always 
plenty of children everywhere to teach me.” 
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My Name 





in Front of the 
‘Theater 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


The stage direction in my part said: ‘‘ Eme- 
lie laughs vivaciously outside and runs lightly 
down stage from L. U. E.”’ I was a large 
woman even then, tall and big framed, tipping 
the scale at something like a hundred and fifty 
pounds. “Laughing vivaciously outside” 
seemed within the possibilities, but running 
“lightly down stage from L. U. E.,”’ or from 
anywhere else, looked like quite an under- 
taking. However I attempted it. Lightly as 
might be I galloped down the stage. The 
stage manager looked a little awestruck. ‘‘ Try 
that again, please; just a shade more lightly.” 
Again I essayed the impossible. 

The stage manager stepped to the footlights, 
the business manager joined him and they con- 
sulted sotto voce; I was almost positive I caught 
the word ‘‘cow.’’ Then the stage manager 
said: “We'll cut out the ‘run lightly’ business. 
Just laugh vivaciously outside and walk on.” 
What a load was lifted from my heart! 


HE actors were kindly souls if they were 
‘“‘barnstormers.” Again and again they 
went over my scenes with me. The girl who 
had “‘doubled” my part showed me all the bits 
of business. The poor, tired-looking, little 
leading woman— in private life the wife of the 
grumpy manager—explained the intricacies of 
a complicated bit I had to play with her, and 
at last the stage manager said, “‘Oh, I guess 
that’ll be all right at night,” and we adjourned. 
That night marked my first bad attack of 
stage fright. It was fortunate that ‘‘runs 
lightly down stage from L. U. E.”’ had been 
eliminated from my part. As I stood outside 
the ‘‘Left Upper Entrance’? my knees were 
trembling so that I doubted if I could walk, let 
alone run. My cue was spoken on the stage. 
I tried to laugh vivaciously; the result was a 
mournful cackle. Somehow my reluctant feet 
carried me through the door, and my “first 
appearance upon the professional stage’? was 
an accomplished fact. For one awful moment 
I stood silent; then I heard a shrill whisper 
from the stage manager in the wings; he was 
“throwing me the line.” The well-studied 
words seemed to unlock some mechanism in 
my semi-paralyzed brain; strength and voli- 
tion were mine more and more. Calmly I 
spoke the lines, calmly I did the bits of ‘‘ busi- 
ness.” I reached my exit speech, the speech 
upon which my despised predecessor had re- 
ceived the round of applause the night before. 
I delivered the speech and left the stage. But 
there was no round of applause! Not a single 
ripple! It was my first lesson in the bitter 
truth that even the worst professional actor is 
better in some ways than the best amateur. 


M* MOST vivid memory of the next six 
a weeks is of never being quite rested. The 
one-night-stand rule of taking “the first train 
out after the show” was one to which our busi- 
ness manager rigidly adhered. Generally the 
hotels were bad, and the theaters were fre- 
quently even worse than the hotels. Some- 
times our route led us into conditions almost 
primitive. One theater, I remember, had no 
orchestra: ‘“‘he’’ was sick, they told us. Con- 
sequently my musical as well as dramatic 
talents were called into play. I rendered the 
‘“entr’act’’ music upon a venerable piano, and, 
as I had to play between the second and last 
acts fully made up and in my stage costume, 
I was the observed of all observers. 

For five weeks we sky-rocketed through the 
more or less sunny South, and in spite of the 
hard travel the trip was of the keenest interest 
to my inexperience. Then catastrophe over- 
took us. The grouchy business manager was 
taken very ill, and his wife, our leading woman, 
refused to leave him behind alone. So the 
ingénue hastily learned the leading part, I 
doubled the ingénue’s part and my own, the 
stage manager added to his manifold duties 
that of the business management of the com- 
pany, and, thus crippled, we limped on our way. 
The performance, of course, was shockingly 
bad, and when we had word from our leading 
woman that her grouchy husband’s illness had 
developed into typhoid fever, and that she 
would be unable to rejoin us, it was soon fol- 
lowed by orders from the Chicago office to 
close the tour and bring the company home. 


Y THE beginning of the next season I had 

J succeeded in ‘‘landing’’ an engagement to 
play “utility business” with a repertoire com- 
pany. My salary was still a munificent twenty 
dollars a week, and for our repertoire of eight 
plays I was required to furnish twelve dresses! 
For seven of these performances my opportu- 
nities were limited to unimportant scraps, 
but once a week we did a play with a long 
cast of women, and I reveled in the part of a 
Cuban adventuress. Would I could say that 
I created a furor; unfortunately I was very, 
very bad. In the light of later experience I 
fancy that I held my engagement solely on 
the strength of the pretty dresses my mother 
provided for me. The Cuban adventuress 
may have been abominably acted but she was 
beautifully gowned. 

One week of that season was a very happy 
one. Early in the New Year we “played” an 
obscure theater in the outskirts of Chicago, and 
my mother was ‘‘in front’’ every single per- 
formance. Her loving eyes were blind to the 
crudities of my acting; even in my most 
insignificant réles she found me admirable! 
While I recognized that her attitude was not 
unbiased her praise was most grateful to my 
ears. I am so glad to remember that we made 
that week a festival one, so glad that when we 
parted she told me it had been one of the 
happiest times of her life! 

Only a few weeks later I came to the theater 
one night and found an odd change in the atti- 
tude of my associates. My dressing-room mate 
was strangely silent as we put on our make-up, 
and when she started to leave the room she 
paused at the door, came back, put her arms 
around my neck, laid her rouged cheek to 


mine, then kissed me tenderly. I laughed at 
her unusual demonstration, but she only turned 
swiftly and went away. The dear, fat, old 
character man patted my hand affectionately 
when I met him on the stage and the scene 
required him to hold it for a moment. The 
leading woman’s little girl presented me an 
apple, meanwhile regarding me curiously. 

When the curtain had fallen the manager 
tapped on my door and asked me gently if I 
would come down to Miss Bradford’s dressing- 
room as soon as I was ready to leave the 
theater. The horrible thought flashed through 
my mind that I was to be discharged. But why 
Miss Bradford’s dressing-room? I packed, 
hurried into my street clothes, and then tapped 
on the leading woman’s door, She had often 
seemed to me a little hard, but now her 
painted lips were trembling, her eyes beneath 
their heavily beaded lashes were swimming with 
tears. As gently as such news can be told she 
let me know the truth: My mother was dead. 

A telegram had come late that afternoon, 
and, as there was no train on which I could 
leave for Chicago before midnight, they had 
decided to keep the news from me until after 
the night’s performance. We carried no under- 
study. My absence from the cast would have 
meant a change of bill. The play had gone on, 
as the play always must, just as though death 
and desolation had not been waiting for the 
fall of the curtain. 


O§® THE days that followed I cannot write. 
A week later I closed for the last time the 
door of the dismantled little flat that had been 
home, and went back to the company to take 
up my work. When the season closed in May 
I felt it impossible to return to Chicago. I had 
learned by that time that the center of the 
theatrical world is New York, and, bound by 
no single tie in the world, as well New York for 
me as any other place. 

I was twenty years old; my entire fortune 
amounted to a little over three hundred dol- 
lars; there was no one upon whom I had the 
slightest claim, and in all New York I did not 
know one human soul. But I had youth and 
the wonderful courage of youth, which is 
really not courage at all, but canfidence that 
springs from ignorance of danger. Our leading 
woman had given me the address of a rooming- 
house in Thirty-third Street, and to it I went 
on my arrival. 

The landlady, Mrs. Brand, received me in 
her “‘boudoir,”’ as I later learned she always 
insisted upon its being called. She was a 
unique character. Underneath a florid outer 
self there lurked a very dragon of propriety, 
and beneath the constricting corset beat as 
kindly a heart as you could find in a long day’s 
journey. The top floor of her house was parti- 
tioned into tiny rooms adapted to the wants of 
such asI. Three dollars and a half a week was 
the price I paid for my diminutive apartment, 
just large enough to hold a couch bed, a chiff- 
onier, a stationary washstand, and the trunk 
in which were all my worldly goods. 

My ideas were very definite as to the possi- 
bilities of my three hundred dollars. I knew 
that a whole summer of idleness lay before me 
and that when I succeeded in finding an engage- 
ment there would be a wardrobe to buy. The 
situation demanded the most rigid economy. 


TINY alcohol lamp, on which I made my 

cup of tea at morning and noon, was my 
first purchase. My lamp would even boil an 
egg when my healthy appetite rebelled at a 
breakfast of tea, crackers and marmalade. My 
luncheon consisted of a bit of fruit and a sand- 
wich, but my dinners were the events of my 
days. On Twenty-sixth Street was located a 
little French restaurant where one could dine 
sumptuously for twenty-five cents. The floor 
was bare, but the coarse tablecloths and nap- 
kins were of a whiteness to shame an angel’s 
wings. Rose—I never knew her surname— 
was combined proprietor, cook, waitress and 
cashier, and nothing short of necromancy could 
explain the marvelous dinners she conjured up 
at the modest price of twenty-five cents a 
marvel. 

Oh, ihe miles I walked that summer to save 
carfare! The handkerchiefs I washed and 
dried on my looking-glass to cut down my 
laundry bills! The care I gave to every article 
of wearing apparel, hoping by my “‘stitches in 
time’’ to put off the evil day when gloves and 
stockings would have to be replaced! How 
avidly I searched the “‘ Help Wanted— Female” 
columns of the newspapers for work that I 
could do when I was not haunting the dramatic 
agencies! This I found after much futile effort 
and many disappointments. It was the em- 
broidering of scalloped edges upon baby coats, 
and, while the exact figures of the price paid 
are gone from me, I can recall calculating that 
if I worked at it steadily for ten hours I should 
have earned sixty cents! 

The dramatic agencies of New York I found 
to be in most ways faithful replicas of the one 
in Chicago. There were the same collections 
of photographs, the same benches crowded 
with applicants for employment, and toward 
myself, unknown, untried as I was, there 
was even greater indifference. My name, my 
general description, the scanty list of parts I 
had played, were perfunctorily recorded on 
my first visit, and there all interest in me 
ceased. Poor agents! I don’t blame their 
indifference. Many weary hours I spent wait- 
ing my turn to address the august presence, 
only to be greeted by a curt, unrecognizing 
shake of the head and “‘ Nothing doing in your 
line.””’ Three times I was sent, always one 
among many, to managers’ offices, armed with 
credentials in the shape of a card bearing the 
words, ‘‘Sent by the —— Agency”; but each 
time I failed to convince the manager that 
I was the one he sought. ‘‘Not enough ex- 
perience,” ‘‘Too big for the part,” ‘“‘ Not the 
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Extra High Back and Wide Seat 


atliee Can Safely tay 


‘Sidway Collapsible Baby Carriage 


We have removed all chance from baby carriage buying. The Sidway is the first 
collapsible carriage built for continuous, all-around service, and we prove it by giving every 
purchaser a signed agreement to replace, free of charge (transportation prepaid to any 
place in the world), any part of the carriage that breaks or wears out within two years. 

A Collapsible Carriage is Best for Mother and Baby 

The very features that make it collapsible enable you instantly to convert it from a light, 
attractive runabout into a long, comfortable crib. Folds into one-seventh the space of an 
old-fashioned carriage. Easily transported anywhere or hung in the closet out of the way. 


Exclusive Sidway Features in addition to the Two - Year Guarantee: 

Genuine Fabrikoid Leather used exclusively. 

A superior grade, made specially to meet our two- 

year guarantee, by the E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
Powder Co., who add their guarantee to ours, 


Sidway Real Rubber Tires (made exclusively 
for us) cost four times as much as the composition 
tires used on ordinary carriages. 

pring, adjustable to baby’s increasing weight. 
Opens or Closes in One Motion 

If you are about to buy your first carriage, ask your neighbors their experience and 
learn the cash saving the Sidway Two-Year Guarantee means to you. 
previous baby carriage experience, you know. 
Write today for name of local dealer and free booklet showing the line in colors. 
send you a scientifically prepared chart that enables you to watch baby's health through its weight. 
Local Dealers: Write today for the new attrac- 
tive proposition to the trade on the first line of 
unconditionally guaranteed baby carriages, the 
only carriage without a ‘“‘come-back.”’ 


Sidway Mercantile Company 
1020 14th St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Largest Collapsible Baby Carriage Factoryin the World. 
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The Chemical Formula 


exclusively used in Welsbach 
Mantles not only causes them to 
burn brighter and retain their bril- 
liancy, but also produces a rich tone 
of light that is restful to the eyes. 


@ The Welsbach Mantle is a con- 


servator of eye-health, and aconstant 





source of comfort and pleasure. 


QA discriminating buyer should 


accept only the genuine Welsbach. 


FOR UPRIGHT AND INVERTED LAMPS 
BEST QUALITY, 30c OTHERS, 25c, 15c, 10c 
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SOLD BY ALL GAS 
COMPANIES AND 
RELIABLE DEALERS 
WELSBACH COMPANY 


Gloucester, New Jersey 
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Grap 
WELCH’S gives a touch of genial hospitality to the formal 
and informal social affairs of the winter time. It is always ready 
to serve plain, and is quickly made into punches and other 


Juice 
delicious beverages. 
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“Che National Drink” 


WELCH’S is now relied upon by thousands of women who 
face the problems of entertaining. You should keep a supply 
in the house. Almost every day or evening you will find it a 
cheerful feature of the home life. 


WELCH’S CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PUNCH —This \ 
punch, so simply and easily made, has never been equaled or 
excelled. It delights every one who tries it. Use one quart of 
WELCH’S, one pint of plain or charged water, the juice of three 
lemons and one orange, and one cup of sugar. Mix and serve 
very cold. If you use a punch bowl, garnish with sliced fruits. 


=~ 


This recipe is from ‘‘The Hostess and Welch’s Grape Juice,” our book- 
let of recipes and suggestions for entertaining, which we send free to any 
address on request. If you have a daughter in college let us send the booklet 
to her also. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice ”— | 
say ““WELCH’S ”—and get it | §f 
If unable to obtain WELCH’S of your dealer we will CE 


send a trial case of a dozen pints for $3, express prepaid r) 
east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz. bottle, mailed, 10c. it 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 4 
Westfield, N.Y. a 
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NGRAVED 


The name “Everett Waddey Co.” has been asso 
ciated for a generation with the highest quality 
Wedding servo at reasonable prices. 


VERETT 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; 
each additional 100, $2.25, daliv 
ered anywhere in the United States, 


ADDEY 


ARDS 
Samples upon request. Our book 
on Wedding Le ey FREE, 
Address, 2 South 11th Street. 
O RICHMOND 

eVIRGINIA. 























is the title of our 1913 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
8 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of everything in 
Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 
over sixty-five years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the 
following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 

And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 


Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammo’ Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when empfied and returned, will be 
















accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition, all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
Garden Guide and Record. This is a handbook of general garden information, planting 
tables, cooking recipes, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the most 
necessary and valuable of our many publications. 


35 &37 
CORTLANOT ST. 
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type’’—always I was found wanting. Riotous 
postage I wasted writing to managers in fer- 
son, only to be answered, if answered at all, by 
a stereotyped letter of regret. 

So spring wore along into summer. New 
York grew hotter and hotter, my little room grew 
more and more breathless, and an engagement 
was no nearer than when I came. 


PPORTUNITIES for making acquaint- 

ances were not great at Mrs. Brand’s. 
The landlady herself I generally saw once a day 
when she made a tour of inspection through 
the house; occasionally she invited me to the 
“boudoir” and let me play upon her piano. 
Aside from her I knew nobody except the girl in 
the room next to mine. My acquaintance with 
her was of slow growth. We must have been 
next-door neighbors for a month before we even 
reached the point of exchanging casual remarks 
about the weather when we met in the hall, for 
there was about Miss Black an air of reserve 
that did not encourage advances. I knew she 
was of the theatrical profession and was fre- 
quenting the agencies seeking an engagement; 
beyond that I knew nothing. Apparently she 
was a year or so older than I, very good look- 
ing in a pale sort of way, and as the weather 
grew more oppressive she grew paler and more 
slender, and I noticed that her steps often 
lagged as she mounted the long stairs. 

One morning she called me as I passed her 
door. She was wretchedly ill for a day or so 
and I waited on and took care of her. After 
that our acquaintance grew apace. She was 
just as poor as IJ, and her economy just as 
rigorous, but when we began to share our make- 
shift breakfasts and luncheons they were to me 
quite transformed by the joy of having com- 
panionship. I initiated her into the delights 
of ‘‘Rose’s,” and together we made our daily 
visits to the agencies. But in all my weeks of 
association with her she told me only one fact 
about her former life: that she had played 
a brief engagement in stock in San Francisco; 
when it was played or in what stock company 
she did not say. 

One night after a particularly exhausting 
and discouraging day we were sitting together 
in my little room. The gas was turned out 
because its heat made the place unbearable. 
Miss Black sat in the open window, and with 
the lights from the street upon her face it 
looked so worn and tired that it frightened me. 
I had an inspiration. 

‘Suppose we get reckless tomorrow after- 
noon and take a holiday,” I proposed. ‘‘We 
could go down to one of the beaches and get 
a breath of sea air. It would do us a world of 
good and it wouldn’t cost more than fifty 
cents apiece.”’ She shook her head. ‘‘Why 
not? Are you afraid some manager’ll send for 
you, and you'll miss a starring engagement?” 

It was a poor little joke between us that we 
were in imminent danger of a hurry call from 
some great manager. 

““No,”’ she said, ‘‘I can’t afford even that. 
I’m not afraid of missing anything. My 
mind’s about made up that there’s no room 
for me in the theatrical business. I’m thinking 
of trying something else.” 

‘“‘What?” I asked eagerly. 

“You'll know when I’ve made up my mind.” 
She rose wearily. ‘‘Good-night,” she said. 
‘““T’m dreadfully tired.” 

I went to sleep wondering if she would take 
the trip to the beach at my expense. A dollar 
was a monumental sum to spend, but she had 
looked so unutterably weary. 


“THE next morning she did not come to my 
door at our usual breakfast-time. It seemed. 
heartless to waken her when she had been so 
very tired the night before. I made my tea 
and ate my crackers and marmalade in solitude. 
At ten I determined it was time for her to be 
called and rapped on the partition; no answer. 
Again; there was still silence. Vaguely 
alarmed I went to her door; one look was 
enough. She could not afford our little visit 
to the sea, but she had afforded the means for 
death, that last luxury of the world-weary. 


When we searched her room for a clew to 
possible family or friends we found. nothing. 
There was not a scrap of writing, not even a 
torn envelope with a telltale postmark. Mrs. 
Brand, impressed with her personality, had 
taken her in without the usual formality of an 
introduction, so there was not even that 
slender thread to follow; and the vague re- 
mark about the San Francisco stock company 
was all the clew I could give. Telegrams to 
the stock theaters there elicited answering 
telegrams to the effect that Eleanor Black was 
unknown tothem. In her pitiful little pocket- 
book we found forty-three cents and a pawn 
ticket for a wedding-ring. Investigation at the 
pawn shop proved the ring to be the con- 
ventional gold band without so much as an 
engraved initial to distinguish it from thousands 
of others. In every direction we were brought 
up against that blank wall of anonymity. 

She would have been buried in Potter’s Field 
but for Mrs. Brand’s tender heart and generos- 
ity. ‘‘Miss Black wasn’t no common trash,” 
she said. ‘‘She couldn’t rest easy in that awful 
place, and anyway she won’t have to, not 
while I’ve got a beautiful lot in Woodlawn, and 
nobody using it but my first husband!” And 
so that poor, tired, pretty creature for whom 
there was “no room in the theatrical pro- 
fession’’ found room and rest in a grave which 
was only hers by the charity of a stranger. 


WAS still without an engagement, or the 

prospect of one, on the first of October. I 
began to be genuinely worried, and in desper- 
ation I decided to appeal to a well-known 
Chicago critic who had happened by a happy 
accident for me to witness our performance in 
a suburban theater the year before. I ex- 
plained my position fully and my tragic 
difficulty in getting even a hearing in man- 
agerial New York. His answer was kindness 
itself. He explained that it was almost his 
invariable rule never to give letters of intro- 
duction, but under the circumstances he had 
decided to break it in my favor. Inclosed was 
a note addressed to a firm of managers of 
National reputation. 

Dressed in my best—a best grown a little 
shabby in spite of my care—I made my ap- 
pearance at their offices and presented my card 
to an office boy. 

He examined the card superciliously. ‘‘If 
you came about an engagement there’s nuthin’ 
doin’. Companies are all filled.” © 

“Tf you take it to Mr. Rosenheim I think 
he’ll see me,” I insisted timidly. ‘‘Let me 
have the card a moment, please.’ 

I wrote across it: ‘‘Bringing a letter of 
introduction from Mr. Baldwin, of Chicago.” 

Within two minutes I was ushered into the 
inner office which without those magic words 
would have been impregnable to me. 

Mr. Rosenheim received me with marked 
courtesy. ‘‘I had a letter from Mr. Baldwin 
about you,” he purred. ‘‘We haven’t much 
to offer you, the companies are all pretty well 
filled; but we’re only too glad to make a place 
for any friend of Mr. Baldwin’s.” 

Then he asked as to my experience in the 
profession. Recited in that imposing office it 
sounded very meager and inadequate. 

When it was done he meditated for a mo- 
ment. ‘‘There’s a little part in a musical 
comedy, ‘Under the White Lights,’ just a few 
lines, and the salary’s small; would you be 
satisfied with twenty a week? We furnish 
costumes.” 

I snatched at the opportunity. Had Iknown 
then what I know now I would have asked for 
more, and, backed by Mr. Baldwin’s letter, 
I would have received it. But, with the mem- 
ories of the summer vividly before me, twenty 
a week and costumes found looked like wealth 
untold. 

‘Go to the stage door of the Tivoli Theater, 
ask for Mr. Bergbaum, and tell him I sent you 
for the part of the First Lady-in-Waiting. 
Here, give him this card,”” and Mr. Rosenheim 
bowed me politely to the door. 


CONCLUDED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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the paragraph is studied in the grammar 
school and in the High School, and is empha- 
sized in college composition work, about half 
the girls who take degrees do not understand 
the principles of this device for clearness, and 
make little or no use of it in practice. 

If a hundred girls can spend at least sixteen 
years in studying how to express themselves 
in their own language, how to spell, punctu- 
ate, use correct idiom, correct sentences, cor- 
rect paragraphs, correct letter forms—I do 
not venture to add good style—and write 
letters such as these, there must be something 
fundamentally wrong with the system. The 
basic defect that underlies all these various 
kinds of slips is that the girls do not know how 
to say what they mean. One of them remarks 
on this point: “I feel that I have a control of 
my own head which should make for mastery 
in whatever line I [should] take up.’”’ Does she 
not, in these very words, disprove her own 
statement? Adequate control of her own 
thinking would not have produced such an 
inaccurate statement. 

They do not say exactly what they mean 
nor mean exactly what they say. To realize 
this read the following: 

For in our college we have societies and houses 
to keep in order. We have dinners and parties to 
superintend and cook and all for fun. 


Her sentence as it stands means, by all the 
rules of English, that they have “societies 
: to keep in order. and parties 
to... « ~ CR6Rs 

The writer of the next sentence I give 
probably did not mean to suggest such a 
marked preference for men as is indicated by 
the italics: 

Newton to me, is the one college, because of its 
presidents, the many men on the faculty, the intimate 
relations into which we come with the faculty, its 
location—in a college center, its size which makes 
for breadth and democracy. 


Does she mean to imply that this is the one 
college located in a college center? 

Does the girl who wrote the following mean 
what she says? What does she mean? 


College has been to me a place presenting 
unlimited experimental possibilities, with milder 
consequences, but with much less help from elders, 
than are possible anywhere else. Consequently 
I have learned to be more self-reliant, but also 
to be sane. ; 


What is “‘a broad cultured education”? 
What is “‘a discriminating breadth”? ‘These 
benefits,’ writes another, ‘‘are all in addition 
to the literature, science, and fact that I have 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 47 
































As 100 College Girls 
Write Letters 
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become acquainted with.” The same girl has 
discovered that happiness is ‘‘ internal and not 
external.” Another says: 

College has furnished me with a good funda- 
mental basis of sound knowledge which enables 
me to see life in a broad and well proportioned 
oullook. 

What kind of basis is not fundamental? 
Have you ever seen life in a well proportioned 
outlook? ; 

I might cover pages with this sort of 
word slinging: the use of words that sound 
well without regard to the question whether 
or not they exactly match the thought which 
they are intended to express. 

The claims of some of these girls for the 
education they have received are certainly not 
borne out by the letters. 

For instance ‘individual thinking” is one of 
the claims. Out of the hundred letters thirty- 
four declare in almost identical language that 
they have gained a ‘“‘ broader outlook.’”’ Un- 
doubtedly this is true; but the fact that the 
truth is expressed in almost the same way inso 
large a proportion of the letters does not point 
toward any great individualism of thinking. 
There are not halfa dozen letters in all that 
vary noticeably, except as to correctness of 
form, from the type. 

That is one of the facts that, on the basis of 
these letters, I consider most damaging to the 
credit of our present system of education. 


FTER showing the various flaws in; these 
letters it is but fair to quote the letter 
which in both content and form is unmistakably 
the best of the hundred: 
72 West Blank Street, 
New York City. 
June 30, 1912. 
Miss EpitH RICKERT, Chicago, III. 

Dear Miss Rickert: Please pardon my long delay 
in complying with your request. Your note was 
mislaid and has just come to hand. 

{ credit college with having given me, or 
cultivated in me, the following: 

‘ Paes new interests and a broader outlook on 
ife. 

A somewhat more democratic spirit. 

A spirit of independence. 

Increased confidence in my ability in certain 
lines of work. 

Better methods of doing work. 

Increased intelligence at the outset in tackling 
new tasks. 

Ability to accomplish tremendous amount of 
varied work in limited time. 

A somewhat more scientific attitude. 


Now, you ask us to tell you what our Alma 
Mater has done forus. Very well. Considerable, 
in my case at least. But why don’t you also ask 
what she might have done for us but has failed 
to do? If we were to be perfectly candid about 
ourselves and about one another, I think there 
would be some interesting testimony in answer to 
this question also. I do not see indeed how you 
can decide whether ‘“‘our Alma Mater has given 
us the best possible equipment for life” unless you 
do take into account both sides of the picture. 

I don’t mean to imply by this that the ‘other 
side"’ is bad. Some students even may not be 
acquainted with the other side at all. But I do 
think you should not ignore it if you expect your 
conclusion to have full weight. 

Very truly yours, (Name) 
— College, 1912. 

This, to my mind, is the letter of a woman 
who has learned to think for herself, to look 
at a situation and balance the yeas and nays, 
to exercise judgment, and to postpone conclu- 
sions. There are only two others that can be 
grouped with this as approaching it in merit. 

Should not every one of these college girls 
have been able to write sucha letter as this? 





, OR a final test I submitted the one hundred 
letters to a college man in business, and 
asked him how many of the writers he would 
consider sufficiently well educated, sufficiently 
trained in neatness, accuracy and general effi- 
ciency—the power to turn their training to 
immediate account—so that on the strength of 
the letter alone he would be willing to give them 
a trial in the business world. He chose forty- 
one as worthy of further attention. 

Of the hundred college girls of 1912, then, 
about a third cannot spell; only thirty can 
punctuate even passably; only one-half can 
paragraph; only one-half can write fairly 
well; at least one-third fall below the standard 
of 70 for High School pupils in the correct use 
of English idiom and sentences and as showing 
the kind of thinking that college is supposed 
to give to all. 

Here, then, is the arraignment: Less than 
two-thirds of average 1912 graduates made 70 
according to the High School standard of 
English; only two-fifths wrote letters which, 
judged by an impartial business man, were 
not immediately cast aside as not worth his 
serious consideration. 

The new Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupa- 
tions is trying to help college women to find 
positions. How far do they help themselves, 
in writing such letters as these? 


What the Theater Can Do 
for the School 
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Consequently we have forgotten that to cut 
and rearrange plays of the past or to adapt 
foreign plays to. our very different conditions 
of life is to destroy the original artistic effect, 
without substituting anything better. Boys 
and girls who have given with a wise coach a 
standard play as it was written, not as it has 
been weighed down with tricky stage business 
or rearranged for a ‘‘star,’’ will grasp this 
other fundamental fact once for all. 

The reach of such an experience, however, 
may go even beyond gain in deportment and 
in knowledge of thedrama as anart. Afterall 
drama is ‘‘life brought to a focus.’ Now 
youth is self-centered, prone to the ‘‘gang’”’ 
spirit, impulsive rather than reasoning. 

Sharing inaschool play which is rightly con- 
ducted means study to understand and to pre- 
sent sympathetically another than one’s self. 
Sympathetic understanding of one figure de- 
velops curiosity as to others, thus widening 
and deepening observation and comprehension 
of character. The self-isolation so dangerous in 
youth is broken up. Moreover impulsive action 
means disbelief in asserted results or disregard 
ofthem. The young actor must see in the well- 
chosen school play that a given character 
placed in given circumstances means definite 
and unavoidable results. He sees it himself, 
is not told it by an elder, and the fact cannot 
fail to impress him. 


OR is all I have been saying mere theory. 

“‘The Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools” (1910), printed for the Chicago Public 
Schools, says: ‘‘Impromptu dramatization in 
the early grades should be followed in later 
grades by written dramatization, original or 
based on stories.”’ Naturally such dramatiza- 
tion is at first very simple: forinstance, of the 
story of ‘‘The Three Bears,”’ or ‘‘ The Fox and 
the Grapes”; but the: recognition in the 
Chicago schools of an instinct in the child 
which must be recognized, and, when properly 
recognized, becomes invaluable for education, 
is the important matter. 

As I have already pointed out the Ethical 
Culture School of New York City has elabor- 
ately studied the use of the dramatic instinct 
in children. The effectiveness of acting in 
standard plays asa means of turning the chil- 
dren of immigrants into good citizens has been 
demonstrated at Hull-House, Chicago, the 
Educational Alliance of New York City, and 
many other Settlement Houses throughout the 
country. 

Some years ago I watched a group of Cam- 
bridge boys and girls aged from eight to fifteen 
give annually a play of Shakespeare’s. This, 
under the guidance of the special enthusiast 
among them, they chose and rehearsed for 
themselves. Canvassing among themselves 
the merits for their company of Shakespeare’s 
plays meant eager reading of nearly all his 
plays—and always with thought of them pri- 
marily as drama. Thus, because they lived 
intimately with the best, their tastes were 


raised. One of them was allowed to browse 
among my dramatic books provided I could 
see what he chose for reading. One day I 
found him turning Over recent plays of all sorts 
and kinds. Finally he said: ‘‘ This looks the 
most interesting. May I take it?” 

“‘Certainly’’; for it was Rann Kennedy’s 
“Servant in the House.” 

Next day he brought it back, enthusiastic. 
““The best play I have read for a long time,” 
he said. 

Now to pick out a play as thoughtful and so 
unusual from a shelf with much more popular 
plays on it, and to enjoy it sincerely, meant at 
least possessing the foundation of asound taste 
in drama. 

Again, by request, I went with two of the 
company to a harmless but rather cheap play. 
I wanted to refuse to accept, but deemed it 
wiser to go and watch results. 

About halfway through the play, which my 
companions seemed to find entertaining, the 


older turned to me, saying: “‘ How much did’ 


you pay apiece for the tickets? ”’ 
**One dollar.” 
“Hm! Too bad. 
show.” 
And it was! 
Standards, you see, on all sides, and, as a 
result of contact, experience with standard 
drama under the conditions by which it can 
best be judged when acted. Give these young 
people who throng our vaudeville, picture 
shows and theaters a chance to obtain stand- 
ards and the situation for nearly all becomes 
safe enough. 


It’s about a fifty-cent 


T IS all summed up in the words of a Jewish 
lad of eleven who sat in front of me at a 
performance by children at the Educational 
Alliance. He watched the acting, absorbed. 
Between the acts I ventured to ask: ‘‘ Do 
you come here often?” 

A half-turn, a stare, and then: “ Yep.” 

“To you live far away?” 

**Brooklyn.”’ 

*‘Don’t you ever goto the theaters there?” 

“‘Used ter.”’ 

“What kind?” 

“*Ten and twenties” (the prices for admission 
to the cheap melodrama theaters). 

“Well, why do you come ’way over here, 
then?” 

A full turn, a contemptuous stare, and then, 
as if to close all discussion: ‘‘’Cause I gets 
more for my money.” 

And that is the whole matter in a nutshell! 

Today an increasing number of schools, pub- 
lic and private, very many Settlement Houses 
and some colleges are teaching our youths how, 
in seeing what isgenuine dramatic art, and not 
salaciousnesS or mere time-killing, they can 
get “more for their money.” But for the 
widest spread of these right ideas in which 
advance for dramatic art and safety for the 
boy and girl lie, the heartiest codperation by 
parents with the school is absolutely necessary. 
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These are the two packages — 


The Knox Pure Plain Sparkling which you use with your own 
lemons, and the Knox Pure Sparkling Acidulated, which is 
exactly the same as the Plain except an envelope of pure con- 
centrated lemon juice is added, a great convenience when you 
are too busy to squeeze lemons. Each package contains a tablet 
in separate envelope, for use if coloring is desired. 
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O more “bed-exhaustion.” 
No more cramping or rack- 
ing of nerves and muscles. The 
little pictures at the top tell the 
story of its varied uses. A bed 
and chair in one, Complete with 
high-grade mattress and springs. 
IDEAL FOR REGULAR USES. 


<a 
ing 
Think of the thousands ofinvalids in home and hospital, 
the chronic sufferers, the victims of accident or disease, 
ped-ridden, bed-weary and tired, oh,so tired of the old- 
fashioned STRAIGHT BED. 

The Wallace Adjustable Bed gives any position to the 
invalid and meets every requirement of the nurse. 
Simple, Scientific, sanitary. A child can adjust it. 
Solves problem of the sick-room. Indorsed by physi- 
cians, surgeons, nurses and hospitals. 





Illustrated Catalogue on Request. Wire Orders Our Expense. 
@e WALLACE ADJUSTABLE BED COMPANY 
816 Wright Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


L 
LADY WANTED 


To introduce Dress Goods, Hdkfs., and Petticoats. Quick sales, 
big profits. Best line—lowest prices—sold through agents only. 
No money required. New Spring patterns nowready. Samplesand 


case free. Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 13N, Binghamton,N.¥. 




















SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue Sree. Write to-day, 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
O Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Snug, Warm Shirt 





A million mothers use the Rubens Shirt to 
ward off coughs and colds. 

It is double-thick in front. It has no open 
laps. It snugly fits, and the shirt is adjustable. 
It’s never too loose or tight. 

It goes on like a jacket—no buttons. 

Judge for yourself what such a shirt means 
to the baby in winter. See for yourself why 
a million infants wear this shirt today. See it 
at your store. 

Ask for Rubens Shirts, and be sure that this! 
label appears On the front. This shirt is our inven- ! 


tion and our sole production. No imitation is like it. Don't be misled on something ! 
so important. : 


Rubens Shirts 





















For Infants 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool and 





silk. Also in merino (half wool). 
Prices rum from 25 cents up. 

Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers 
can't supply. Ask us for pictures, sizes and Prices. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market Street, CHICAGO 


Also in silk and wool. 


No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528988—550233 (33) 
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T was just before the Aiin- 
ner that Mrs. S., the guest, 
said: ‘‘What différence 

does it make about the extract ? 


Men never know thé difference.”’ 


‘“Well,” returned Mrs, Wilson, 
the hostess, ‘‘mine does. I’ve had 
to use the only vanilla I could bor- 
row for that baked custard. Don’t 
you suppose he'll know it isn’t 
Burnett’s— or at least that it hasn’t 
the usual fine flavor?’” 

*‘T?]]_ wager a pair of gloves,”” 
said Mrs, S., ‘‘that he doesn’t.”’ 

At dessert time Wilson re- | 


marked, ‘‘Milly, this custard isn’t 
Why is it?” 


He didn’t know why both wom- 
en laughed. And Mrs, Wilson 
got the gloves. 


so good as usual. 













































urnett’s 
VANILLA 


proves, what every careful cook 
knows, that it’s the /:tt/e points of 
difference that make one dessert 
better than another. 

Burnett’s is the pure, perfect va- 
nilla—derived from that wonderful 
Mexican bean—exquisite in 
flavor and fragrance. 

Send for FREE book of 775 
delicious desserts, and please 


"VaneiLis mention your grocer’s name, 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept.A 36 India Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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Wes stern Package 





Eastern Package 







































Design 7065 
To be embroidered in shades of Blue, Green, Yellow 
and outlined with Blac k. 


GIVEN 


Pillow Top and Back 


This handsome conventional design pillow top given 
away in order to introduce Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss intoevery home. Pillow topismad 
of Pure Linen Russian Crash stamped and hand 
tinted ready to be embroidered. Outfit sent free 
and prepaid if yousend us 30c to cover the regular 
retail price of 6 skeims of Richardson’s Grand Prize 
Grecian Silk Floss to start work with. Outfit includes: 
1 Pillow Top, size 17x22 inches, stamped and 
hand tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash. 
1 Pillow Back. 
1 Easy Diagram Lesson, showing you just ex- 
actly how to take every stitch. 
1 Premium Art Book, showing over 500of the lat- 
estand mostatt ractive embroidery designs. 
6 SKEINS RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE 
GRECIAN SILK FLOSS. 
All sent for only 30c and your dealer’s name 


How to Get the Complete Outfit 


Just send us 30c in stamps or silver and the name 
of your dealer. This exceptionally attractive offer 
is made to introduce Richardson's Grand Prize Grecian 
Silk Floss into every home in America, and may be 
withdrawn at any time. 


Do not delz ay. Justsend us 30c instamps 
Send Today or silver and the name of your dealer 
and w we will send you the outfit. Write TODAY. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
305-309 W. Adams St., Dept. 2011, Chicago, Ill. 


B E AD S Make Purses, Belts, Dress Trimmings, 
Hair Ornaments, Necklaces,Lampshades 
and hundreds of other pretty things to wear, to sell and 


for the home. Illustrated catalogue for a stamp. Address 
United Beadwork Co.,17 W. 45th St., New York City 


applies ideal hatching 
Mandy Lee Incubator oaiten automatic- 
ally. Regulates moisture and ventilation as well as 
heat. Important exclusive features. Fewer hatches 
spoiled, chicks large and healthy. Send for free, up-to- 
date book. Geo, H. Lee Co., 1217 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 






























The Country Doctor 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


But Ellen insisted on helping, and, when the 
bed was in place, made it up with the fine old 
linen Charlotte produced, exclaiming over its 
handsome monograms of an antique pattern 
much admired in these days. 

‘*But where is your bed, Charlotte? I want 
to get that ready too,’”’ she urged, when various 
small tasks were completed. 

“Oh, never mind about mine. I’ll see to 
that later.””, Charlotte was rubbing away at an 
old brass candlestick upon the dressing-table. 

“T didn’t see another bed. Surely you can’t 
both sleep in this?” 

“Hardly. Poor Granny! No, mine is a 
cot—folding—the nicest thing!”’ 

“And you’ve no furniture at all for your 
room?” 

‘Don’t want it. Granny will let me peep 
in her mirror. Don’t look so shocked, Len. 
We’re just camping out for a year, you know, 
and I brought all we needed. What’s the use 
of being incumbered with household goods?” 

“But you have them—somewhere? Let me 
send for them, dear—please. If you are to stay 
all winter you must be comfortable.” 

“We shall be. And—I haven’t any more 
things, if you must have it. When the estate 
was sold I bought in all I could afford, but have 
sold some since. You may as well knowit, but 
I want you to understand that I don’t consider 
ita hardship at all to live as Lintend to live this 
year. I shall be making money hand over fist 
presently, and, by the time I have had my city 
studio a year or two, shall be affording Eastern 
rugs and hand-carved furniture. Wait andsee!” 

She stopped polishing and stood looking at 
her friend with the peculiar radiant look which 
was her greatest charm, her dark eyes glow- 
ing, her lips in proud, sweet lines of resolution, 
her round chin held high. Then she laughed, 
throwing her head higher yet with a gay spirit, 
came forward and caught Ellen Burns by the 
shoulders, and, bending, kissed her. 

“T told you I wasn’t proud,” she said, “‘ but 
Iam! Too proud to be proud! I never be- 
lieved in the pride which covers up, but in that 
which frankly owns its poverty—and laughs 
atit. I laugh!”’ 

“You splendid girl! Where did you get it?” 

“Picked it up. But I really think I shall 
have the happiest year out of this I have 
known yet.” 

“T believe you will. 
having you so near.”’ 


And I shall delight in 


4 i IE two descended. By the time Mrs. Kel- 
cey’s workday was over the front room was 
in order, and Charlotte, bidding good-night to 
her servitors, gave them hearty praise and bade 
them come back early in the morning. Ellen 
had gone home, inviting Charlotte to follow 
at her convenience. 

‘“T must run out and pick some flowers for 
my copper bowl,” Charlotte had said. “Then 
the room will be ready to show your husband 
this evening. I’m anxious to have it make a 
good impression on him, and I’ve discovered 
that men always notice posies.” 

So out in the tangled garden she chose a 
great bunch of larkspur in mingled shadings 
from pale blues and lavenders to deepest sap- 
phire tones, and bringing it in exultantly filled 
the copper bowl and set it on the old spindle- 
legged table opposite the fireplace. Woven rag 
rugs in dull blues lay on the floor; one great 
winged chair, Granny’s chair, stood by the win- 
dow. Besides this were the splint-bottomed, 
high-backed chair, two Sheraton chairs and a 
Chippendale mirror, all relics of a once luxuri- 
ous old home. Two small portraits in oil hung 
upon the wall, painted by some master hand, 
portraits of Charlotte’s parents. This was all 
the furnishing the room contained, but some- 
how in the warm light of the late July afternoon 
it did not look bare. 

The Chesters, the Macauleys and the 
Burnses all came across the street in the early 
July evening to view the work which had been 
done. Charlotte had slipped on a thin white 
gown and pinned a bunch of old-fashioned 
crimson-and-pink ‘‘bleeding-hearts’’ at her 
waist to do the occasion honor. She looked 
somehow, already, as if she belonged with 
the place. She sat upon the doorstone and 
hemmed small muslin curtains which were to go 
inthe bedrooms upstairs, and Martha, Winifred 
and Ellen, seeing, sent for their sewing materials 
and helped her while the daylight lasted. 


] URNS, looking on, hands in pockets, sud- 

denly observed: ‘‘We fellows ought to be 
doing something for her. What do you say to 
every man going for a scythe and cutting the 
grass?” 

Macauley groaned. ‘‘Why begin to be 
neighborly at sucha pace? Cutting this grass 
is going to be no easy task.”’ 

But Chester and Burns had already started 
across the street and Macauley was obliged to 
follow. By the time darkness fell the front 
yard had been cropped into at least a sem- 
blance of tidiness, and Charlotte was express- 
ing her gratitude to three warm gentlemen and 
regretting that she had not been keeping house 
long enough to be able to offer them something 
more substantial in the way of reward. 

““Come over when we are settled, and Granny 
and I will have some sparkling Southern 
beverages for you,” she promised. 

‘““ You are coming to us to sleep, child,” Ellen 
said, as the hour for departure arrived and 
Charlotte showed no signs of closing up her 
small domain. 

“Not at all. I mean to have the fun of 
spending the first night in my new home,” Miss 
Ruston declared, and held to her decision in 
spite of the arguments and entreaties of the 
women and the assertions of the men that she 
would be afraid. 


“Well, then, beat on a dishpan if anything 
disturbs you, and we'll rush across in a body 
and rescue you,”’ promised Macauley. 

Left alone, Charlotte went inside, lighted a 
genial-looking lamp and sat down alone in her 
little living-room. Chin in her palms, she leaned 
her elbows upon the spindle-legged table, look- 
ing up at the portrait of her mother, glowing 
in a mellow light from the lamp. She sat 
for a long time in this posture, her eyes los- 
ing their sparkle and growing dreamy and at 
last a trifle misty. When this stage occurred 
she suddenly jumped up, carried the lamp into 
the kitchen, searched until she found a candle, 
and lighted it. Then extinguishing the lamp 
she went slowly upstairs to the cot-bed. 

By the following evening her preparations 
were so far complete that she could take the 
evening train for the South, announcing that 
the two future occupants of the little house 
would return within forty-eight hours. During 
her absence the three women who were her’ 
friends put their heads together, ordered much 
extra baking and brewing done in their own 
kitchens, and ended by stocking her small 
shelves with a great array of good things. 


LITTLE before the forty-eight hours had 

gone by Miss Ruston was leading a tiny 
figure, with shoulders held almost as straight as 
her own, in at the hedge gate. It was twilight 
ofthe August evening. The cottage door was 
open and the rays from the lamp lately lighted 
by her neighbors streamed down the path. 

Charlotte stooped—she had to stoop a long 
way—and put her lips close to the small ear 
under the white hair which lay softly over it. 
“Doesn't it look like home, Granny?” she said 
in a peculiar clear tone, a little raised. 

“What say, dear?”’ responded a low and 
quite toneless voice, the voice of the very deaf. 

“Home, Granny?’’ repeated the younger 
voice. The strong arm of the taller figure came 
about the small shoulders in the little gray 
traveling coat. 

“Warm? Not sowarmas it was on the train. 
I shall be quite comfortable once I am sitting 
quietly in my chair.” 

Doctor and Mrs. Burns, following the trav- 
elers with certain pieces of hand luggage, looked 
at one another. 

“Bless her small heart! Is she as deaf as 
that?” queried Red Pepper in a whisper. ‘“‘I 
shall have difficulty in getting my adoration 
over to her!” 

“She has grown much deafer since I knew her 
several years ago,” Ellen explained. ‘‘But as 
her eyes seem bright as ever I imagine you will 
have no difficulty in making her understand 
your adoration. She is used to it.”’ 

“T should think she might be. 
prettiest old lady I ever saw—and looks one of 
the keenest. We shall understand each other 
if we have to write on slates.” 

Charlotte led Mrs. Chase—Mrs. Rodney 
Rutherford Chase was the name on the 
visiting-cards she still used with scrupulous 
care for the observances of etiquette—in at 
the cottage door and placed her in the winged 
chair. She untied and removed a microscopic 
bonnet, drew off the gray coat and laid an 
inquiring finger on her charge’s wrist. 

“Let me attend to that,” begged R. P. 
Burns, looming in the small doorway. “TI’ll 
find out how tired she is. I doubt if she would 
admit it by word of mouth.” 


She is the 


E WENT down on one knee beside the 

chair, a procedure which brought his smil- 

ing face beside the old lady’s questioning one. 

His fingers clasped her wrist and held it after 
he had found out what it told him. 

“Tired?’’ he said very distinctly, his lips 
forming the word for her to see. 

Mrs. Chase shook her head decidedly. ‘Not 
at all, Doctor. But the train was warm and 
very dusty. I shall be glad to feel a cool linen 
pillow under my head instead of a hot cotton 
one.”’ 

He nodded. ‘‘ Could you eat a bit and drink 
a cup of tea?” 

“What say, Doctor? Tea? Yes, I should 
be glad of tea. I never like the decoction they 
serve upon trains and call ‘tea.’”’ 

“T’ll have it for her in a minute,” and Ellen 
went out into the kitchen. 

Burns looked up at Miss Ruston. ‘‘ As soon 
as she has had her tea she must go to bed. She 
has stood the journey well, but she needs a long 
rest after it.”” Then he looked at Mrs. Rodney 
Rutherford Chase again. ‘‘I can see you are a 
very plucky small person,”’ said he; and her 
nod and smile in answer showed that at least 
she caught the indications of a compliment. 

Presently, when she had had her tea, had 
patted Ellen’s hand for bringing it, and had 
looked about her a little with observant eyes 
which showed pleasure when they rested on 
certain familiar objects, she rested her white 
curls back against the chair and looked up at 
her granddaughter like a child who asks to be 
put to sleep. 

Burns advanced again. ‘‘May I have the 
honor?” he asked, stooping over the tiny figure 
with outstretched arms. 

“You'll find me pretty heavy, Doctor,” said 
she; but she put up her arms and clasped his 
neck as he lifted her, quite as if it were a matter 
of course with her to have stalwart men offer 
their services on all occasions. 

Burns strode up the steep and narrow stair- 
case with her as if she had been a child, Char- 
lotte preceding him with a pair of candles. In 
her own room he laid the little old lady on the 
bed, then stooped once more. 

“May I have a reward for that?” he asked, 
and, without waiting for permission, kissed the 
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#REB 


THIS SPLENDID BOOK ON 


OYSTERS 


AND HOW TO COOK THEM 


F most folks knew more 
about Oysters they would eat 
them oftener—knew how 

delicious they were— how easy 
to prepare—how economical— 
how healthful—how many ways 
they can be cooked. 


Talk to the chef of a big hotel 
—to the head of a great sanato- 
rium—or to one of its many con- 
valescents—to any oysterman— 
they know! 


Or, write for the new Oyster Cook 
Book, published by the oyster grow- 
ers and dealers themselves—contain- 
ing 100 oyster recipes. Your family 
will enjoy the new oyster dishes you 
can then serve. You will enjoy seeing 
your meat bill cut squarely in half. | 
Drop a postal today and get your copy. ff 


The OysterGrowers& Dealers | 
Ass’n of North America | 


Comprising the leading dealers and shippers 
of the United States and Canada. 


Address :— Secretary of 
Committee on Publicity 
Dept. G, Box 1574, 

New York City. 















Do You Know What Dust 


Contains ? 


An analysis made by the U. S. War Dept. 
shows that dust is filth in its most danger- 
ous form. It spreads tuberculosis. Contains 
every form of disease germ, also particles of 
sand, soot, ashes, street sweepings, hairs, 
plant pollen, plant fibres, lint, remains of 
flies and waste material of endless variety. 


Dustless 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Mop 


absorbs every speck of dust it touches. Noth- 
ing gets into the air. Our chemical treatment 
makes it pick up and hold every particle of 
dust with which it*comes in contact. 

If your dealer does not carry B-B Dustless 
Specialties send us his name and 


We Will Send You, Express Prepaid, 
To Your Door 


all of the following B-B 
Dustless Specialties: 
B-B Dustless Mop, B-B 
Dustless Dust Cloth, 
B-B Bric-a-Brac Duster. 
Usethem 10days. Ifyou 
like them, send us $1.00, 
otherwise return them 
without paying a cent. 
All black mops are not B-B 
Mops. The genuine B-B 
Dustless Mop has here and 
there a yellow thread. Avoid 
substitutes. 
MILTON CHEMICAL CO. 
166 Binney Street 
Cambridge C, Mass. 


Look for the 


Yellow Thread 





































New Orleans 
Hand-Made 


« . H 
Convent Lingerie | 
With the object of placing a sample 
garment of our exceptional collec- |, 
tion of real hand-made, hand-em- }} 
- broidered garments in your hands 
we offer either of these geste pieces, Corset | 

i} Cover, Chemise, Drawers 
; or Baby Cap, prepaid for 98 cts. each | 
All as represented or purchase price refunded. 

















iy GUS MAYER COMPANY 
New Orleans, ‘The Homeof Hand Needlework” 


Write for Children's and Infants’ Wear Catalogue. 
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What’s Wrong With 
Her Stockings? 


A seam in front! Well, why 
not as well as in the back? The 
only difference is that the front 


seam is unusual, whereas we take 
the back seam for granted as a neces- 
sary evil to get the proper shape. 


But amy seam in a stocking is odd, 
homely and uncomfortable to the 
woman who realizes the beauties and 
benefits in 


BURSON 
HOSE 


Knit Without a Seam 


The Burson machines are the only 
ones in the world which knit the fit 
right into the stocking so it cannot 
come out in wear or wash. Keeping 
the ankle small and shapely; widening the calf 
and allowing “‘give’’ to the knee— 
shaping the whole stocking into last- 
ing, beautiful curves—this is what 
the Burson machines 
do—and they do it with- 
out a seam anywhere— 
back or front. 

If you want real ho- 
siery comfort —with 
style and long service, 
you must have Burson. 

PRICES—cotton 19c 
to mercerized 75c. At 
all dealers, or address 


BURSON 
KNITTING CO. 


Dept. No. 1 


— til. 















THE-BURSON THE OTHERS 














The Original Vacuum 
Carpet Sweeper 


Looks somewhat like the ordinary carpet 
sweeper as to size, operation and cost—but 


Differs 


since the Sweeper-Vac. removes every particle 
of dust, dirt and threads by the refreshing 
air-process and raises no dust. 

Refuse imitations. Our basic patent No. 
996,810 is the reason. 


We offer a Free Trial, 
no matter where you live. 
No electricity needed. 
Simply write us and 
either say,‘‘I wish to see 
the Sweeper-Vac.” 
or ‘‘ Please send fur- 
ther information.’ 
We will do the rest. 
















Pneuvac Company 
405 Blake Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


Agents Wanted 








Avoid Imitations 





























Small Trees, etc., by mail postpaid. 


ollections cheap, in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 


168- 7AGE Send for it today and learn 
é FREE! real values. Direct deal will 


CATAL’ 
insure a at best at least cost. 


The Storrs & Harrison Company 
Box 12, Painesville, Ohio (57) 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of carlotsof FRUIT 
and ORNAMENTALTREES, 
1,200acres, 60in hardy Roses, 
none better grown. 47 green- 
houses of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniums and other things 
too numerous to mention. 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, 
Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Immense stock of SUPERB 
CANNAS, the queen of bedding plants. 50 choice 





SQUEAKS 


stopped; “*3-in-One” oils everything right, locks, clocks, 
hinges, sewing machines, typewriters; generous free sample 


sent by 3 IN 1 OIL CO., 41 Broadway, New York. 





THE COUNTRY 
DOCTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


delicate cheek, as soft and smooth as velvet 
beneath his lips. 

““You are a very good young man,”’ said the 
old lady. ‘I think I shall have to adopt you 
as a grandson.” 

Burns laid his hand on his heart and made 
her a deeply respectful bow, at which she 
laughed and waved him away. 

“ Adorable,” said he to Charlotte on his way 
down, “is not a word which men use over every 
small object, as you women do, therefore it 
should have the more force when they do make 
use of it. No other word fits Mrs. Chase so 
well. Consider me yours to command in her 
service at any hour of day or night.” 

“Thank you,”’ Charlotte called softly after 
him. “I assure you she will command you 
herself and delight in doing it. She never fails 
to recognize homage when she receives it nor 
to demand it when she does not. But she will 
give you quite as much as she takes from you.”’ 

“T’m confident of it,” and Burns descended 
to his wife. ase have a rival,” he told her. 

ITH a camera hing ie a step over her 

shoulder, and a small tripod tucked under 
herarm, Charlotte Chase Ruston, photographer, 
turned aside from the country road along which 
she was walking, to follow a winding lane at the 
edge of the wood. The luring entrance to this 
lane had been beyond her power to resist, 
although the sun had climbed nearly to the 
zenith, warning her that it was time to turn her 
steps toward home. In her search for pictur- 
esque bits of landscape to turn to account in 
her work her enthusiasm was likely at any time 
to lead her far afield. 

Just as the lane promised to debouch into an 
open meadow, and release its victim from any 
special sense of curiosity, it suddenly swerved 
to one side, forced its way under a pair of 
bars, and ran curving away into deep shadows, 
fringed with fern and overhung with the dense 
foliage of oak and walnut. A distant glimpse of 
brilliant scarlet flowers, standing like sentinels 
in uniform against the deep green of the under- 
growth, beckoned like a hand. With a laugh 
Charlotte set her foot upon the bottom rail. 
“T’m coming,” she called softly to the scarlet 
flowers. ‘‘ You needn’t shout so loud at me.” 

Hurrying because of the hour, she pulled 
her blue linen skirts over the fence and dropped 
lightly upon the other side. She ran along the 
lane to the flowers, stopped to admire, but 
refused to pick them, telling them they were 
better where they were and would droop before 
she could get them home. Then she went 
swiftly on beyond a bend in the cart path, 
catching the faint sound of falling water and 
impelled to see its source, just as every one 
is who hears that suggestive sound. And of 
course the water was farther away than it 
sounded. 

A trifle short of breath from her haste she 
ran it down at last and came upon it—a series 
of small waterfalls down which a small stream 
tumbled recklessly along a vagrant water- 
course, seeming to care little when it reached 
its destination, so that it contrived to have 
plenty of fun and exercise on its way. And 
on the bank beside it, stretched recumbent, 
hands clasped under head, lay a long figure in 
flannels, a straw hat and a book by its side. 

Charlotte stopped short. The figure turned 


its head, sat up, and got rather quickly to its. 


feet, pushing back a heavy, dark lock of hair 
which had fallen across a tanned forehead. 
Dr. John Leaver came forward. 
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FLOSSIE I “ISI TER 
OCTOBER AWARDS 


Prize Winners 


RAYMOND T. ROBERTS (age 15), Minnesota 
VERA A. ROBINSON (age 15), Canada 
CLARA SHUEY, Ohio 
PUZELLE PALM (age 15), Pennsylvania 
HiL_pA M. Hook (age 14), Canada 
RUTH CROZIER (age 14), Pennsylvania 

IDA S. PARKER, Ohio 
NELLIE G. and MARY A. GALLAGHER (age 12 and 
8), Panama 
MILDRED G. Honey (age 12), Canada 
MARIO BRAU (age 12), Porto Rico 
MABELLE BLalrr, Indiana 
OLIVE KATHLEEN BEtTs (age 10), Nova Scotia 
VERA and SNIDER CroucH, New Hampshire 
ELsIE Many, Rhode Island 
LIONEL StuDT PEWAMoO, Michigan 
MARION KELLy, Alaska 
KATHLEEN R. JACKSON (age 12), Canada 
J. E. and W. H. KING, Japan 
MARTHA STARR, Maryland 
WALDEMAR PEHRSSON, Massachusetts 
OGDEN Crowson, North Carolina 
ARTHUR QuIGG, Canada 
Lity LEA, Japan 
BIRDIE LEMOINE, Canada 
EOLEE WILLIAMS (age 13), Mississippi 
ELvA CLARK, Washington 
SADIE and JESSIE MACDOUGALL, Canada 
INES SOLER, Porto Rico 
EssIE BLACKLER, Newfoundland 
MABE!. PERRIGUEY (age 11), California 


Roll of Honor 


HELENE SAXON, Massachusetts 
YVONNE GINGRAS, Michigan 
GERTRUDE E. SHIPPEN (age 13), Illinois 
RutH T. WILDER, California 
MARGARET BLACK, Iowa 
MABEL DALE (age 11), Oklahoma 

DoroTHY MASON (age 9), Michigan 
CHARLOTTE WHITE (age 12), New Jersey 
Mary IDALINE BERRYMAN (age 814), California 
HOMER PONDER (age 7), Texas 
NorMA SHELDON, Nebraska 

Mona MACcNIE (age 11), South Africa 
MARGUERITE AYRES, Alaska 

RICHARD FURNESS (age 10), Illinois 
Joun A. Tay.Lor, Michigan 

BILLIE BATES PHIFER (age 9), North Carolina 

PAUL SHAFER, Pennsylvania 

GERTRUDE WILLIs (age 6), California 

EpGAR WILSON SPACKMAN, Pennsylvania 
LILLIAN CHRISTENSEN, Canada 

































































HE new multicolor, 

floral, Pompadour, 
Dresden and Louis XVI 
effects, in which the new 
“Shower-Proof” Foulards 
are offered, will surely 
arouse new enthusiasm 
among women who love 
these exquisite silks for 
their beauty and_ utility. 
Several hundred designs — 
all exclusive. 





















CHENEY Y 
LES 


Silk Manufacturers 


New York 





are of superior quality, and include practi- 

cally every kind of goods made of silk— 

whether for dresses, millinery, decoration 

or upholstery, the haberdasher or manufac- 
turer. Man or woman. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


4th Avenue and 18th Street 
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Half Hour’s Work 


Saves Furniture Dollars 


Investigate the economy and high 
quality of Come-Packt Furniture, sold 
DIRECT from the factory ona 
Money-Back Guarantee. ‘‘Come- 
Packt ’’ increases the purchasing 
power of your furniture money. 


Shipped in 
Finished Sections 


All parts fit perfectly —quickly as- 
sembled —screwdriver or hammer only 
tool needed. Result: A handsome sav- 
ing and a handsome set of furniture! 









SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACKT 


» FURNITURE »..~ 


‘6 sé ” 
Mission”’ and ‘‘ Colonial 
together with a great variety of other 
styles. Artistic, dignified, durable. 
Honestly made of finest Quarter-Sawn 

White Oak, Mahogany, Willow. 


Big Book Free 


This richly illustrated volume is filled 
with rare bargains in Come - Packt 
Furniture, Pianos, Rugs and Floor 
Covering. 

FREE, postpaid. A postal brings it. 
Write today. (3) 
Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
116 Fernwood Ave. Toledo, Ohio 























Free— 
This helpful 






Few people understand the many valuable uses 
of the hot water bottle, fountain syringe and ice 
bag. A correct knowledge of these uses will 
often prevent sickness and relieve minor aches 
Our free booklet, written by a leading New Vock 
physician, imparts this knowledge in a common- 
sense way. It also shows why you should buy 
“‘Kantleek” Hot Water Bottles, Fountain Syr- 
inges, Ice Bags and other rubber goods. 


Guaranteed for Two Years 


So carefully are they made that we guarantee to 
replace, without charge, every article that shows 
any imperfections within two years from date 
of purchase. Long after the ordinary water 
bottle has become leaky, the ‘‘ Kantleek’’ will 
be giving good service. 

**Kantleek’’ Rubber Goods are sold bya reliable druggist in 
nearly every community. Upon request we'll refer you tothe 
dealer in your town ; or if we have no dealer, we'll ship direct 
uponreceiptofpriceanddruggist’ sname. No. 12 (popularsize) 
Water Bottle in white rubber costs $1.50; red rubber, $1.75. 


Write today for our book—it’s free 
The Seamless Rubber Co. 532,{o2e7e"*,4v¢- 













































“‘Nearly a Quarter- 
Century of Leadership’’ 


Ownership of 
that extraordinary 
motor-car, the 

C-S1x 
will be fully 
justified by its 
performance 
and by the ad- 
miration it will 
command from 


your friends. 


$4500 to $5950 
Catalogue on request 


Stevens-Duryea Company 
Chicopee Falls Mass 


“Pioneer Builders of American Sixes” 


C-Six 
Seven Passengers 
$4750 







































































Design No. C-104—Size 17x22 in. 
Tinted in a Combination of Delft Blue, Brown and Green 


Only 25c 


This Pillow top is made from the best quality of 
Aberdeen Crash, the new material so admirably 
adapted to color combinations. To be embroid- 
ered in tones of Delft blue, brown and green. One 
of the most beautiful pillows we have ever shown. 
Outfit includes — 

One Pillow Top, size 17x22 in.—with design hand- 
tinted on best quality Aberdeen Crash. 

One Pillow Back. 

One Diagram Lesson—showing arrangement of 
stitches and color combinations. 


; One Copy of New Premium Art Book. C 
6 Skeins of Richardson’s Mercerized 
Cotton Floss. Price of outfit — 


complete, POSTAGE PREPAID, only 


Richardson’s 
Mercerized Cotton Floss 


—the Fast-CoLor Mercerized Cotton Floss. We are 
making this Special Offer in order to introduce 
Richardson’s Mercerized Cotton Floss into every 
home in America. Write today; don’t delay. This 
is YOUR Opportunity to secure this beautiful Pillow 
on a remarkable offer. Enclose ONLY 25¢c (stamps or 
silver) and the name of your dealer and we will mail 
the outfit, FULLY PREPAID. 


. . . d Ss . 
Richardson Silk Co. Dept-9011,Chicago 














ABLACH ") 


Face Powper 
WOMAN’S BEAUTY 


is her complexion. Society requires and every 
wornan desires that soft, clear, velvety smooth- 
ness which LABLACHE 

always imparts. Invisible, 

but adherent, its delicate 

perfume is a sugges- 

tion of refinement. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. 
Flesh, White, Pink or 
Cream. 50c. a box 
of druggists or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually. Send 
ro cents for a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO., 
French Perfumers, Dept. A, 


125 Kingston &+., Boston, ws. | 








BUSINESS IS 
BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


man in the face and act indifferent about 
sellin’ when the need to sell was prickin’ him 
sore. I’ve heard him tell one, ard another, 
and another, this when he meant that, and that 
to cover up the truth o’ this— well, he’s counted 
a smart business man, I hear ’em say. I know 
him different. I’ve been contented to share his 
gainin’ to keep the bread inside my bones and 
the children’s, but I’ve never see him spin sobs 
out of a child before. That’s why I’ve let the 
truth out on him a-purpose—just like your 
girl, Matthew Burton, has let it out on you 
unmeaning. You're fine business men, I s’pose, 
the both o’ you. But I don’t see—and I guess 
the child here don’t see—how in the name of 
truth you’re any holier than common liars.” 

The two men had risen. Burton was look- 
ing steadily at Hellman, whose face suddenly 
went into an ugly twist of laughter. 

“Listen at that,’ Hellman said. ‘“‘Ain’t the 
women the devil’s own? They can’t under- 
stand business any more’n a colt. She don’t 
know what she’s talking. I tell ye what 
I'll do: I'll sell out to ye, Burton, for eighteen 
hundred; and I’ll tell ye what else I'll do: I'll 
pay the sewer tax. Now what’s fairer than 
that? Come.” 

Burton stood shaking his head, his lips 
pressed thin, his eyes locked doors. 

Mary went to her father and slipped her 
hand in his, thrust half into his pocket, and 
looked up radiantly in his face. ‘‘You said 
you’d give eighteen hundred dollars, Daddy,” 
she said; ‘“‘why don’t you tell him so?” 

Then the two men looked swiftly in each 
other’s faces, and for a moment of time the 
anxious, waiting spirit in each spoke free. But 
the flesh swiftly masked this unexpected 
nakedness by covering the face of each man 
with a sheepish grin. 

“*As long as we know how it is, then,”’ said 
Burton, “‘let’s us split the differ’nce. Let’s us 
make it sixteen hundred and fifty dollars.” 


E ELLMAN kicked at the leg of the stove. 

His small, red-rimmed eyes shot toward his 
wife resentfully, but she did not see him. She 
had noted how the little girl’s apron-strings 
hung—one end dragging below the hem of her 
skirt, as if she had pulled it about in front to 
tie it—and the woman was kneeling to retie 
the bow. 

“Tt’s an infernal steal,’ said Hellman, and 
saw the understanding grin still on Burton’s 
face. ‘Done, though,” he added. ‘‘ Done.” 

While the men were making a meeting-place 
for the signing of the papers Hellman saw his 
wife kiss Mary good-night. It struck him 
vaguely, and afar off in some sense, that she and 
the child were somehow allied by an obscure 
instinct, to which he, who was one flesh with 
the woman, and Burton, of whose flesh was 
the child, were strangers: as if some Eternal 
Woman in things had abruptly manifested her 
share in the eternal creation. The impression, 
coming to him rudely and finding no medium, 
made him angry. ‘‘She’s done me out of a 
hundred and fifty dollars cool,’’ he sneered to 
Burton. ‘‘And your girl there, she’s made you 
pony out a hundred and fifty more’n I’d’a’ let 
you have the place for if you’d ’a’ hung on.” 

Burton looked over at the child. ‘‘They 
don’t know nothin’ about business,’ he said, 
in a great apology. 

Hellman threw out his fingerless hand. 
‘‘Come on—you,”’ he said to his wife. ‘‘ You 
can do the scrimpin’ and savin’ to pay for this 
deal, I can tell you. Mebbe ye’ll learn after 
a while ’t ‘business is business.’ ” 

The gaunt woman looked down at the 
motherless child. ‘‘I wish’t your mother could 
come back an’ explain it out to ’em,”’ said 
Hellman’s wife, ‘‘an’ tell ’em whether ‘busi- 
ness is business’ sounds so almighty grand a 
sayin’ to the dead.” 


A. MAN’S LETTERS 
TO A MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


thousands of cases. Shehas been andis. Ifshe 
had not been, believe me, we Americans would 
not be where we are today. But I think there 
is a growing tendency in these easier and more 
prosperous days for women to listen to outside 
calls and to consider them more important 
than their husbands’ affairs. There is where 
many a woman makes her mistake. I care not 
what may be the nature of the outer call: how 
important may seem the need: how needful 
may be her hand: there is no job on the outside 
of her home that can approach in importance 
a woman’s job inside her home. Her greatest 
civic function and her greatest value as an 
economic factor are just in proportion as she 
keeps close to her husband and children and 
retains an interest in their welfare and prob- 
lems. There is no greater work than that for 
a woman, I care not what it is: and when some 
women of the Mrs. Cornell type get hold of 
that idea, which is not man-made but Divine, 
we will see less of the present unrest that exists 
among the sex. A woman’s home is a uni- 
versity, a college, a school, an economic center 
of the most vital kind: it is, in fact, everything 
vital that the human mind can conceive of, 
and the woman who says that her home stifles 
her and gives her no chance of self-expansion 
or development means that the job is too big 
for her and she is looking around for something 
that looks more important but is really a 
thousand times easier. 

Quite a sermon all this, isn’t it, boy? But 
I feel strongly about it because of your mother 
and the tremendous influence she had upon 
me and the part she played in every phase of 
my life—business, spiritual, moral, physical. 
And I know, now that I have a perspective 
and can see clearly, all that it means to a 
husband to have a wife at his shoulder who 
stands by and stands pat. God never gives 
a finer possession to a man than that, and He 
certainly gave it to Your loving 

PATER. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1913 





Why not write to us today for &: ak 
a Beautiful * 





This is an exceedingly attrac- 
tive Calendar, dainty and pretty in 
every detail of design, and finished in 
soft, rich colors. 

It is a better size than last year’s, —9 x 36 
inches.—Has no advertising on the front. 
We are sure you will be delighted with i:. 
Enclose 10c in stamps or coin and we will 
send the Calendar to you, securely wrapped. 

If You never used 


HINDS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


CREAM 


for Chapped Face and Hands let us send 
you Free Samples of the Liquid Cream and the 
Cold Cream. One application relieves and usually 
the soreness is overcome in a day. The skin 
becomes soft, smooth, clear and attractive. 


Complexions are greatly improved by continued use of 
Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. It’s not greasy or sticky, 
and cannot possibly aid a growth of hair. 



































Men who shave find it keeps the face 
free from soreness, prevents chapping. 
Hinds Selling everywhere, or mailed 
Liquid postpaid by us if you prefer.— 
Fond on Do not accept substitutes. 
in bottles Send postal for Free Samples. 


A. S. HINDS 
40 West St. Portland, Me. 

















qi Wapinis New ienariaanlon ge Sag 
9 x 36 inches 




















ARTISTIC on 


The Latest Book of 
House Plans 


Ask the women who have used it 


They will tell you that there is no cloth more 
satisfactory than 


The Staple 
Half-Wool 


36-inch 
25 cents 
per yard 





HIS book gives exteriors, plans and costs of 140 

Modern Dwellings and Bungalows and 22 Apartment 

Buildings and Double Houses. 
These are not fancy sketches, but examples of the 
best dwellings produced in a large practice of dwell- 
ing house building. The costs are based on the prices 
of materials and labor in 1912 in the average city 
where metropolitan prices govern. In most cases 
the costs given are the actual contract prices. 
If you contemplate building you can get valuable 
ideas and see the results of the best efforts of archi- 
tects skilled in house designing, toward the produc- 
tion of dwellings that embody in the highest degree 
the principles of comfort, convenience and beauty. 

SENT PREPAID FOR $1.00 


FRANK P. ALLEN & SON, Architects 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





The most suitable, economical fabric for sepa- 
rate skirts, ONE-PIECE SUITS or waists, and 
especially good for the hard wear of school dresses. 

Navy Blues and Blacks are FAST. Cream and 
light colors can be LAUNDERED. 

Full line of other shades. 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


4 Over 40 Years 
Of Success 


is the record of 


ELECTRO 
== SILICON 


That’s why, after nearly half a century’s test, 
a million housewives cling to its use. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre with least labor. Free 
from chemicals. Does not scratch or injure 
the finest surface. Growing constantly in 
public favor, owing to the unrivalled way in 
which it cleans and polishes Gold, Silver, v4 



































‘oe Postal et 


Protects Every 
Prospective Mother 


It brings you a booklet showing a scien- 
tific maternity garment that combines solid 
comfort and ease with ‘‘Fine-Form”’ and 
attractive appearance. 

A skirt that always drapes evenly front 
and back. No bulkiness, no draw strings, 
no lacing. Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles and at prices lower 
than you can buy the material and makea 
skirt at home. 

Send a Postal for our Illustrated Book. It 
tells all about these skirts, their advantages, 
styles, material and cut. 

If your dealer doesn’t sell “ Fine-Form’”’ 
Maternity Skirts choose from booklet the ma- 

terial and style you desire. We'll make the 
garment to your order. You wear it ten 
days—if not entirely satisfactory in every 
detail, return at our expense and we'll 
cheerfully refund your money. 


Cau Write today for The Flectro Silicon Co., 
booklet—drop a postal 30 Cliff Street, N. Y. City. 
now. 
dx Sold by Grocers and 
Beyer & Williams Co. \ Druggists Everywhere 











Aluminum, Nickel, Brass, and all fine 
metals. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized 
Ox, post-paid. 














The 
Food - Drink 
for All Ages 


Ask for . Others are 
ORIGINAL— 


GENUINE 

















































Imitations 
of 
Lysol 
are 

dangerous 


















ceptasub- 
stitute. 
















Only the imitators know 
what the imitations contain, 
but your doctor prescribes 
LYSOL because he knows 
and trusts LYSOL —the 
standard preparation. 


Three sizes—25c, 50c, $1.00—at By 
your druggist’s cep 





2, 
4) «By insisting on original, unopened 
packages of LYSOL, you get 
LYSOL in the bottle that makes 
its use easyandconvenient. Each (ie 
original 25 cent LYSOL bottle is 
divided into three equal parts, 
each one of which will furnish one 
quart of 2% LYSOL solution for 
*& household purposes, or four quarts 
= of 4% LYSOL solution for per- 


sonal use. an 




























Write today for interesting 
LYSOL booklet 


Full of helpful hints and suggestions 
for the use of LYSOL. Address 


LEHN & FINK, 103 William St., New York 
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® 
Temptation for boys 


* is born every minute. 
None is moré seductive, more danger- 
ous, than impure, suggestive reading. 


Introduce new and good influences 
into his life. Guide his mind gently 
but surely with the right kind of books 
and with 


AMERICAN Boy 
Read by 500.000 boys 

Don’t think your boy is unlike other boys 

and that he’ll pick only clean reading. 


He won’t; he’s a boy! And he’s human! 


Don’t hesitate! Even tomorrow may 
see that boy headed wrong. Will you let 
$1.00 stand between you and his future? 
Send that boy’s subscription today. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year 
All news-stands, 10c. 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

166 American Building, Detroit, Michigan 











Detain Their New Looks f 
Until Discarded” § 


On account of their 5 
peculiar original weave § 


Pequot Sheets and Pillow ‘ 


Cases wash and iron easy. § 
No hard rubbing necessary. 


Consequently they wear longer and re- § 


taintheir snowy whiteness untilworn out. 


Sold by the yard or made up. 
Ask your dealer for Pequot and 
look for the trade mark ticket. 


Made by Naumkeag SteamCotionCo., Salem, Mass. 


Parker, Wilder & Company 


IS YOUR CHILD’S 
BIRTH RECORDED? 
By Julia C. Lathrop 


Chief of the New Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor at Washington 


HE law says that the Children’s Bureau 
shall investigate and report upon all mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare of children and 
child life among all classes of our people. This 
is not a small task, but its dimensions become 
even more impressive when we realize that the 
children of the United States are more than 
one-third of the total population of the coun- 
try. And, after all, children have parents, and 
most children have brothers and sisters and 
live in families, so that there seem to be few 
individuals in the United States who should 
not be more or less interested in the work of the 
Children’s Bureau. 

It has been the favorite charge of European 
visitors that American children were made too 
much of; yet when we look at the question all 
around we discover that we do not know even 
how many children we have in this country. 
It is true that once in ten years on a certain 
day the children existing on that day ‘are 
numbered. But for all the intervening years 
we neither know how many children are born 
nor how many children die. 

It is not a mere accident, I take it, that 
infant mortality is mentioned first in the de- 
tailed enumeration of the subjects which the 
law directs the Children’s Bureau to study. 
How could the Bureau begin its work more 
fundamentally than by aiding the effort to 
learn how many children are born year by 
year, and how many are lost by death in early 
infancy? Perhaps it should be said in passing 
that infant mortality has come to have a 
technical meaning. It signifies the death of chil- 
dren who have lived less than a year. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, of the Census 
Bureau, probably three hundred thousand 
babies die in this country every year before 
they are one year old. It must be borne in 
mind that there can be no precise figures, that 
this is merely. scientific guessing, for the census 
recognizes the records of any fifty-eight per 
cent. of the population as good enough to be 
the basis of its estimate. In only eight States 
are births recorded well enough so that the 
census considers them worthy of recognition. 
These eight States were in 1910 the New 
England States, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 
Since 1910 several other States have passed 
good registration laws. The laws are excellent, 
but the enforcing of them must be done by the 
fathers and mothers of America. 


N MANY States there is a new interest. 

Indeed all the world seems suddenly to have 
awakened to the fact that infant mortality is 
a very urgent subject. We are told on the 
highest authority that the life of grown-ups has 
lengthened throughout the civilized world. 
Various devastating diseases, like the plague 
and leprosy, are practically obsolete. But the 
life of babies is apparently no safer now than it 
was two hundred years ago or more, when the 
first English birth records were made. The 
great nations of Europe are studying this 
subject. The United States Government, 
through the Census Bureau and the Public 
Health Service, is trying to ascertain why 
three hundred thousand babies die every year. 
A great volunteer association, called the 
American Association for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality, has been formed, 
and there are in all the great urban centers of 
this country active campaigns for the protec- 
tion of infancy. The improvement of the milk 
supply, the furnishing of ice, all the expedients 
by which babies in the poorer districts of great 
cities are helped through the summer, have 
had an appreciable effect, of course, but it is 
stated roundly by Doctor Wilbur that we 
already know and have not been using the 
means of preventing half of these three hundred 
thousand deaths. 

The most obvious expedient, which we now 
lack asa basis for the social study of infant mor- 
tality, is a knowledge of how many children 
come into the world yearly, and this can only be 
gained by recording the birth of every child. 

Let us enumerate very simply some of the 
ways in which a public birth record can be 
made an asset to every child. 


| Mong! of all, if we record his birth promptly 
we make it possible for him to secure the 
care which will prevent that blindness of the 
newly-born which today is accountable for 
probably a third of the youthful blind. In vari- 
ous ways the growing care of mothers and 
babies, through municipal health service and 
volunteer nursing bodies, can be brought to 
bear upon the baby and his mother if they need 
it, so as to give him as good a physical start 
as possible. When he goes to school his birth 
certificate gives him the right to enter school 
as soon as the law permits, to stay as long as 
the law provides. When he goes to work his 
birth certificate protects him from understate- 
ments as to age which have defrauded many 
a child of years of education which the State 
desired to give him. If he is the son of foreign- 
born parents a birth certificate will protect 
him from being seized for military duty when 
he goes abroad on a visit. By his birth certifi- 
cate he can prove his right to vote and to hold 
property. There are few foreign consular of- 
fices here in which will not be found records— 
frequently very sad records—of cases in which 
the lack of an official birth record here has 
entailed upon some luckless child the loss of a 
heritage in the old country. 
Lastly the public record of a child’s birth 
ought to be considered as his right, a dignified 
recognition of his entrance into the world. 
Are the births of your children recorded? 
Go to the town or county clerk and see whether 
your physician has done his duty. No one can 
question that this is a matter in the hands of 
women to control. Your doctor will see that 
your baby’s birth is duly recorded if he knows 
that you want it done. . It is really “‘up to” the 
women of America to make birth registration 
effective. They can secure it in a twelvemonth 
if they will. 



















No Other Electric Like This 


With Full View Ahead Drive from the 
Left Hand Rear Seat and a Separate 
Pullman Chair for Every Passenger 


These four separate Pullman chairs are delightfully roomy and 
spacious—no possibility of crowding, or of crushing handsome 
gowns and wraps. 


Each is luxuriously upholstered and three face 
forward, with the fourth a “cozy corner” in 
front at the right. 

Thus no one sits in front of the driver, who 
occupies the usual left hand rear seat — the 
pleasant and sociable position with, instead of in 
front of, your companions. 


=~ eee lt 
SNEAGBIE A TELE LRAT - “a 





Seat Plan-—- 
Patents Pending 


OAS Ramen 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Four 


The little diagram shows the arrangement, and how you can stow golf 
clubs, parcels, bags, etc., behind the two side chairs, out of the way, as 
indicated by the crosses. 

The exterior view at the top of the page illustrates the grace and beauty | 





re 


of the low hung body, which is swung on full elliptic springs, a combi- 
nation only possible with Waverley patented drop sill construction. 

This construction insures easy riding over all roads and on all tires, saving 

current, increasing mileage and saving yourcarfrom racking bumps and jars. 

I 40 cells, 11 plate Exide Hycap or Philadelphia or 13 plate Gould or | 


i Waverley batteries, all M. V. size jar. Edison or Ironclad Exide extra. 
\ Price complete $2900. 
|) Write for the Silent Waverley Electric Year Book, which describes and | 
¥ ‘ : f 
Vy illustrates this superb car, together with the Waverley pleasure car line, I 
1¢ the most complete made. 5 
\ A de luxe production, valuable for its artistic beauty, it is free on request, } 
i, as is also our Commercial Car catalog showing models ranging from a~ 
fh light delivery wagon to a 5-ton truck. Address | 
; THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 163 S. East St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. i) 


Chicago Branch, 2005 Michigan Avenue New York Branch, 1784 Broadway i, 











New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 








PECKHAM’S MAKE YOUR 


(Old Feathers Tiluable 


Magnificent Willow Plumes, 
French Curl Plumes, 
Boas, Pom Pons, 
Neck Pieces, Hat 
Bands, Stick-ups, 
Hair Ornaments 
and many other. 
& fashionable 
trimmings 
made from 
_ your old 
feathers 


SOMME 
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SWISS Hand Ng 
Embroideries “. 
Robes and Waists 


in Batiste, Marquisette, Linen, Net, Broad- 
cloth, Chiffon, Crépe de Chine. 


Finest Table Linens 


Tablecloths, Napkins, Centerpieces, Doylies, 
Lunch and Tea Sets, Tray Cloths, Scarves, etc. 


Daintiest Lingerie 
Chemises, Drawers, Corset Covers, Nightgowns, etc. 
Catalogue free on request 


cy 


Send us yourold feath- 
ers, from them we make 
many fashionable trimmings \ 
| and articles of women’s wear. 
| Faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade. 
Guaranteed to look as well, hold their shape and 
color and wear as long as any you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. 

When sending your old feathers simply state what 
you wish to have made from them, and we will quote 
you our remarkably low price. If prices are not satis- 
factory, feathers will be returned at our expense. 

Reference: National Bank of Commerce. 

Write for our latest plume catalog, also prices for 


H. SCHOCH, 225 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
dyeing, cleaning and curling plumes, and foraccordion 


Factory: Lucerne, Switesiand = and side (knife) pleating. 


SN Peckham’s, 641 Washington Ave., St. Louis J 
Woolnap Blankets. Shows you their quality, 


how soft and deep their nap, how warm they 


are (enough for any climate)—shows that they 
wash without shrinking or kinking of the nap. 


Nashua Blankets 


Blankets 


are better blankets at lesser prices. They look like wool and you'd 
never know, if we didn’t tell, that they’re made of cotton. 

Real woolen blankets are rare nowadays—and exceedingly expensive. 

Woolnap Blankets cost one-third to one-half as much as so-called 
‘‘ part-wool,” yet are stronger and better. They are durable, are 
made in handsome patterns and have an appearance of which any 
woman may be proud. The trouble with cotton blankets has been 
their lack of strength (strength means wear). Try to teara Woolnap 
Blanket and you'll see how completely we’ve solved this problem. All 
colors, weights and sizes. Moth-proof. 

Send 12c for sample ‘‘ Doll Blanket’ (white, gray or tan) and you 


will see why. Or, examine Woolnap Blankets at any leading shop. 
You'll realize their quality and be amazed at their low price. 


& 
40 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Get a Sample—Doll’s Size , 


Your children will like it. Shows you 
color, design and woolly feeling of regular 
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Victor-Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or quartered oak 


The instrument by which ‘the value 
of all musical instruments is measured. 
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O New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers 
L on the 28th of each month. 
£ 73 











Victor-Victrola X, $75 
Mahogany or oak 


























Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 


for Christmas? 


No other single thing ever 
brought so much pleasure to 


every member of the family. 

If you did not get a Victrola, don’t 
wait until next Christmas. 

Don’t deprive yourself and family 
of the whole year of new pleasure it 
will add to your home. 

Get a Victrola zow and enjoy its 
delightful music and entertainment 


every day in the year. 1] 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 


gladly demonstrate this wonderful instrument to Hob 


you and play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 

















and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Victor Steel Needles, 6 cents per 100. 
Victor Fibre Needles, 50 cents per 100 (can be repointed and used eight times) 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Mahogany or oak ik 
Other styles $15, $25, $40 f 





Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 
Mahogany or oak 











Did you get a Victrola | (( i) 
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The Touch That Makes a New Dress Out of an Old One 


working hand in hand with the woman who must 

consider economy in dress. 
be more or less a ‘“‘slip’’ on the part of the originators 
. of the fashions, as surely they never intended to give 
so many opportunities to the economic side of the 
question as they have. But somehow this point has 
been developed to a very strong degree in the new 
fashions. 

The other day, with a couple of my friends, I was 
looking over some of their clothes of last year and 
the year before, and I assure you there was not a 
garment in which there were not many possibilities 
for changing to this year’s styles. 

The two marked features in the new fashions— 
draperies and the combining together of different 
materials—lend themselves especially well to the 
making over of old clothes. Sleeves, too, are made 
in so many ways that there seems to be no sleeve 
too old fashioned to have something pretty made 
out of it. 

One of my friends, with the comical expression of 
“Now if you can do anything with that you are a 
genius,” held up before mea tight hobble skirt and 
a short jacket in a night-blue serge. It was a two- 
year-old tailored skirt, and I must say it did look a 
bit bobbed off as to width, as did the length of coat- 
line, the coat being a plain, single-breasted, straight 
design with a rolling collar and medium-length revers. 


[: SEEMS to me that the fashions this year are 


HE first thing to be’ considered was a suitable 

material to combine with the suit, as more 
material was essential. A heavy whipcord bengaline 
was decided upon, with a view to using this material 
for an underskirt, forming a straight band eighteen 
inches in width and attaching it to a light foundation 
skirt of messaline. 

Then the old skirt could be arranged in the form of 
a tunic overskirt, falling to the knees in front and at 
the sides, with a set-on straight panel section at the 
back the full length of the skirt, stitching this flat 
to the serge tunic and looping under the edge of the 
bengaline underskirt at the lower edge of the skirt. 
Then we opened a seam at the center front to within 
four inches of the waist-line and finished around this 
opening and the, front of the overskirt with a narrow 

taffeta braid binding. On the left-hand side of the 
opening, buttonholes were worked and the opposite 
side was trimmed with small, black, four-holed bone 
buttons. You would be surprised to see how tailor 
made and smart the skirt looks. 

Then I advised rounding off the coat into a slight 
cutaway at the front and adding a square sailor 
collar of bengaline. The revers could be cut very 
narrow where they joined the collar, widening out 
into a point below the bust-line. To match the 
skirt, taffeta braid binding should be sewed around the 
edges of the coat. As the lower part of the sleeves 
was somewhat worn it would be necessary to cut 
them off just below the elbows, and by adding cuffs 
of the bengaline, and underneath this deep, tight 
lower cuffs of serge buttoned closely up to the elbows, 
the sleeves will be brought quite up to 
the lines of the new fashions. 


AVING successfully met one ques- 

tion my friends proceeded to put 
another up to me with that expression 
of face which says: ‘‘Ha, this will be 
one too much for you!’’ They then 
produced a last season’s blue satin 
dress with a kimono blouse and a full- 
gathered, plain skirt that showed signs 
of wear around the hips and in the 
back, and was completely frayed out 
under the arms of the blouse. 

In planning alterations for a dress 
I always believe in beginning with the 
skirt, because in the present fashions 
there is more of the material used in 
the skirt, and the bodices are more 
likely to be made of a thinner material. 

Somewhat encouraged by my inspec- 
tion I inquired blandly: ‘‘ You want 
this dress for what purpose ?”’ 

‘*For my very best tea-party dress. 
And it mustn’t cost much either.” 

Evidently the only thing to use was 
marquisette or chiffon cloth, of good 
quality and double width, at $1.50. It pays in using 
these sheer materials to get the best quality, I find, 
and then they really are serviceable materials in spite 
of some people’s ideas to the contrary. 

As the lower part of the skirt was in a fairly good 
condition, except at the direct edge of the hem, this 
could readily be used again by cutting off the top 
to about four inches above the knees, forming the 
lower skirt portion. The hem, too, could be renewed 
by ripping and cutting off the lower edge where 
stained and worn. This required a six-inch-deep 
interlining facing of cotton flannel set under an addi- 
tional silk hem facing to weight the bottom and give 
it a nice, soft finish. The upper edge of the cotton- 
flannel facing should be finished with a catch-stitch 


This, of course, must ° 


New Long Lace Sleeve Adaptable 
for a Dressy Blouse, and a Pretty 
Coatlike Back With Sash Ends for 
an Afternoon or a Theater Gown 





























The Tailored Suit Trimmed With Bengaline, and the 
Dress With a New Chiffon Blouse and Tunic 


worked in sewing silk, as this holds the hem nicely 
without turning under a raw edge which would 
make a thick seam. The silk hem facing may then 
be turned up on the cotton facing and hemmed in 
the usual-way. As the old skirt measured a good 
two yards and three-quarters around the lower edge 
it should be narrowed down to about one yard and 
three-quarters to be more in keeping with the newer 
lines. This would allow plenty of the good material 
to use in making over the waist in combination with 
the chiffon which it was decided to use. The top 
portion of the skirt could be utilized for the hem 
facing and bindings. 


ORE material of a different color will be required 
for a foundation bodice and upper skirt portion 
to be used under the chiffon. An old-rose-colored 


drop lining of taffeta was brought forth for this 
purpose, and this gave the suggestion for the color of 
the chiffon to be used with the satin. The upper part 
of the rose taffeta skirt had been fitted quite plain, 








with an inverted back plait, so it would do nicely for 
the upper part of the foundation skirt to which the 
lower portion of the old skirt could be attached. 
Overlaid with chiffon, in a soft rose color or dark blue 
to match the satin of the dress, this would make a 
charming color scheme. A pretty idea for the chiffon 
would be to sew it in half-inch tucks to a depth of 
eight or ten inches around the top, running the tucks 
in by hand. This is always worth the extra trouble 
and time, as they set better; and then chiffon is so 
soft it is difficult to machine-sew it without having it 
pucker up. You will find that you can use the 
straight breadth of the material without goring, 
giving just the needed fullness over the hips which 
is apparent in all of the newest clothes. 








An Idea for Converting a Plain 
Skirt Into an Overskirt, and 
Sleeve Suggestions for a Tailored 
Dress and a Soft Blouse 


Finish the skirt at the center front and back with 
a narrow panel. At the back this panel should 
measure about eight inches in width, while at the front 
it may be not more than six inches when finished. 
It could be opened at the center arid finished with a 
cording of the satin and small satin-covered or fancy 
buttons. Cordings, by-the-way, are used more than 
any other trimming in the street dresses and suits of 
soft silks. They form a finish and make a seam more 
substantial without having a hard or heavy appear- 
ance, and actually trim a garment without obviously 
being considered in the class of trimmings. 

In making this skirt a corded piping of the satin 
should be used also in joining the sides of the front 
and back panels to the chiffon overskirt and around 
the upper edge of the satin lower-skirt section. A 
row of machine stitching could be run close to the 
under edge of the cording; but here, too, hand 
sewing is much more preferable, adding vastly to the 
appearance, and indeed it is quite easy to run slip 
stitches under a soft thick cording. You will find 
that the material taken from the width of the skirt 
will answer nicely for the front and back skirt panels. 


SING the remainder of the rose taffeta drop skirt 

you can make a nice plain bodice foundation. 
The part that looked old fashioned in the waist was 
that it was made entirely of the satin and was non- 
transparent. It is very typical of the new dressy 
blouses that they are the softest, sheerest little 
things, suggesting nothing but daintiness and light- 
ness. So to conform with the new styles the greater 
part of the bodice should be covered with the chiffon, 
using the silk only as a trimming. And naturally 
the skirt arrangement suggested the design for the 
waist. The panel could be carried straight up the 
front of the blouse, and a broad, square, collarlike 
yoke carried from the front straight down the back 
to meet the back panel. Of course the panel at the 
front of the blouse, which would really be a sort of 
vest, should not extend all the way to the line of the 
throat, but to about three inches below. Then the 
corners could be rounded off neatly and the cording 
extended around the edges, and the buttons used 
here also as a trimming. 

Many of the new sleeves are unlined when made 
of transparent material, and this would be especially 
effective if the chiffon were tucked in regular half- 
inch tucks run around the arm about an inch apart. 
A narrow band of the satin with a cording on each 
edge would make a pretty finish at the lower edge. 
The bodice portion on each side of the little satin 
vest and back waist section should be filled in with 
chiffon laid in tucks the same width as those in the 
sleeves and skirt. 

Then to finish the dress make a wide, soft, folded 
girdle, and trim at the back with a wide, flat bow 
This season the girdles are of gay-colored silk, of a 
decidedly contrasting color where good taste makes it 
possible; but, as the lining of this dress was to be rose 
color, certainly only rose, or blue the color of the satin, 
or black, could safely be used here. My friend finally 
decided to buy enough charmeuse for 
a girdle, as there certainly would not 
be a scrap of good silk left over for this 
purpose and the dress needed this final 
touch to lift it completely out of the 
made-over-at-home category. 

As to color combinations you could 
use a chiffon of quite a different tone 
from the gown. For instance,asalmon 
pink is lovely with a very dark blue, 
or one of the new tones of red—‘‘old 
red” they call it—would be lovely 
too. In fact this red goes well with 
many things, especially with certain 
tones of brown and deep prune. Then 
there is another lovely shade of a 
grayish-mustard tone, that is becom- 
ing to many people and may be used 
with a great many dark and neutral 
shades. 


HE little illustrations on this page 

are filled with ideas to me, and 
perhaps they will help you. There is 
an idea for remaking a tailored skirt 
by using a different material for the 
underskirt and cutting this old skirt so 
as to form an overskirt for the top part. The back 
view of the little jacket isa suggestion fora house gown 
in taffeta or chiffon. The fronts are cut plain and 
crossed in a surplice arrangement at the left side. 

And then there are the three sleeves, all well 
suited for make-over kimono blouses, which we all 
have had. Each of these sleeves may be made 
readily by using a different material from the gown: 
satin, velvet or chiffon. 

The fashion of wearing a different coat from the 
skirt is another easy way out of some problems. For 
instance, dark blue rough cloth coats look very smart 
worn with a blue and white checked or striped skirt. 
The skirt should have a touch of dark blue in 
button trimmings. 
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7413 








ERY effective is Transfer Pat- 

tern No. 14565, which may be 
applied with good results to various 
types of combination suits. 





Z 409 
ATTERN No. 7409 comes in four 


sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. French knots and fine 
lace form the trimming. 


"7400 
AINTY and easy to make is 
Pattern No. 7400, which comes 
in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. 


Pretty Hand- 


Selected by the Fashion Editors 











7415-14566 
DAINTY peasant dressing sacque is 


shown in Pattern No.7413, which comes 
in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


The Princesse combination of drawers 
and corset cover, Pattern No. 7415, comes 
in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
The transfer pattern is No. 14566. 








4406-14387 


RANSFER scallop border No. 

14387 was used on Pattern No. 7406, 
which comes in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. 


EREisacharming and 


good-taste method of 
trimming a plain brassiére 
with edging and insertion. 










SIMPLE square-yoke chemise pattern 
may be used as a guide to make the 
attractive and good-taste lace-trimmed 


garment shown above. 































































14567 


IMPLE and pretty is Transfer 

Pattern No. 14567, which is 

practical for use on different styles 
of combination suits. 





— 2 
7411 


OR a bridal trousseau Pattern 

No. 7411, which comes in four 
sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure, would be pretty. 





14568 


ATTERN No. 7283, which 
comes in four sizes: 32, 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure, may 
be used with Transfer No. 14568. 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered garments shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 
Jifteen cents each, with the exception of No. 14387, which is ten cents. 


Transfer patterns for the embroidery designs come at 
There are no transfer patterns for French knots. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Independence Square, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“Use these 
if you want the best 


Bouillon you've ever tasted.” 


*“You want to be sure to get ‘Steero’ 
Cubes, because there is no other bouillon 
which has the delicious flavor of ‘Steero’ 
Bouillon. Don’t accept anything else.”’’ 


‘STEERO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 





The unrivaled flavor and quality of 
*‘Steero’’ Bouillon are due to our special 
method of blending the flavors of carefully 
selected beef, vegetables and spices. 

Just drop a “Steero”’ Cube intoa cup and 
add boiling water. No cooking, no trouble. 


Write us for Free Samples 
try them; you'll agree with us that ‘‘Steero” 
Cubes make the best bouillon you’ ve ever tasted. 
If your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer can 
not supply you with ‘‘Steero’’ Cubes, send us his 
name and 35c for a box of 12 Cubes, postpaid ; 
enough for 12 cups. Boxes of 50 Cubes or 100 
Cubes are more economical for regular home use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 
Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William Street, New York 


Under Pure Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 






































H® RE’S the daintiest 
gift you ever laid eyes on—a whole week's |’ 
supply of Marinello Face Powder--FREE. Of 
course, you know of Marinello Face Powder, 
but perhaps you have never used~it, and so, 
simply to let you see how delightful it is, we 
are going to give you enough of this exquisite 
powder to last you a whole week. 


Daintily put up in a charming, useful Lucky 
Elephant Coin Purse and Vanity Case—one side 
of which holds $1.20 in change—the other con- 
tains a puff and mirror. Usually sells for $1.00. 
Send us your name, address, 2 dimes and 3 two- 
cent stamps, and both the case and the free 
Marinello Powder come to you prepaid. You'll 
find Marinello a surprisingly delightful powder. 
Write today—mention shade. 


MARINELLO CO., Dept. S, Chicago, Illinois 














’ Write for Our New 


Hair Book 
Tells how FREE 


every wom- 
an may en- 
hance her own attractiveness 
without cost. Many photo 
graphs from life. Describes a 
hundred aids to beauty and als 
lists all the newest 


PARIS FASHIONS 
IN HAIR DRESSINGS 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Make your 
selection and let us send you the goods ON 
APPROVAL. Pay when satisfied—no money 
in advance. These goods are guaranteed 
quality, to match any ordinary shade. 


PARIS FASHION Co, 
CHICAGO 







— SWITCHES on SWITCHES 

40z.18in. . $0.8 ° $1.65 

iy oz. 20 in. ° bear} 32 4 2.90 

2 oz. 22 in. . +2 san fa 3.85 

2% oz. 24in. . 2.75 26 in. 5.95 

3 oz. 26 in. - £45 30 in. 7.65 
Featherweight Stemiess Switch, 

22 in., Natural Wavy. . . $4.95 
Pompadour, Natural Curly, with: ois 
Coronet Braid, 3 % ‘oz., Wavy + « 628 
200 other sizes and grades 0 of 


Switches Oc to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's. 35 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 
APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- 
factory and a bargain, remit the price. If not, 
return tous. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
are a little more expensive ; ask for estimate. 
Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11, 209 State St., Chicago 
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HE blue cotton-rep coat dress 

shown on the right demon- 
strates clearly what can be done 
with little money in making a 
dress which embodies smartness 
and durability. 

Patterns (No. 7381) come in 
five sizes: 4to 12 years. Size 8 
years requirestwoyards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material at 
fifteen cents, half a yard of white 
material at twelve cents, and but- 
tons at twelve cents, the pattern 
costing fifteen cents. 





Designed by Theresa Donlan 


AINTY and charming is the 

quaintly ruffled flowered 

lawn dress shown above, made for 
seventy-five cents. 

Patterns (No.7387) for this Em- 
pire dress—with set-in sleeves — 
come in four sizes: 4to 10 years. 
Size 8 years requires two yards 
and a half of 36-inch lawn at 
twelve cents, half a yard of 36- 
inch net for ruffles at fifteen 
cents, one yard of ribbon at 
twenty-five cents, and the pattern 
at fifteen cents. 


NEW type of blouse dress 

is the tan and brown striped 

one on the right. The. skirt is 
attached to an underwaist, and 
the blouse slips on over the head. 
Patterns (No. 7391) come in 
five sizes: 6 to 14 years.. Size 
10 years requires four yards of 
30-inch material at ten cents, 
three-eighths of a yard of 18-inch 
material forthe collar at ten cents, 
halZ a yard of 36-inch lining at 
twelve cents, ten cents for buttons 
and fifteen cents tor the pattern. 
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Fb pee Ke pin (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
printed on the pattern envelopes. 


| Make My Girla Dress 





Drawings by M. E. Musselman 


7383 
Designed by Mary O'Connell 


CHARMING example of another 

type of dress that can be made for 
seventy-five cents is the dainty, flowered 
lingerie dress pictured in the center of 
the group above. 

Patterns (No. 7383) for this dress—with 
peplum blouse and straight gathered skirt— 
come in four sizes: 8tol4 years. Size 12 
years requires three yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material at six cents and a half, 
seven yards of edging at two yards for five 
cents, six yards of insertion at two yards for 
five cents, and fifteen cents for the pattern. 
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7385 
Designed by Alice Maynard 


TILL another style of the practical 
coat dress that can be made for 
seventy-five cents or less is shown in the 
green chambray in the center of the lower 
group. This dress has the waist and skirt 
in separate sections, joined by the belt. 
Patterns (No. 7393) for this dress— 
with plaited back—come in five sizes: 
6 to 14 years. Size 8 years requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch material at 
fifteen cents, half a yard of 36-inch white 
material at six cents, buttons at fifteen 
cents, und the pattern at fifteen cents. 





price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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OTTON voile in one of the 
new tan colorings, with ef- 
fective hand work done with 
heavy cotton floss, made it possi- 
ble to make the dress on the left 
for less than seventy-five cents. 
Patterns. (No. 7385) come in 
four sizes: 4to 10 years. Size 8 
years requires two yards and a 
half of 36-inch material at fifteen 
cents, one yard of 36-inch lawn 
for the guimpe at ten cents, ten 
cents for floss and fifteen cents 
for the pattern. 





















apes materials make at- 
tractive and inexpensive 
dresses for little girls, as is shown 
in the simple Empire dress 
pictured above. 

Patterns (No. 7389) for this 
dress—suitable for flouncing or 
border material—come in four 
sizes: 4tol0 years. Size 8 years 
requires three yards and three- 
quarters of 20-inch border mate- 
rial at twelve and a half cents, two 
yards of lace insertion at five cents, 
and the pattern at fifteen cents. 


UIMPE dresses like the pink 
chambray shown on the left 
are always nice for growing girls, 
and this one is particularly de- 
sirable, as both the dress and 
guimpe are in one-piece style. 
Patterns (No. 7395) come in 
four sizes: 4 to 10 years. Size 
8 years requires two yards and 
three-quarters of 36-inch mate- 
rial at fifteen cents, one yard of 
40-inch lawn at thirteen cents, 
buttons at five cents, and the 
pattern at fifteen cents. 





7391 7393 7395 7387 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age, breast measure and length of back, and inclosing the 



















































Selected by 
The Fashion Editors 


A PRACTICAL and easy adjustment 
is a most essential feature of any 
garment, and this is particularly true of 
the simple work or house dresses that 
all well-clad women choose. The brown 
and white checked dress at the right 
opens at the center front. 

Patterns (No. 7384) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires five yards of 36-inch material, 
and three-eighths of a yard of 36-inch 
contrasting material. 

















ESPITE the fact that the blue and white 
checked dress shown above has a removable 
chemisette and side and front sections to fasten, 
it really can be put on very quickly, and the 
design has a completeness about it that makes it 
desirable for many purposes. 

Patterns (No. 7382) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires six 
yards of 36-inch material, and five-eighths of a 
yard of 18-inch or wider contrasting material. 


HE green chambray dress pictured on the 
right, with collar and cuffs of white piqué, 
will prove a splendid choice for the home or busi- 
ness woman, for it is newin cut and finish and yet 
has all the practical features of simpler dresses. 
The removable chemisette may be omitted. 
Patterns (No. 7390) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material, and half 
a yard of 36-inch piqué for the collar and cuffs. 





7382 7384 7386 7388 7390 
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The Dress You Can Slip on Quickly 
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Drawings by 
Augusta Reimer 


b brie and in good taste is the 
fancy striped cotton dress shown on 
the left. Bindings of plain green mate- 
rial and ruffles of sheer batiste make a 
pretty finish, and the waist and four- 
gored skirt are joined together to form 
a simple side-front closing. 

Patterns (No. 7386) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires five yards anda quarter of fig- 
ured material, and seven-eighths of a 
yard of plaiting. 





7388 


SIDE from its easy closing the lavender dress 
above has several other features which 
should recommend it to women who desire to 
dress quickly and neatly. Theslightly enlarged 
armholes are particularly comfortable for a work 
dress, and the cuffs and collar may be trimmed 
with machine embroidery or hand work. 
Patterns (No. 7388) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material. 


ICTURED on the left is a practical coat 
dress which may be buttoned to the hem if 
one chooses. The waist and skirt sections are 
cut in one piece, the wide belt confining the 
fullness at the waist being attached at the back 
under plaits that form a graceful panel. 
Patterns (No. 7392) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards of striped material, and half a yard of plain 
material 36 inches wide. 


— oe 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for | 
the dress designs shown on this page can 
be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, | 
post-free. The amount of materzal required 
for the various sizes ts printed on the pattern 
envelopes. Becareful to take all measurements 
accurately. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern and bust measure, and tnclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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VERY woman appreciates the charming daintiness and beauty of hand- 
embroidered garments, but the joy of possession is generally only for 
those who have leisure time ora full pocketbook. The dresses on this page are 
shown as suggestions of what may be made during the long winter evenings. 
Patterns (No. 7414). for the first dress on the right—a peasant over- 
blouse dress, with separate guimpe and three-piece skirt—come in five 
sizes: .34to 42inches bust measure... Transfer Pattern No. 14572 is for the 
waist trimming, and for the skirt Transfer Pattern No. 14571 should be used. 
Size 36 requires five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch linen, one yard 
and a half of 44-inch net, and seventeen skeins of floss. 


N EXCELLENT taste is the dress in the upper right-hand corner, the 
simple dress design being a splendid background for the effective hand 
embroidery. Cotton marquisette was used for the original model, with a 
deep inset skirt section of dark blue satin as a practical feature, this same 
material being used for the girdle and sleeve bands. 
Patterns (No. 7408, capable also of other adaptations) come in five sizes: 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Transfer Patterns No. 14573 and No. 14574 
are necessary to trim this dress as illustrated. Size 36 requires four yards 
of 36-inch material, one yard and a quarter of 36-inch satin, three-quarters 
of a yard of 18-inch all-over lace, and twenty-four skeins of floss. 





7410-14404 7408-14569 


HE vogue of combining two or more materials is practically illustrated in 

the dainty dress of handkerchief linen and dotted Swiss shown above, 
and the design is further enhanced by a good-taste application of lace inser- 
tion and hand embroidery. This use of two materials suggests endless 
make-over possibilities and a smart use of short lengths of material. 

Patterns (No. 7410) for this dress —with round yoke and straight-gathered 
flounce—come in five sizes: 34to42 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
two yards and a half of 36-inch dotted Swiss, two yards and a half of 
36-inch linen, ten yards of insertion, and Transfer Pattern No. 14404 for 
the border. No pattern of the lace design can be supplied. 




















Drawings by Anna May Cooper 
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VERBLOUSE or guimpe 
dresses are especially de- 
sirable for warm weather, as a fre- 
quent changing of the guimpe will 
keep the dress fresh and clean for 
a longer time than if the sleeves 
and collar are part of the dress. 
The second possibility of No. 7408 
has this advantage, as is shown 
in the figure on the left, and be- 
sides it makes a charming founda- 
tion for one of the simplest and 
prettiest of embroidery patterns, 
a border of laurel-leaf motif 
(Transfer Pattern No. 14569), 
most artistically arranged. Crépe, 
voile, marquisette, linen or batiste, 
with a net or all-over lace guimpe, 
would be practical and the needle- 
work may be in white or in colors. 
Patterns (No. 7408) come in 
five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four 
yards of 36-inch material, one 
yard and a half of 44-inch net or 
all-over lace for the guimpe, and 
two yards of 22-inch silk, with 
twenty-one skeins of floss. 


ORD-STRIPED cotton voile 
and cotton ratine, two short 
lengths at bargain prices, made 
the attractive dress shown in the 
lower right-hand corner. Figured 
marquisette, with linen, can be 
used with equally good result if 
the same excellent application of 
the effective hand embroidery is 
employed. This embroidery pat- 
tern is asimple border which may 
be cut to fit the various sections, 
and should be stamped and worked 
after the dress is finished. 
Patterns (No. 7412) for this 
dress—with slightly gathered 
skirt lengthened by a deep flounce 
having inverted box-plaits at each 
side—come in five sizes: 34to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires three yards of 36-inch 
striped material, and two yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch 
plain material, and Transfer Pat- 
tern No. 14570 for developing the 
embroidery border, and two skeins 
of floss. 
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ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the dress designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 


amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the patiern envelopes. 


Transfer patterns for the embroidery designs can be supplied 


at fifteen cents for each number, with the exception of Nos. 14569, 14570 and 14404, which are ten cents each. Order from your nearest dealer in 
Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ 


Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


the growing hair of 
girlhood will become 


ant hair of womanhood, 
see that it receives prop- 


of mothers will tell you, 
from their own experi- 
ence, that “proper care”’ 
includes systematic 
shampooing with 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


Modern Care and Treatment.”’ 


sent postpaid on request. 


For 10c we will send you 
postpaid a sample half cake. 


Suite 87G 





O make sure that 


the beautiful and luxuri- 


er care zow. Thousands 


The use of this soap, 
which acts as a spur to the 
natural processes, helps to 
keep the scalp active and 
healthy, and to maintain the 
vitality and lustre of the hair 
from childhood to old age. 


We have printed a new Manual, 
““The Hair and Scalp— Their 


It will help you to get the full 
benefit from systematic shampooing 
with Packer’s Tar Soap. Manual 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
81 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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The Genuine is 
Guaranteed 
and has the actual label as 
above. Beware of imitations. 
Get the Bond when you buy. 
Elastic seat, does not 
bind in crotch, fits right. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


‘a For Men For Boys 
Any Styl 
50c Shirts pol ite 25¢ 
per garment 
oe e A 
Union Suits $°7. 
Men, $1.00 Boys, 50c 
Write for Illustrated Style Booklet 


Chalmers Knitting Company 


15 Washington Street 
Amsterdam, N.Y. 







































color, are freakish in line. 


exclusive trade. 


a steam-heated house. 





original cost. 


and satin or brocade in the 
fashionable old gold or amber 
color could be chosen for the 
vest, revers and collar. For 
more practical wear use blue 
serge, with a vest of old red 
broadcloth braided in black 
soutache, or worked in the 
new cross-stitch worsted em- 
broidery, in dull colors. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 
7376) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires four yards and a 
half of 36-inch material, and 
one yard of 36-inch contrast- 
ing material. 

















































OR the combination of 
black and white satin, 
which has been one of the strik- 
ing notes of the winter fash- 
ions, dress No. 7380, which was 
worn at aluncheon recently by 
a very smart society woman, 
is ideal, although a more con- 
servative development would 
be just as pretty. Forinstance, 
two shades of green serge or 
ratine would be effective, as 
would dark blue serge with 
dull red, or nut-brown velvet 
and amber satin, or black and 
white broadcloth. 
The Directoire collar with 
its tiny vest is a detail that is 
quite effective, and I am sure 


feature is the more popular. 


Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 











materials and colors—these are the 

salient features of the gowns worn by 
the best-dressed women on the Avenue, 
though truth to tell it is not an easy matter 
this season to find models that are attract- 
ive, wearable, smart and at the same time 
possessed of distinctly new-style features. 
Naturally on a fashionable thoroughfare 
like this one sees frocks new in line and 
detail, but many of them are decidedly 
extreme in color scheme or material com- 
bination, while there is a distressing num- 
ber that, though beautiful in material ard 


Prose: draperies, combinations of 


The conservative gown, of quiet distinc- 
tion and good taste, such as I have had 
sketched for this page, is harder to find 
except in the shops catering to the most 


URING the morning hours the one- 
piece frock reigns supreme, in velvet, 
corduroy, or the new thick, soft woolens 
that are so lovely, such as velours de laine, 
cut velours, peau de chamois, and silk and 
wool ratine. With a chamois underwaist 
and warm furs these are worn on the 
Avenue even on the coldest days, but these 
materials are not altogether comfortable in 


A popular example is No. 7376, which 
shows the new bolero effect, gained by 
turning back the front edges of the waist Smart Combinations of Materials and more of it every day, and in all sorts of 

materials: serge, velours, satin, charmeuse, 
crépe—even velvet, though not the thick heavy velvet of a few 
years back, but a soft supple weave that lends itself beautifully to 


from a vest of contrasting material; and 

this material is also used to face the revers, as well as for the 

Robespierre collar, without which seemingly none of the new \ 

one-piece frocks is considered quite up-to-date. all sorts of plaits and draperies. 
All the smart shops are beginning to mark down the more expen- 

sive materials, and there are remnants and short lengths of beautiful 

silks, velvets and brocades to be had for a mere fraction of their 


Dress goods, too, of all sorts are being reduced, as merchants are 
anxious to close them out to make room for the new spring things; 
so the home dressmaker should be able to pick up sufficient material 
to make this frock very cheaply. Taupe or golden-brown velveteen, 
corduroy or velours de laine would make a very charming little frock, 


you will like the novelty of the skirt back, which shows three 
narrow box-plaits. These are a relief from the panel and gathered 
back that have been prominent. Two short lengths of contrasting 
materials may be combined in this dress, but they must harmonize. _ this pattern for the plaits. 
Patterns for this dress (No. 7380) come in five sizes: 34 to42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires four yards and a half of 36-inch J poe this design is particularly desirable for slender 
black satin, and two yards of 36-inch white satin. young women the tall matron with a girlish figure may feel 
NE type of dress that is seen almost as frequently as the one- 
piece is shown in the combination of Nos. 7396 and 7397, a 
peplum or coat blouse, with a draped skirt of contrasting material. 
Only the very simplest sort of drapery is used, just enough to give 
it a new touch, and very often the drapery is a separate section which 


shoulders are shown in the blouses, and it is hard to say which 
_ The drop shoulder is the easier to 
make, but choose whichever is becoming. 42-inch chiffon for the tunic. 


“T°HE many interests of our readers often pre- 

vent our giving the subject of clothes the 
space we should like in The Journal. There is, 
however, a service which supplements these pages 
in The Journal, with fashion and pattern news for 
each month and each season, which may always 
be found in the Monthly and Quarterly Style 
Books, distributed by all dealers selling The 
Upon request 
we will send you the name of the nearest store 
where you can get acopy of the Monthly Style Book 
free each month. Address Edith M. Burtis, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 7378 . 7380 7376 73096-7307 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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What I See on Fifth Avenue 


That the Home Dressmaker Can Easily Copy 
By Alice Long: With Drawings by Constance De Bow 


While dresses are worn with the blouse 
and skirt of the same material the very 
newest ones show a contrast in color of 
fabric. A skirt of mole-brown velvet with 
a blouse of brown and amber striped velvet 
makes a very effective walking dress, par- 
ticularly when worn with moleskin or 
brown fox furs. The Robespierre collar 
may be of plain or broché charmeuse, and 
the V neck is filled in with a chemisette of 
cream shadow lace. Don’t put any stiffen- 
ing in your Robespierre collar. An inter- 
lining of silk crinoline or percaline will give 
it sufficient body without making it look 
stiff or clumsy. The scallops on the bottom 
of the blouse may be finished with a satin 
binding or buttonhole stitch, and the front 
edge of the drapery should be finished with 
a piping of the blouse material and each 
fold held with an ornamental button, either 
of bone, metal, glass or silk crochet. 

Patterns for this dress (Nos. 7396-7397) 
come in six sizes for the blouse: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure, and five sizes for the 
skirt: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. To 
make the dress in medium size two yards 
and a half of 36-inch striped material will 
be required for the blouse, and four yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch plain material 
for the skirt. 


\ \ JHILE the plaited skirt was accepted 
very slowly at first one sees more 


A straight-plaited skirt, combined with a Directoire blouse, is one 
of the very newest developments illustrated in No. 7398. The blouse 
has a Robespierre collar, small revers and the deep postilion of the 


Directoire coat, while the skirt is cut straight and is formed in small 




















7398 ~ 
Good Taste Dresses Widely Different in Style 





side plaits below a tiny hip yoke. Those of my readers who have 
struggled to fit a plaited skirt over rather large hips will appreciate, 
I am sure, this little yoke, which enables you to get a smooth fit 
around the waist and hips without difficulty and without any increase 
in size; rather a difficult matter with a skirt that is plaited from the 


waist-line down. While this 
dress may be of one material 
it will work out more attract- 
ively in a combination of ma- 
terials, using silk, charmeuse 
or crépe de Chine for the 
blouse, and serge, velvet or 
corduroy for the skirt. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 
7398) come in five sizes: 34 to 
42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires nine yards of 36- 
inch material. 


F YOU have a partly worn 

satin or silk dress and do not 
know just how to make it over 
wear it as a foundation under 
a tunic blouse like that shown 
on dress No. 7378 in plaited 
chiffon. These plaited-chiffon 
tunics are simply charming, 
and they can be pressed into 
service for calling, for lunch- 
eons, matinées, church and 
informal evening wear. The 
dress underneath may be of 
black or colored satin, char- 
meuse, crépe de Chine or 
brocade, while the tunic blouse 
is of black or self-color chiffon. 

You will find a frock of 
black satin with tunic of black 
chiffon very useful for simple 
afternoon wear, and it will fill 
many gaps in the wardrobe. 
If a more elaborate gown is 


desired sand color, geranium or wistaria broché charmeuse, with 
self-color or black chiffon tunic, will be very effective. Accordion- 
plaited chiffon can be bought by the yard, but allowance is made in 


quite safe in choosing it for one of her best frocks. 





If you do not like the collarless neck and the short sleeves it will 
be an easy matter to make the dress with a high, standing collar 
and wrist-length fitted sleeves of all-over shadow lace or net. 

The dress may also be made to wear with a separate guimpe. 
This is always a good plan, especially if one’s wardrobe is limited. 
may be dispensed with if desired. Both set-in sleeves and drop Patterns for this dress (No. 7378) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards and three-quarters 
of 36-inch satin for the slip, and three yards and three-eighths of 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs shown on this page can be supplied 
at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The 
amount of material required for the various sizes 
is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be particular 
to take measurements carefully. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving 
number of pattern, bust measure for waist and 
dresses, waist and hip measures for the skirt, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Depariment, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 





prilliancy, grace and beauty make it 
wpa ctive service for banquets or formal 
agcasions. Its durability makes it 
able for everyday use. 






























The trade mark is a @Qk 
you are getting the best\there is in 
glassware. Look for it. “4 
Our ‘‘Hand Book for the Hostess" is’ an authority 
on table glass and its use. Write fopmmcopy. 


A.H.Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 31 
Newark, Ohio 











































IPSWICH 


HOSIERY 


Mothers prefer Ipswich No. 33 
and No. 35 stockings for 


“Our Little Men” and 
“Our Little Women” 


because of their big value, their long wear, 
and hence their genuine economy. 

The children like their warm feel and good 
looks. 





2 pairs for 25c 


If your dealer can’t supply you write us his name. 


IPSWICH MILLS IPSWICH MASS 
Pioneers in hosiery knitting 
Mothers! Try Ipswich No. 223 for your own wear. 
2 pairs for 25c. 














Practical Training in 


NURSING 


3 Year Course Six Scholarships 


The course is thorough and complete— 
an unexcelled, practical and theoretical 
training in Cook County Hospital, includ- 
ing children’s wards. Special Obstetrics 
in Lying-In Hospital. Private duty in 
private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. 


The Advantages of This School Are Many: 


Commodious Nurses’ Home. Graduates assisted 
to positions. Monthly payments to students. 
Diplomas recognized in all states. For full 
particulars address, The Superintendent, 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 








509J Honore St. ‘Founded 1880) CHICAGO 









































A GIRL, fond of sewing, recently made an experiment to see 
if, in addition to the joy of having a garment hand-sewed by 
herself, there was any actual economy in doing her own sewing. 
She saw a waist in a shop in New York that she liked. She 
bought it. Its price was $16.50. The materials used were such 
as are to be obtained in any dry-goodsstore. Having bought the 
waist the girl purchased enough similar material to make two 
more waists that when completed should duplicate the original 
garment. She determined that a home dressmaker should make 


O SUCCESSFUL were the results in the case of the waist 

in proving the point originally made—that great economy 

would be accomplished if home sewing were cultivated, and this 

without any sacrifice of the subtle quality of style—that it was 
decided to experiment with a dress. 

Therefore in another New York shop a dress was found, all 
the materials entering into the making of which can also be 
readily secured in a dry-goods store. The price of the dress 
was $65. Precisely as in the case of the waist enough material 
was secured to make two other dresses, each of which, it was 








one of the waists, and she the other to see how the work and 
the cost would differ with the cost of the waist bought in the shop. 
For the silk for these two waists the girl paid $5.40; for the 
lace, $3.44; for the satin, $1.19; forthe findings, 50 cents; 
total, $10.53. From half the material, costing $5.27, a dress- 
maker made a duplicate of the original waist, charging $5, so 
that this waist cost $10.27. With the other half of the material 
the girl made herself a third waist at just the cost of the materials: 
$5.27. From these pictures can you tell which is which ? 


hoped, would be a duplicate of the original. 


The cost of this 
double quantity of material was as follows: Silk, $29.92; lace, 
$2.48; net, 62 cents; findings, $2.40; total, $35.42. 

A dressmaker was engaged to duplicate the original dress with 
half, or $17.71 worth, of the material. Thedressmaker charged 


$20 for her work. This second dress thus cost $37.71. With 
the other half of the material the girl made another copy of the 
dress, saving the $20 of the dressmaker bill. The dress which 
the girl made cost just the $17.71. 

Here are these dresses. Again, can you tell which is which? 







































This Book of Bargains 
is Yours — Free! 
January and February Bargains! 
Big Bargains in timely things for Mid- 
Winter—and in the always needed things. 
Bargains in the first of Spring’s bright 
new styles. Such is now your oppor- 
tunity ! 


This Money-Saving Bargain Book will be 
ready December 26th. Don’t you miss the 
saving it offers. Don’t you lose the dollars it 
will mean to you. Write now—at once for 
your copy. 


SAVINGS IN THE BARGAIN BOOK 
Cora... Valw$2.00 Our Pre $1.69 YourSsring $ 31 


KidGloves . . .89 Z a 

Silk Petticoat . 4.00 “ 298 “ “ 102 
Silotta Petticoat “ 1.50 “ “ 98 “ ‘ 52 
House Dress. “ 2.00 “ “ 1.49 “ “ 51 
Houwe Dress. “ 1.50 “ “ 98 “ “ 52 
—-.... * oe" *-sae* * 
a... Soe, * oe © 
Boy'sSut... “ 5.00 “ “ 3.95 “ “ 1.05 
GirlsDress.. “ 4.00 “ “ 298 “ “ 102 
Junior Dress. “ 5.00 “ “ 3.98 “ “ 102 
Gown. . . ‘ —_—. . 31 
Princess Slip. “ 1.50 — — 52 
Petticoat... “ 1.49 “ — 51 
Combination.. “ 1.49 “ “ 98 “ “ 51 


“Why these great bargains?” you ask. 

Madam, these are to foreshadow the sav- 
ing for you in the next “NATIONAL” Spring 
Style Book. 

These January and February Bargains are 
to give you a foretaste of the pleasure that 
will be yours in the beautiful styles shown in 
your next “‘NATIoNnAL’’ Spring Style Book. 

These bargains are the proof of what is to come—of 
the saving that will be yours On your new Spring 
outfit. They are the proof of ‘‘NATIONAL’’ lower 
prices that will this Spring startle America. 

So write for your Januaryand February Bargain 


Book. And write for it now—lest you forget and 
lose its saving. 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


We prepay postage and expressageon allour goods 
toany part of the United States. Every ‘‘NATIONAL”’ 
garment has the ‘NATIONAL’? Guarantee Tag 
attached, This tag says that you may return any 
garment not satisfactory to you and we will refund 
your money, and Day express Charges both ways. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th Street New York City 























The Princess Grand 


Lets bSrond 
PIANOS 


are built in a large variety of refined uprights 


and grands in all the popular woods. Their 
unvarying quality, always the highest known 
to the art, has made them the choice of 400 
leading American Educational Institutions. 
For your Own interest, consider the LIVERS & 
POND before buying. It is a reliable standard 
of value. Latest catalogue mailed on request. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 





Fill out and send this coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Oe aa a ee ae 
Wd. Aaaress— ee a Seen 
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N MAKING the waist below the 

cost was one dollar and thirty- 
seven cents. Two yards and a 
quarter of natural-colored linene 
at twenty-five cents a yard will be 
required for size 36, three-eighths 
of a yard of 18-inch brown taffeta 
at thirty-eight cents, and buttons 
and lace for the guimpe at forty- 
two cents. 


1377 


HE tailored blouse above 

cost one dollar and eight 
cents. For size 36 three yards 
of white cotton poplin at 
twenty-five cents a yard will 
be required, half a yard of 
bright red poplin, costing 
thirteen cents, for piping, and 
two dozen pear! buttons which 
will cost twenty cents, 


UST below is a blouse 

made, in size 36-inch bust 
measure, of two yards and a 
half of gray marquisette at 
twenty-five cents a yard. Half 
a yard of coral voile 36 inches 
wide, at thirteen cents, for 
trimming, and a dozen and a 
half pearl buttons, at thirty 
cents, will be required. 





7403 













ful, long-shouldered yoke. 


Drawings by M.E. Musselman 


NEW feature of the blouse illustrated on the left is the grace- 
If made of cotton marquisette this 
waist will cost one dollar and nineteen cents, and two yards and a 
quarter of 36-inch material at twenty-five cents a yard will be 
required for size 36. Three yards of narrow Valenciennes lace at 
eight cents a yard will trim the bow plait, and one dozen and a half 
pearl buttons will cost thirty-eight cents. 


UITABLE for combining two materials is the pretty blouse on 

the right. If trimmed with fine white dotted Swiss this waist will 
cost eighty-seven cents. For size 36-inch bust measure two yards 
and a quarter of 36-inch lawn at twenty-five cents a yard, and half 
a yard of 36-inch Swiss at twenty cents a yard will be required. 
Three-eighths of a yard of 36-inch blue voile, at ten cents, will 
cut the trimming bands, and the buttons will cost ten cents. 


7319 


N MAKING the blouse illus- 

trated above for size 36two 
yards and a half of 36-inch 
silk muslin at thirty cents is 
required, and for the inset vest 
three-quarters of a yard of 
25-inch dotted net at thirty- 
eight cents, and silk for bands 
and button molds will cost 
thirty-six cents. 


IGHTY-FIVE cents was 

the cost of the waist below, 
which in size 36 requires two 
yards and a half of 36-inch 
crépe at twenty cents a yard. 
Using tan-colored voile,three- 
eighths of a yard, costing ten 
cents, will be required for 
bands, and the buttons will 
cost twenty-five cents. 


7403 


loney 


Some for Less Than a Dollar—Some for a Trifle More 
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HE girlish blouse directly below 

may be made for one dollar 
andtwenty-twocents. Two yards 
of 36-inch cashmere at forty cents 
a yard will be required for size 36. 
Three-eighths of a yard of 22-inch 
white taffeta will be needed for 
trimming sleeves,collar and blouse 
front, and all-over lace for the 
collar will cost forty-two cents. 
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ATTERNS for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns Nos. 7405, 7401 and 7373 come in five sizes: 
£ 34 to 42 inches bust measure. Patterns Nos. 7407 and 7403 come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
im six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure, and Pattern No. 7379 comes in seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Patterns Nos.7377 and 7399 come 
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| We have set aside a 


| %-Pound Box 
| Without Charge 
: for you to « 
enjoy. xa 
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INTRODUCE a new standard 
of quality into the world of sweets. 
Made of the choicest materials 
blended in new and better ways. 


Nobility Chocolates—$1 a Ib. 
SATISFACTION BOX—FREE 


Simply send the postage (10c) with your name 
and address and your dealer’s name and you will 
receive this Quarter-pound Box by return mail. 


Joose-WiLES GMPANy 


214 Washington St. North Boston, Mass. 
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BECOME A NURSE 


“No nurse can afford to be without the course.” — 
—Martha &. Bare, Harper, Kan. (portrait). 


OULD you adopt the most attractive profession 

open to women today—a profession that will 
be of advantage to you, whether you practice it or 
not? Then let us teach you to become a nurse. 


Thousands of our graduates, without previous 
experience, are today earning $10 to $25 a week. 
Write for ‘‘How I Became a Nurse” and our 
Year Book, explaining our correspondence and home 
practice method; 370 pages with the experiences of 
our graduates. 
48 specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers, 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main St. Eleventh Year Jamestown,N. Y. 








BERTHE MAY’S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 

\\) The best corset of this kind; made 

ww for its Own purpose—can be worn at 

/ \| any time, allows one to dress as usual 

/ i and preserve a normal appearance, 
Prices from $5 to $18 

Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 


tion. Call at my parlors or write for Booklet 
No.20, which is sent free under plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


Women Can Make Money 


by showing in your own town our line of 
wash goods, both staple and fancy, waist 
and suit materials, skirts, handkerchiefs, 
etc. Wetrust worthy women a reasonable 
amount. Become associated with us, the 
Pioneers; business established in 1898. 
Write now for beautiful free samples and 
exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH C0., 201 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


RTSHO 


SHADE 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequalled. Wood or 


tin rollers. *‘Improved'’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


Shai te Ltorn 
[Ave are SLAY 


REE! FREE! FREE! 










































SAM’L FRENCH, 28 W. 38th Street, New York 
















































You always can have fresh 
cake on hand if you make 
it with 


RISCO 


For Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Makin 4 


Then, even though you bake but once a week, you can 
serve moist, delicious cake every day, because cake made 
with Crisco keeps fresh twice as long. 


Cake made with Crisco retains its original fine, soft texture— 
Crisco contains no water. Itis a// shortening. Butter is 
almost one-fifth water. 


Crisco is purely vegetable and is a far richer shortening 
than butter. It produces cake wonderfully delicious in 
flavor, beautifully even in texture, much easier to digest; 
cake that keeps fresh as long as it lasts. 


Another thing of great importance to the cake baker, 
Crisco is always the same, winter and summer. As long as 
you use Crisco you need never have a failure because of 
uncertainty in your shortening. 


Yet with all these desirable qualities, 
Crisco costs much less than butter. 
Crisco therefore means not only 
better cake but less expense. 


Our New Cook Book 


showing through 100 recipes the proper 
way to use Crisco for frying, for shorten- 
ing and for cake making, sent on request. 
The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. D, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HE recipe below should give 

you excellent results. Or, try 
Crisco in one of your own cake 
recipes but be sure to use a fifth less 
than the butter called for (Crisco 
is that much richer than butter) 
and to add salt in the proportion of 
one level teaspoonful to each cupful 
of Crisco. 


Silver Nut Cake 


Y, cupful Crisco Y, teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful sugar 3 teaspoonfuls 
4 egg whites baking powder 
Y) cupful milk 1 cupful pecans or 
Y, teaspoonful vanilla English walnuts 
2 cupfuls flour (cut small) 


Cream Crisco and sugar. Sift dry ingre- 

dients and add to the above mixture, 

alternating with the milk; add the nuts. 

Beat the egg whites stiff and fold in at 
the last. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven. 


In all Crisco recipes use 


level cupfuls, level table- 
spoonfuls, etc. 
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| Think About Your Diet | 
| 















| It’s important to know that you really 
get all the nourishment from what 
you eat. Chances are you don’t. Be- 
cause under modern living conditions, 
yourstomach, unassisted, cannot absorb 
all the nutriment of most foods. The 
scientific—the natural way to insure 
perfect assimilation 
is to take a little 
Liebig Com- 
pany’s Ex- 

tract of Beef, 
with or be- 
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fore meals, H 
as bouillon, ; 
orin soups, [HE 


sauces, {j 
gravies. " 
Liebig’s \e 
pure Extract \ Ai 
of Beef is one WES 
of the most 
powerful natural 
exciters of gastric 
secretion known. Besides, Liebig’s is 
delicious—as bouillon; and it adds 
strength and zest to other soups;—it 
makes ‘“‘made over” dishes most tasty. 


Children and adults who cannot digest milk, 


nearly always find it can be assimilated per- 
fectly if the milk be slightly warmed and 4 
to Y teaspoonful of Liebig’s be stirred into it. 


GET THE GENUINE 


LIEBIG 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 


with blue signature across the label. 





































Beautiful Rogers’ Silverware 
Send us the metal cap from a 
Liebig jar and 10c. for a Liebig 
bouillon spoon. Send one 
cap and 20c. for a table spoon. 
“*Home Cooking’? recipe 
book, by Mrs. Rorer, mailed free 
on request. Address Dept. M. 


Corneille David & Co. 
9 North Moore St., New York 
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Will help you to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversz aries, the weather, crops, 
business engagements, etc. Each A LINEA DAY 
BOOK has room for four lines a day and, as shown 
above, the records are comparative for five years, 
each year under the previous year. It will be of great value and 
much interest in after years. Write for Catalog No. 5. Twenty- 
eight styles. 60 cents to $5.00. Three of the popular styles are 


No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you send us his name and we 
will send you WARD'S A LINE A DAY BOOK upon receipt 


; Cofancér Warp Gian” 


57-63 Franklin Street 





Boston, Mass. 































Pants 


4— PROOF Ty 


Keep Baby’ s clothes 

dry and sweet 

Button over regular diaper. 
Made from Stork Sheeting, 
waterproof. White, dainty, 
pliable. Easily washed. 
Price 50c. 

», Get the genuine. (Trade mark 
s in Waistband.) If -your 

% ». dealer hasn’t them, we will 
* * send postpaid on receipt 

"of price. Booklet free. 


The Stork Co., Dept. 1-B 

Boston, Mass. 
Also makers of Stork 
Sheeting, Stork Baby 
Shoes, etc. 
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_touch in the eyelet and 




































Look for ¢ 
this label nk 
on the A : 
box _ 
Will Aids 
not stick MINT Digestion 
together Cleanses 
when THE WALTER F.WARE COMPANY 8 Teeth 
carried in PHILADELPHIA,U.S.A. Sweetens 
pocket : Breath 


FREE Upon request we will mail you 

free a liberal supply. Try it 

at our expense. We know you'll like it. 
Write today 


WALTER F. WARE CO., Box X, Philadelphia 


AGENTS: Handkerchiefs, Dress Goods. 
® Our agente are making good 
incomes. Free samples. Credit. Stamp brings particulars. 
FREEPORT MFG. CO., 34 Main Street, Brooklyn, New York 























Sewing for the Baby 


By Mary Stauffer Naylor 


14564 
HIS dainty batiste 
cap has a new 


ribbon trimming 
across the top. 





14562 
A Bib and Dress Yoke Combined 


N PLANNING 

an outfit for a 
new baby elab- 
orate materials 
are not essentials 
to the comfort of 
the little one, but 
everythingshould 
be of good quality 
and hand made if 
possible. Feather- 
stitching is much 
used for trimming 
the first dresses. 


14562-6344 
A Pretty Yoke Design in Featherstitching 

















BRIDE’S hand- 

kerchief in fine 
drawn-work was made 
into this first-size 
baby cap. 


14562 
These Bibs are to be Worn With Plain Slips 


E CANNOT 

supply spe- 
cial patterns for 
the piqué coat and 
the sacque, but a 
baby’s coat pat- 
tern, No. 5417, 
price fifteen cents, 
and a sacque pat- 
tern, No. 6915, 
price ten cents, are 
similar in style,and 
could be adapted 
by the maker. 





14563 


PR ee Sa SO Fe * ea, 


This Coach Cover of Batiste Has a Tufted Pad Inside for Warmth 


5475 
A First-Size Nightgown, ees to the Hem 








“T“RANSFER PATTERNS No. 14562 (three dices can be supdais for flees cents; Nos. 
14563 and 14564, and garment patterns Nos. 6344 and 5475 for ten cents each, all post-free. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, inclosing the price to the 
Patiern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1913 


















Clean pots and pans 


GOLD DUST 


Germs of decay accumu- 
late on oft-used pots and 
pans, and ordinary soap 
and water only cleans off 
the surface. 


Gold Dust does the work— 
and does it right. It digs deep 
after germs, cleans like a flash 
and leaves your pots and pans 
as bright as the day they were 
new—and sanitarily safe. 


Gold Dust does this work in 
just half the time required by 
soap or other cleansers. Does 
it better, too. 


Gold Dust cleans everything 
like magic. 














Gold Dust is sold 
in 5csizeandlarge 
packages. The large 
package means 
greater economy 








**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do. your work’’ 


TORMERS 
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HANS and BACON 





A Welcome Help in a Hurry 


There is no better ‘‘trouble saver” in an emer- 
gency than a whole boiled ham of Hormel’s 
Dairy Brand. It affords a simple yet dainty 
dish, prepared in many ways—just the thing 
for any meal for anybody. 

Straight from Minnesota's fainous dairy section, they carry 
Uncle Sam’s ‘‘O. K.’’—your guarantee that they ave as 
good and pure as they ¢aste. If your dealer is not supplied 
we will ship direct at following prices: Dairy Brand Ham 
20c pound ; Dairy Brand Bacon 30c pound—f. o. b. Austin. 
Send draft or money order. 


George A. Hormel & Co. 


Austin, Minn. 


















Every Home Should Have Meinecke’s 
** Safety’? Metal Hot Water 
Bottle and Foot and 


KEEPS 
HOT:ALL 










NIGHT 

Bed Warmer. 
mm SAFE to Fill | aeeetaulee 
A LIFETIME 


Ge SAFE to Use 

No Danger of Leaking or Bursting. 
Will Outlast a Dozen Rubber Bottles 
and with care will last a Lifetime. 
Shaped like a Rubber Bag, but Made 
of brass, beautifully nickel-plated. Fit- 
ted = pein 0 Stopper and Hand- 
some Flannel Cover. 

Can be filled with Boiling Water and 
will STAY HOT all night. 
[SoLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS]| 
Write for Descriptive Circular Today to 
MEINECKE & CO., 48 Park Place, New York 
Trade supplied by WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 








© 
Patent 34,116 























The one toilet cream, which 

$ives universal satisfaction i 

All Dealers Nation Wide one! ELCAYA =) 
a 








ULTON ‘ST. 


. 
Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
1 ding 
Lowest Prices *"!'* 
pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for big book, 
**Poultry for Profit." Tells how to raise poultry and 
run incubators successfully. It’s FREE—send for it. 


J. W. MILLER CoO., Box 145, Rockford, Il. 


WEDDING “i 


Write for samples showing styles in wedding stationery approved 
by latest social usage. Lowest prices, highest quality, expert work- 
manship. A beautiful card tray made of your plate, Free, on orders 
of $10.00 or over. Visiting Cards, Monogram Stationery. 


A. Stauder & Co. E28 N Fin Ave. Dept] i Chicago, Ill. 
YO will be intensely interested in our propo- 


Our lye ey MAGAZ I N ES 


tells yon. all about it. Ask us for it. IT’S FREE. 
. M. HANSON, Magazine Agency, Lexington, Ky. 
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Beauty Fascinates 


The beautiful woman is admired 
by everybody. Her power and 
influence are felt everywhere. 
This fascination lies essentially 
in a beautiful complexion—as 
clean and clear as a mountain 
spring. ‘The daily use of 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELLS 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“The Kind That Keeps”’ 


is made a habit by thousands of beau- 
tiful women everywhere. The fine 
oil in it keeps the skin soft and velvety. 
It forestalls wrinkles, because wrinkles 
can’t exist in a skin that is kept clean, 
soft and healthful. The chapping 
effects of cold weather yield toD.& R. 
Perfect Cold Cream like snow under 
the sun’s rays. ‘Tubes 10c, 25c, 50c; 
jars 35c, 50c, 85c, $1.50. 


When you 7usist upon Daggett & 
Ramsdell’s, you are getting the best 
cold cream in the store. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE 


And Instructive Booklet—‘‘An Aid 
to Personal Beauty.’? Address 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. 6 
314 WEST 14th ST., 





NEW YORK 
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card game ever published. Each card beautifully 
illustrated in colors. A new game by the author of 
Flinch and said to be better. 

Great for two players, 

Still better for more. 
Embodies a combination of luck and skill which 
delights children and fascinates experts. You'll 
like Roodles — it’s irresistible. 

Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Postpaid from us Pack 
Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 
Flinch Card Co., 119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


America’s Greatest Game Center. 


Think of it! Uses Only 
One Gallon of Oil to a Hatch 






















Lamp is underneath, in the cen- 
ter—Thus most even Tempera- 
ture is kept all the time in egg-cham- 
ber. Oil tank holds 4 to 8 quarts— 
automatic trip cuts down flame at 
burner when egg-chamber gets too 
hot. No waste, no excess heat—So 
only 1 gallon oil is needed. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


—has 2 double-glass panels on top. Thermometer 
always in sight. Tank has to be filled just once— 
not every day. Write TODAY For Big FREE BOOK 
No. 72 — Learn all about only incubator 
made on right principle. Shipments 
guaranteed same day order is 
received. We pay freight. 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t ““Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents,and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid East of Rockies, Both for $ 


4 Hot water; double walls ; cop- 
== per tank — best construction. 
eirtteag Write for Free Catalog. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 81, Racine, Wis. (10) 






Freight 
Prepaid @ 





































May I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 











7394 
For One Who Makes Her Own Hats 




















AM a college girl and need a best hat for wear 

in town with my tailored suit. I do not 
want a stiff tailored hat, nor an elaborately 
trimmed, dress-up style, but just a pretty hat 
in keeping with my simply made clothes. 

If possible I should like to make the hat 
myself, for this year must be one of the strictest 
economy for me, so please suggest materials 
and trimming which will not be very expen- 
sive. A drooping-brimmed hat is becoming to 
me and [ would rather have one moderately 
large, as I already have a small, close-fitting 
knockabout hat. A FRESHMAN. 


The hat illustrated above is a veritable 
“find”’ for the girl who must do her own milli- 
nery work, and I hope the style will be pleasing 
to you, as luckily a pattern (No. 7394) has been 
cut which will make it possible to copy the hat 
exactly. This pattern comes in one size and 
costs ten cents. 

It is one of the few wide-brim hats for which 
a pattern can be cut and developed success- 
fully, thanks to the present vogue of using soft, 
pliable materials in making hats. The crown 
is made in six sections, each joined by a corded 
piping, and the brim is cut circular and finished 
on the edge with a silk wire. Another row of 
wire is set halfway between the outer brim 
edge and the head size to give added strength 
and prevent the brim from sagging in the 
middle. In making this hat French willow, 
crinoline or capenet should be used for the 
foundation. 

After the brim has been joined, and the outer 
edge and inside brim wire have been sewed on, 
sew another wire around the head size, pref- 
erably a flat ribbon wire, as this will be softer 
agdinst the head. Then join to this edge a 
band of capenet an inch and a quarter wide for 
the headband, and sew another wire to the in- 
side edge of this band. No wiring whatever is 
required in the crown, as a thin capenet or 
crinoline will give sufficient support. 


} Spore making this hat you may use either 
satin, velvet or plush. Satin or velvet will 
be less expensive than plush, although not as 
new. It would be effective to use velvet for 
the brim and satin for the crown. 

Mole gray and dark seal brown are the two 
favorite colors this season, and if you choose 
the warm mole gray you will find that it will 
look well with almost any neutral-colored suit 
or dress. If you decide upon gray for the brim 
use white for the crown and drapery, while 
with a dark seal brown a pale shell pink would 
be charming. 

A pretty and novel feature of this hat is the 
soft bias fold which finishes the outer brim 
edge. This fold is cut three inches wide and 
doubled. 

The upper brim covering is first sewed on, 
drawing the raw edge over the brim edge to 
the under side and slip-stitching half an inch 
beyond the edge, and then the bias fold is sewed 
on. Ease the material slightly as you sew it 
around so that it will not draw nor fall straight 
down from the edge. Then put on the under- 
brim facing, turning the edge under neatly, 
inclosing all the raw edges and finishing with 
slip stitches. 

The hat is now ready for the lining. If you 
want your hat to look especially nice cut a 
circle for the lining sixteen inches in diameter 
and run a fine cord in the edge. Then sew it 
in the hat, tucking under all the raw edges and 
closing up the crown. 











Detail of Hat Frame Showing Wires 
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Questions About Hats 


Hat for a Two-Year-Old Boy 


Have you a hat pattern suitable for a two- 
year-old boy? I thought a hat would be more 
boyish than a cap, as he is very large for his 
age, but it must be one which comes well down 
over the ears. Mrs. Mac. 


I recommend Pattern No. 6898. Three dif- 
ferent patterns are included under this number 
for ten cents. One of the hats, which is made 
with a deep rolling brim cut with a point at 
each side, comes with a sectional crown as well 
as a flat, round-topped crown. This would 
make a serviceable and warm hat if made of 
zibeline cloth, velvet or’ corduroy. 


Not Advisable to Dye Hats at Home 


I have a light blue beaver hat and my sister 
has a white felt hat which we should like to dye 
navy blue or black. Which color would you 
advise? MarGaretT McG. 

Do not attempt to dye your hats at home, 
as this is work which can only be done satisfac- 
torily by an expert in this line. You may 
succeed in coloring your hats successfully, but 
they would come out of the dye in a limp, 
shapeless condition, and you would not have 


the necessary tools to restore them to wearable 
shapes. 


To Clean a Fur Hat, Scarf and Muff 


How can I clean my fur set? I have a mink 
hat trimmed with an ermine band, and an 
ermine scarf and muff. NEw ENGLAND Girt. 


To clean a light fur, like ermine, mix together 
a pint of flour, a pint of bran and a tablespoon- 
ful of fuller’s earth. Brush and shake the fur 
to remove all dust, lay on a clean ironing- 
board or table and rub with the above mixture, 
using a coarse piece of flannel and rubbing the 
wrong way of the fur. Shake out all the clean- 
ing material and go over the fur again in the 
same way, using only branthistime. Shake out 
the bran and rub the fur with cheesecloth. 

Dark furs, like mink, may be cleaned in the 
same way, save that hot bran alone is used. 
Heat the bran in a double boiler or place it in a 
pan in the oven. 

If the collar of your ermine scarf is much 
soiled at the back rub it with cube magnesia. 


Cleaning a White Beaver Hat 


How can I clean my little daughter’s white 
beaver hat? I sent it to a cleaner at the be- 
ginning of the season, but I do not want to pay 
to have it cleaned if there is any easy method 
of doing it at home. Mrs. JoHN 

You can clean a white beaver hat nicely at 
home with a mixture of equal parts of French 
chalk and powdered magnesia. Sprinkle this 
mixture well into the beaver and allow it to 
remain on for at least a day. Then brush and 
shake out. If the beaver is not thoroughly 
clean then repeat the process. You will find 
that this will clean the hat very nicely. 


The Most Popular Color 


What is the most popular color for hats this 
season? I have a dark purple suit and a navy 
blue long coat, and I want a hat in the newest 
color suitable to wear with both my suit and 
coat. Would you advise purple? MATRON. 

Certainly ¢ purple hat matching your suit 
in color would be in good taste and suitable to 
wear also with your blue coat. If you want the 
most popular color choose mole gray, and you 
will find that this rich, brownish gray will be 
charming with both purple and dark blue. 


Fur-Trimmed School Hat 


I have a four-inch band of mink fur, with 
head and tails, which I should like to use in 
making my ten-year-old daughter a warm 
school cap, if you will tell me what to combine 
with it. Have you a pattern, as I do not think 
I could manage without one? 

Mrs. PETER PAN. 

We have a pattern which you could use 
(No. 7097) which costs ten cents. This pattern 
includes two different hats, but I advise you to 
use the close-fitting turban shape, with the 
crown cut into a long point which droops over 
the left side. 

For the crown you might use cheviot or any 
other soft woolen material, velveteen or cordu- 
roy, and trim with the fur around the edge, 
arranging the head and the tails at the left 
side. 

Making Uncurled Feathers 

I have a long feather, not very wide, which I 
should like to make into thin uncurled feathers. 
How can I do this, and how arrange the feath- 
ers to curl over at the end? I have used this 
plume around the crown of my hat and it is 
perfectly flat. BETTY BROWN. 

Snip the threads on the under side of the 
stem of your feather and you will find that it is 
made up of several single feathers. Separate 
each feather and then shake in the steam from 
boiling water to take out all of the curl and 
open up the flues. Then if the stems of the 
feathers are not sufficiently strong sew a thin 
silk-covered wire to the under side of each 
stem. Use a long stitch with a buttonhole 
stitch to hold the thread in between. You can 
then arrange the feathers in any position you 
wish by bending the wire. If the feather flues 
are irregular cut the outer edges to make the 
shapeeven. The underneath feathers may have 
the stems split on the upper side, but these 


may be partially concealed in the arrangement 
on the hat. 


NOTE—AIll questions about hats will be answered by 
mail if you will send a stamped, addressed envelope to 
Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE Lapies’ Home 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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_ The Charm of 

Colonial Silverware 
The quaintness and sim- 
plicity of olden times: find 
expression in our “Old 
Colony” pattern. Added 


tothese qualities is the finish 
thatresults from present day 





skill and methods. The de- 
sign possesses individuality 
ina marked degree without 
resorting to over-ornamen- 
tation or sacrificing _ its 
purity of outline. Like all 


[847 ROGERS BROS. 


Silver Plate that Wears” 


it is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate and is 
backed by the largest 
makers with an unquali- 
fied guarantee which an 
actual test of 65 years 
makes possible. 

Sold by leading dealers. 


Send for illustrated cat- 
alogue “‘A-28.” 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York CHICAGO 
San FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


















Live arrival 
at express 


office 
guaranteed 


 Living-Music-Box 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office No. 50853 
is the registered name for our 
famous singing Canaries. 


Absolutely Unobtainable of Other Dealers 
This is a special breed of Canaries 
raised for us in Germany. They 
are actually educated to sing. Their 
song is entirely different from any 
other Canary and far superior to 
anything you have ever heard. It — 3 : 
is simply marvelous how a little bird like this can bring 
forth such volume of sweet, rich, melodious tones. 


Guaranteed Day and Night Songsters $5.00 
Other varieties from $3.00 up. Sold on five days’ trial. 
Beware of imitators. Cage and bird's inside wing must 
be stamped with our registered trade mark, ‘‘ Living-Music- 
Box," or not genuine. seattle, Wash., December 1, 1911. 

Your ‘* Living-Music-Box '’ purchased two years ago, is 
one of the most highly prized features of our household and 
is as much superior to any other canary as is a violin to a 
hand-organ. F. D. CLEAVES, Deputy Co. Clerk. 
Thousands of other similar letters on file. Large illustrated 
catalog, booklet and proofs free. 


MAX GEISLER BIRD CO., Dept. K3, Omaha, Neb. 
Largest Bird and Pet Animal House in the World. Established 1888. } 


















Home Made Candies 


are wholesome and can be made 
with “professional” accuracy 


bya 
ad Taylor $j" 
Home Candy Makers’ post 
THERMOMETER aia 


Recipe Book Free with each 
Thermometer telling how to get best results 
every time —no failures. An ideal gift. If not 
at your dealer’s, write us direct. 

TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
93 Hague Street Rochester, N. Y. 














Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 
remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Fxtra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty bookshowing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grace 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 














California 
Sweet Peas Grows the Best 
Seed of Finest Spencer Varieties, pkt. 10c, oz. 25c. 


Standards, pkt. 5c, oz. 10c. All postpaid. Catalog free. 
WEST COAST SEED HOUSE, Los Angeles, Cal. 


That Belated 
Christmas Gift 


There is just time to order a 
year’s subscription to The Ladies’ 
Home Journal as a Christmas 
present for some woman friend. 


The beautiful Maxfield Parrish card announc- 
ing the gift in your name goes to the recipient. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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UNCA 


| | Sheets and 





Ais. saan 


Established I 848. Jide 
but ‘‘Utica’’ remains a standard. 


TICA” —a pledge of) 

quality. For over | 
sixty years it has stood | 
for good and reliable sheets | 
and pillow cases. 


Women who are particular | 
about the appearance of their 
beds, value the beauty and 
careful making of Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases. 

And thrifty women value the economy 
of their long and satisfactory service. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Our “ Mohawk” brand is 
a good sheet not quite so 
heavy as “ Utica.” 


.. UTICA STEAM and. 
MOHAWK VALLEY | 
; COTTON MILLS 

‘UTICA N.Y. 



























No one can tell where your 
gown is fastened when you use 















Invisible Eyes 


and Spring Hooks 





Tovislbte >_S) Hooks and 
Eyes ; Eyes 
Se Won't Rust 10c 


PEET BROTHERS, Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Perfection 
in Fitting 
when you use an 


ACME 


Automatic 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 

By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and we guarantee to refund money 
if the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to YOUR FIGURE. 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles and sizes 
of ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 


Suite 638, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Suite 738, 36 S. State St., Chicago, IIL 


















You could not fail to be delighted with a 


LYON & HEALY PIANO 


Write to Lyon & Healy for the name of the nearest of the 258 


dealers who sell and recommend the Lyon & Healy Piano. 








FineCatalogFree 


Containsillustrations, prices 
and very interesting details 
of piano construction. 
















wol 


The LYON & HEALY PIANO, manufactured by the world’s 
largest music house, from the best of material, is just what you 
ild expect it to be. By examining this piano, you will learn 
what you should insist upon in any piano you buy. 
Easy Monthly Payments if desired 





LYON & HEALY, 23-68 E. Adams iL —oege 


























Automatic Standard Incubator 
Used by leading poultry raisers. Rated standard 
i byexperts, with 28 Joints of excellence. Chicks 
# come full size and vigorous because of right con- 
ditions of heat, air and moisture. Fair price. 
Freight paid. Catalog free. 

P.M. WICKSTRUM, Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 


PRATT FOOD CO., Eastern Distributors, Phila., Pa. 
Money Making Poultry ‘ Our specialty. Lead- 


ing varieties pure bred 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. Best 
stock and eggs. Lowest prices, oldest farm, 28th year. Fine 


catalog FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 70, DES MOINES, IA. 



















100 Engraved Announcements $5.40. 
) Invitations $6.75, 2envelopes foreach. 
Each add’12%c. 100 engraved calling 
cards, $1. Write for samples and cor- 


rectforms. Royal Engraving Co.,814 Walnut, Phila. ,Pa. 








“HOW CAN I DRESS 
MY BOY DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS?” 


By Edith M. Burtis 





7368 


T IS because of their simple and practical 

construction that the designs shown on this 
page are recommended for small boys. 

The most essential detail of simplicity is in 
the trousers of these suits, for they are cut with 
less shaping than those in ordinary patterns 
or ready-to-wear suits, and yet they are with- 
out the fullness to be found in little drawers. 
Continuous facings and attached waistbands 
are used instead of the intricate facings and 
inside belts of the regulation trousers. 

Peasant blouse suit (Pattern No. 7368) is the 
simplest design for the inexperienced seamstress 
to make, because the sleeves are cut in one with 
the body section, doing away with the making 
of little sleeves. There are no button laps nor 
other intricate fastenings on the blouse, for it 
slips on over the head and is closed with a cord 
lacing run through small, hand-made eyelets. 

Patterns Nos. 7366 and 7375 have set-in 
sleeves and concealed (or fly) closings which 
necessitate a little more skill, but really are 
not difficult to do. The sleeve should be sewed 
into the armhole before the under-arm seam of 
the blouse is closed; then the cuff, sleeve and 
under-arm seams are closed in one continuous 
seam. The buttonhole fly should be stitched 
on when the hem for the closing is made. 

The little rompers (Pattern No. 7372) are 
particularly mannish and simple. The fronts 
are each in one piece, but the belt which holds 
up the trousers section of the back gives the 
garment the trim tailored look so essential for 
little boys’ clothes. Here the sleeves, without 
fullness, are put into long-shouldered armholes 
in the same manner as described above, and 
the neck is finished with a flat collar. 


NE feature of these designs I want you to 
notice: each of them has a very simple 
neck finish. The undesirability of a large sailor 
collar or a round collar has been so often re- 
ferred to that I am convinced that these collars 
are not in as good taste for the very little boy. 
Of materials for these clothes try to procure 
those that are guaranteed as being of fast 
color, but do not make the mistake of chinking 
that those of heaviest weight have the best 
wearing qualities; a medium-weight material 
will wear better and will be easier to launder. 
Natural-colored cotton drilling is excellent 
for little boys’ clothes and is remarkably inex- 
pensive, and recently I saw some attractive 
little suits made of a coarse, unbleached muslin 
that had withstood a season of decidedly rough 
wear and many washings. Do not choose very 
dark patterns, as these materials do not launder 
as well as lighter colors and they lose their 
freshness sooner. Boys look best in tans, 
browns, grays and blues, and the beauty of the 
little garments should be in the fit and finish 
rather than in any ornamentation. 





7375 


7308 


7372 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

designs shown on this page—each in three 
sizes: 2 to 6 years—can be supplied at fifteen 
cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern and age, and in- 
closing the price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1913 





Wilcox’s 
499 
Exclusive 
Designs 


nothing to start; 


Established 1898. 





A Few of Our 1913 Patterns 


It will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 


499 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF 


Imported and American Fabrics 


We claim that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown 
the American Woman, and we are sure it will pay you to look at 
the samples when our representative calls upon you. 
our representative fails to call (and you would like to see our line), 
please inform us and we will instruct her to call. 


WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN 


to represent us in unoccupied territory. You can work all 
or part of the time. Good money can be made. It costs you 
we furnish samples FREE. Write us for 
particulars before some one else gets the agency. 


If for any reason 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 














/IACEY 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 








MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 





We Send 10c and gold seal from inside the "ai 
H box for daint: ay pares puff filled with powder. 


—Buy a box of Freeman’s Powder, use 
half. If it doesn’t please you better 
than any other powder, return the rest 
to your dealer and get vour money back. 


Costs 25 cents, the top limit 
for real value in any powder. 
Most dealers keep it. 








Freeman Perfume Co., Dept. 53, Cincinnati, O. 

















BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short pat- 
terns, full illustrated directions for mak- 
ing, materials to use, only 25c, with List 
of Baby’s First Needs. Will also send 
Free in plain envelope my beautiful 
catalog of 52 pages of garments from 
Birth to 17 years. Send now and save 
yourself Time, Money ard Worry. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send today. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 









INGEE, Roses 


arethebest. Growing plantsdelivered FREE, any- 
where. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 
63 years’ experience back ofthem. Write today for 


“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture” 
Most reliable Rose book —86 pages. Superbly 
o@ illustrated in colors. Mailed FREE. Describes 
and prices nearly 1,000 Roses and other plants; 
tells how to grow them. Best flower and vegetable 
w seeds. 70 glasshouses. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 





Write for 73rd Annual Catalogue | 
of fruit and ornamental trees and plants 
DIRECT from the Most Complete Nursery 
Stock in Americas NO AGENT’S COM- 






species and in prime condition. 73 years of 
honest dealing. Write for catalogue TO- 7 


MT. HOPE NURSERIES, Box 59, Rochester, N 





MISSION TO PAY. Every specimen true to 


anger & Barry 


Garden 


VICK’S ws GUIDE 





For 1913 





Tells all that is worth knowing about Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants, Berries, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees. You need the Guide to make 
your garden or farm a success. A copy is ready 
for you. Send for it to-day. It is free. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 1 Stone Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ENGRAVED 


WEDDING 


10 INVITATIONS *l 


Highest Grade— Not a printed imitation. Correct styles. | 


Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. ‘l'ransportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 

Calling Cards, $1.00. 538 South Clark St., Chicago 





OSES o% NEW CASTLE 


is the greatest book on the culture of roses and other 
plants ever published. 70 pages, exquisitely ilkistrated 
in natural colors. Gives lifetime experience. Tells 
everything about rose culture. Describes wonderful 
Hoosier Roses, hardy plants, bulbs, seeds, etc. ,world’s 
best for home planting —FREE. Write now. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 11, NEW CASTLE, IND. 
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Rats, Mice and Roaches 


As it has been scientifically demonstrated that rats are 
responsible for the spread of Bubonic Plague and other 
dreadful diseases, it is the imperative duty of all to exter- 
minate these pests by using the genuine 


Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste 


Used successfully during the past 35 years throughout the 
entire civilized world. lr I 
and sold under an absolute guarantee of money back if it fails. 
Departments of Public Health repeat their orders for thousands 
of boxes every year. 


Sold by druggists and general stores Rate fete men, 
or sent by express, prepaid, on receipt. o' 


It is ready for use, economical, reliable 


price 
2 ounce box 25c., 16 ounce box $1.00. 


STEARNS’ ELECTRIC PASTE CO., Chicago, Illinois 
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EADING hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafés 
consider Snider’s Catsup the best foundation 

for making their own oyster cocktail sauce. This is 
a very high testimonial in favor of Snider’s—for 
home use as well—as the perfect seasoning. Try this: 


Oyster Cocktail Recipe 


Two tablespoonfuls of Snider’s Tomato Catsup and 
one teaspoonful of finely grated horseradish as the 
cocktail sauce for each serving of raw oysters. 

















Fried Oyster Recipe 








One pint large oysters; one-half cup flour; one-half cup milk; one-half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup; one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, catsup and salt; dip oysters into mixture, then roll them in cracker 
crumbs. Fry in sweet, fresh lard until adark brown. Serve very hot.—Mrs. Clara L. Street. 











All Snider Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
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worker. The fine 
particles cut the grease 
and the caked dirt, 
loosen and remove the 
hardest “burnt in” food 
crusts in a jiffy. It’s the 
quickest, easiest, and 
most sanitary cleanser— 
no chemicals of any 


kind to harm the hands. 


Many other uses and 
fulldirections onlarge 
sifter-can 10 cents. 





